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To Mrs. MONTAGUE, 


Mapa; 


IHE world has long been familiar with 

your name and character, not only as a 

proficient in literature, but as the patroneſs of 
every thing elegant and uſeful, 


I have taken the liberty, Madam, of placing 
under your protection this little compendium 
of Natural Hiſtory. It was in a great meaſure 
intended for the uſe of the fair ſex, and I was 
in hopes that the ſanction of your authority 
might ſerve to reconcile them to the ſtudy, 


I have the honour to be, 
MADAM, 
With much reſpect, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 


March 1, 1792. The EDITOR. 
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A DVERTIS EME N T. 


ine the Natural Hiſtory of M. Dr 
Buxron is one of the moſt beautiful pro- 
ductions of the preſent age, yet none appeared better 
calculated for abridgment. If it contains much 
uſeful fact, and much animated and elegant de- 
ſcription, it alſo contains much viſionary theory, 
and much fruitleſs ſpeculation. In forming this 
abridgment, therefore, little more was neceſſary 
than to omit theſe uſeleſs parts, and to ſimplify the 
language, fo as to ſuit the underſtandings of young 
perſons. 


No part, indeed, of theſe volumes, will, we flatter 
ourſelves, be found in the leaſt difficult to be com- 
prehended by the youngeſt claſs of readers, if we 
perhaps except the four firſt pages and the BoTaxr. 
Without theſe the work would have been incomplete, 
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and theſe it will be eaſy for them to omit for the 
preſent, and to reſerve till their judgments - ſhall be 
more matured. | 


We would not, however, be underſtood to inſinu- 
ate, that this publication is ſolely intended for the 
uſe of young perſons—every reader who wiſhes to 
obtain, in an eaſy and agreeable manner, .a general 
knowledge of Natural Hiſtory, will find in this 
abridgment every material fact, every thing which 
it is neceſſary for mankind in general to know upon 
theſe ſubjects. fe 


In order to complete the view of Nature, which 
M. Dr Bvuxron had left imperfect, we have had 
recourſe to other modern writers, from whom a con- 
ſiderable part of the hiſtory of birds, and the whole 
hiſtory of fiſhes, reptiles, inſects, and vegetables are 
compiled. 
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BU FFON's 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


CHAP. I. 


Of attraction — repulſion — elements —heat—air—auater——earth 
—metals and mine — the form, compoſition, Sc. the earth. 


HE known powers of nature may be reduced to two 

primitive forces, atraction and repulſion. The firſt 
is the cauſe of weight or gravity z in other words, it is by the 
attraction which exiſts between the maſs of earth, and all 
bodies near its ſurface, that every thing has a natural ten- 
dency downward, that all matters fall to the ground, &c. 
The ſecond principle is the cauſe of elaſticity, and prevents 
the matter of the univerſe from becoming a ſolid maſs, by 
counteracting the effects of attraction. 

The moſt antient authors have agreed in ſuppoſing that 
there are four diſtin ſpecies of elementary or origin 
matter, viz. fire, air, water, and earth. 

There is reaſon to believe that FIRE or HEAT is the only 
permanently elaſtic ſubſtance in nature. We ſee that when 
it penetrates the pores of any body, it uniformly expands it. 
A bar of iron is lengthened by being heated, metals and 

other ſubſtances are melted by it, and water is converted 
into vapour, There is, therefore, ample ground for be- 
lieving that all Auidity is the effect of heat. The natural 
ſtate of water is ice; and air itſelf, were there any means 
of producing a ſufficient degree of cold, might probably be 
reduced to a ſolid maſs. 

As all funiity has heat for the cauſe, by comparing cer- 
tain ſubſtances together, we find, that much more heat is 
7 <quiſite to keep iron in fuſion than gold, much more to 
4 keep gold in that ſtate than tin, much leſs to keep wax, 
nuch leſs to keep water, much leſs for ſpirit of wine, and 
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at laſt exceedingly lefs for mercury *; ſince it only becomes 
ſolid at 187 degrees below that point at which water freezes ; 
this matter, mercury, would be therefore the moſt fluid of 
all bodies, if air was not ſtill more ſo. Now, what does 
this fluidity greater in air, than in any other matter, indi- 
Ti cate? It appears to indicate the leaſt degree of adherence 
| between its conſtituting parts, that can be conceived, by 
ſuppoſing them of ſuch a figure as only to be touched at 
; one point, The greater or leſſer degree of fluidity does not, 
however, indicate that the parts of the fluid are more or 
leſs weighty, but only that their adherence is fo much the 
leſs, their union ſo much the leſs intimate, and their ſepa- 
ration ſo much the eafier. If a thouſand degrees of heat 
[ are required to keep water fluid, it, perhaps, will only re- 
| quire one to preſerve the fluidity of air. 
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It is doubtful whether LIGHT conſiſts of the ſame matter 
with elementary fire or not. The great ſource of light 
is found to be the ſun, from whoſe body it is projected in 
the ſpace of ſeven minutes and a half; and as the ſun is 
computed to be diſtant 36 millions of miles, the light muſt 
of conſequence travel at the rate of about 80,000 miles in 
one ſecond of time. 
| Light may be reflected as well as projected. The light 

| which we reccive from the moon is only reflected as from 
l a mirror. The light of the ſun is 300,000 times ſtronger 
| than the light of the moon, 


| Ax is the food of fire; for by uniting with combuſtible 
l matters, the air is deſtroyed or condenſed, and the fire 
which kept 1t in a ſtate of elaſticity is therefore emitted, 
il No combuſtibles will burn in veſſels from which the air is 
"i excluded. | 

1 It is vulgarly ſuppoſed, that flame is the hotteſt part of 
MW: - fire, yet nothing is worſe founded than this opinion ; for 
the contrary may be demonſtrated by the eaſieſt and moſt 

1 familiar experiments. Offer to a ſtraw- fire, or even to the 
ll flame of a lighted fagot, a cloth to dry or heat, double and 
1 treble the time will be required to give it the degree of 
dryneſs or heat, that would be given to it by expoſing it 
to a braſier without flame, or even to a very ſmall heat. 
| Flame has been exccedingly well characterized by Newton, 
Fig when he defined it a burning ſmoke ; and this ſmoke, or 


* Quicklilyer > 


vapour, 


HEAT, AIR, &c. 3 


vapour, which burns, has never the ſame quantity, the 
{fame intenſity of heat, as the combuſtible body from which 
it eſcapes. Only by being carried upwards, and extending 
itſelf, it has the property, of communicating fire, and of 
carrying it farther than the heat of the braſier does, which 
alone might not be ſufficient to communicate it when even 
very near. 

Air is not only perceptible to the touch, but is alſo 
found by experiment to have weight; a bottle emptied of 
its air is much lighter than before, and by computations 
founded on this experiment, it is known that a ſquare foot 
of air generally weighs ſomething more than an ounce. 
The ſpring of air is ſhewn in many. eaſy experiments. A 
blown bladder, for inſtance, if preſſed down, returns to its 
ſhape as ſoon as the preſſure is removed. It is evident that, 
as the air is poſſeſſed of weight, the air of our atmoſphere 
muſt preſs conſiderably upon the earth, and all the bodies 
which are upon it— T hus, if our hand be placed upon a 
tube, or air pump, which is emptied of its air, we ſhall 
find that it ſo forcibly adheres, as it were by ſuction, to the 
moth of the tube or pump, that we can ſcarcely withdraw 
it. This is however nothing elſe than the weight of a co- 
lumn of air, the breadth of the hand, which preſſes upon it, 
and keeps it down, In the ſame manner, if the air be ex- 
hauſted out of a tube, one end of which is immerſed in 
water, the weight of the atmoſphere preſſing upon the ſur- 
face of the water will force the water up the empty tube to 
the height of about 30 feet; and if the tube be immerſed in 
quickſilver, it will force the quickſilver up to the height of 
29 inches and a half, A column of air, therefore, of about 
five miles high, is equal in weight to 30 feet of water, and 
to 29 inches and a half of quickftilver*. From theſe experi- 
ments it is computed that a man uſually ſuſtains a weight of 
air of about 40,000 pounds. 

Like all other matters, air is expanded by an increaſe of 
the matter of fire or heat introduced between its particles. 
Air is therefore ſaid to be rarehed by being heated. The 
greateſt degree of cold that ever has been known, is not 
ſufficient to deſtroy the ſpring of air. As the particles of 


On this principle the barometer is conſtructed, in order to ſhew the 
variations in the eight of the air. When it is light the quickſilver in 
the glaſs is leſs preſſed by the atmoſphere, and when the air is denſe and 
heavy the quicktilver riſes. Barometers are uſed to determine the 
height of mountains, &c. becauſe the higher we aſcend in the atmo- 
fphere the lets is the weight which preſſes on the quickſilver. Ed. 
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air are ſubject to the laws of gravitation, air is likewife 
expanded or rarefied by a decreaſe of its mals or quantity; 
for inſtance, if a quantity of the ſuperior air be removed, 
the preſſure on that below is proportionably decreaſed, and 
from its inherent elaſticity, it is rarefied, or the particles 
removed to a greater diſtance from each other. "Thus alſo 
the receiver of an air-pump, after a conſiderable quantity 
of the air is pumped out, ſtill continues in reality full of 
air, though that air is of a thinner conſiſtency. 

Air not only contributes to combuſtion, but alſo to ani- 
mal and vital heat. Animals, which have lungs, and 
which, conſequently, reſpire air, have always more heat 
than thoſe which are deprived of it; and the more the 
internal ſurface of the lungs is extended and ramified in a 
greater number of cells, the more, in one word, it preſents 
a greater ſurface to the air which the animal draws in by 
inſpiration; the more alſo its blood is heated, and the 
more it communicates heat to all the parts of the body it 
nouriſhes; and this proportion takes place in all known 
animals. Birds, relatively to the volume of their body, 
have lungs conſiderably more extended than man or qua- 
drupeds. Reptiles, even thoſe which have a voice, as frogs, 
have inſtead of lungs a {imple bladder. Inſects which have 
little or no blood, pump the air only by ſome pipes, and 
theſe have little animal heat. Thus, taking the degree of 
the temperature of the earth for the term of compariſon, I 
have obſerved, that this heat being ſuppoſed ten degrees, 
that of birds is nearly thirty-three, that of ſome quadrupeds 
more than thirty-one and a half, that of man thirty and a 
half, or thirty-one; whereas, that of frogs is only fifteen 
or ſixteen, that of fiſhes and inſects eleven or twelve; that 
is, the leaſt of all, and very nearly the ſame as that af 
vegetables. Thus the degree of heat in man and animals 
depends on the force and extent of the lungs : theſe are the 
bellows of the animal machine; they ſupport and augment 
the fire according as they are more or leſs powerful, and 
their motion more or leſs ready. 

Vegetables and moſt inſects have, in the room of lungs, 
only aſpiratory tubes or pipes, a kind of tracheas or wind- 
pipes, by which they pump up the air which is neceſſary for 
them; it is ſeen to paſs in very ſenſible balls into the pith 
of the vine; it is not only pumped up by the roots, but 
often even by the leaves; it forms a part, and a very eflen- 
tial part, of the food of the vegetable, which aſſimilates, 
fixes, and preſerves it, © | ; 
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It was already intimated, that heat is the efficient cauſe 
of all fluidity, and that ice therefore may be termed the 
natural ſtate of WATER: by adding to the quantity of heat, 
water is rendered elaſtic and volatile ; that is, is converted 
into vapour, which is again condenſed into water, when 
the ſuperfluous heat is withdrawn. The force of vapour 
is almoſt incredible. It is indeed ſaid, that a ſingle drop of 
water converted into vapour, is capable of raiſing a weight 
of 20 tons. 

One property of water it is neceſſary to notice, and that 
is, that it will always riſe to the level of its ſource, when 
conveyed in pipes or other cloſe channels. This property 
is owing to the preflure of the atmoſphere, which prefling 
equally on all parts, will force the fluid from the ſource, 
through whatever channels it is to paſs, till it meets with an 
equal reſiſtance from the preſſure of the atmoſphere at the 
other end, This is the principle on which fountains and 
jets-d'eau are conſtructed. The water which is ſpouted 
out by the fountain is always conveyed in a pipe from ſome 
ſource, which lies higher than the mouth of the fountain. 

When the preſſure of the atmoſphere is removed from the 
mouth of a pipe or tube, water will riſe in it to the height 
of 3o feet above the height of its ſource. This is owing 
to the preſſure of the armoſphere on the ſource of the water 
andon this principle the common pumps are conſtructed, 
a vacuum being created by the railing of the piſton of the 
pump. 

All bodies lighter than water ſwim in that element, 
bodies which are heavier are capable of diſplacing a bulk 
of water equal to their own, and conſequently fink. Ice 
(which is water in a ſolid ſtate) floats upon water from its 
being porous, For the fame reaſon, water, in freezing, 
burſts glaſs veſſels, &c. in which it is contained; as it is 
more porous than water, it neceſſarily takes up more room. 

Water conſtitutes, if not the principal, at leaſt, a con- 
liderable, part of the food of vegetables. It is the me- 
dium by which a certain claſs of animals, on this account 
termed aquatic, reſpire; its utility to man, as well in di- 
luting his food, as in increaſing his enjoyments in various 
modes, it would be tedious and uſeleſs minutely to deſcribe. 
A quantity of air is generally contained in water“. 

The 


* As water is frequently mixed with foreign matter, and often the 
repoſitory of minute animals, or vegetable ſeeds, we need not be ſur- 
Friſed that, when carried to fea, it is always found to putrefy, But we 
mull 
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The other matters of which this univerſe, at leaſt that 
part of it which is viſible to us, is compoſed, may be 
reduced to three claſſes, 1it. "I hoſe which are purely 
combuſtible, ſuch as are all animal and vegetable matters: 
2dly. I hoſe which may be reduced to a calx or cinder, 
ſuch as moſt of the metals: gdly. Thoſe on which fire 
appears to have no effect, and produces no alteration of 
weight, ſuch as the precious metals, gold for inſtance, 

Another diviſion has been adopted by chemiſts, who 
divide all uninflammable matter into the vitrifiable (or that 
which is convertible into gla's) and the calcareous, or that 
which is convertible into lime. 

Thus cryſtals, precious ſtones, free-ſtone, granites, por- 
phyries, agates, gypſums, lava, pumice ſtone, with all 
metals and other minerals, are vitrifiable either by the fire 
of our furnaces, or that of burning mirrors; whereas 
marble, alabaſter, chalk, marl, and other ſubſtances which 
proceed from the waſte ſhells and madrepores, cannot be 
reduced into fuſion by theſe means. Nevertheleſs, I am 
perſuaded, that if we attain the point of ſtill increaſing the 
power of our furnaces, and eſpecially our burning mirrors, 
we ſhall obtain the point of fufing theſe calcareous matter 
which appear to be of a different nature from the reſt; ſince 


muſt not ſuppoſe that it is the element itſelf, which thus grows putrid 
and offenſive, but the ſubſtances with which it is impregnated. It is 
true, the utmoſt precautions are taken to deſtroy all vegetable and 
animal ſubſtances that may have previouſly been lodged in it, by boil- 
ing: but, notwithſtanding this, there are ſome that will ſtil] ſurvive 
the operation; and others, that find their way during the time of its 
ſtowage. Seamen, therefore, aſſure us, that their water is generally 
found to putrefy twice, at leaſt, and ſometimes three times, in a long 
voyage, In about a month after it has been at ſea, when the bung is 
taken out of the caſk, it ſends up a noiſome and dangerous vapour, 
which would take fire upon the application of a candle. The whole 
body of the water then is found replete with little worm-like inſects, 
that float, with great briſkneſs, through all its parts. Theſe generally 
live for ahout a couple of days; and then dying, by depoſiting their 
ſpoils, for a while encreaſe the putrefaction. After a time, the heavier 
parts of theſe ſinking to the bottom, the lighter float, in a ſcum, at the 
top; and this is what the mariners call, the water's purging itſelf, 
There are ſtill, however, another race of inſets, which are bred, very 
robably, from the ſpoils of the former, and produce, after ſome time, 
5 — appearances ; theſe dying, the water is then: thought to change 
no more. However, it very often happens, eſpecially in hot climates, 
that nothing can drive theſe nauſeous inſects from the ſhip's ſtore of 
water. They often encreaſe to a very diſagreeable and frightful ſize, 
ſo as to deter the mariner, though parching with thirſt, from taſting that 
cup which they have contaminated. 
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there are a multiplicity of reaſons to think, that at the 
bottom their ſubſtance 1s the ſame, and that flint or glaſs is 
the common baſis of all terreſtrial matters. 

In the great maſs of ſolid matter, which earth repreſerts 
to us, the ſuperficial matter is the leaft pure earth. All 
matters depoſited by the fea in form of ſediment, all ſtones 
produced by ſhell animals, all ſubſtances compoſed by tte 
combinations of the waſte of the animal or vegetable king- 
dom: all thoſe which have been changed by volcanean hres, 
or ſublimed by the internal heat of the globe, are mixed 
and transformed ſubſtances; and although they compoſe 
very great maſſes, they do not clearly enough repreſent to 
us the element of EARTH. It has been juſt obſerved, that 
that carth which is called vitrifiable, or that of which flint 
and glaſs are formed, appears to be the original ſubſtance 
of all terreſtrial bodies; and this ſuppoſition is the more 
probable, ſince all ſolid matter, ever ſo much decompoſed, 
reduces ultimately into glaſs by the ſole action of fire: it 
retakes its firſt nature when it is diſengaged from fluid or 
volatile matters which were united with it; and this glaſs, 
or vitreous matter, which compoſes the maſs of our globe, 
ſo much the better repreſents the element of earth, as it has 
neither colour, odour, taſte, liquidity, nor fluidity, quali- 
ties which all proceed from the other elements, or belong 
to them. / 

Of all the ſubſtances which are found upon the earth, 
or within its bowels, thoſe from which the METALS aze 
formed are the moſt curious. It is almoſt unneceflary to 
ſtate, that they exiſt in the mine in a form very different 
from that which they aſſume, when they have been melted 
in the furnace, and poliſhed by the art of man. In theic 
original ſtate they are called ores, and the metal is then 
mixed with earthy particles and other matters which are 
expelled by fire. The moſt precious metals, as gold and 
ſilver, do not form the moſt ſplended ores. The pyrites, 
which are a mixture of iron and ſulphur, are much more 
beautiful to the eye. 

The trade of a miner is the moſt wretched and moft 
dangerous of all. I'hey are not only expoſed to the com- 
mon accidents of the roof falling in, or a ſudden overflow 
of water, but alſo to a variety of dumps, as they are called, 


Of theſe there are two principal kinds, the fre damp, or inflammable 
air, which will take fire and explode like gunpowder with the ſmalleſt 
{park : the other is the cha damp, or fixed air, which kills immediately 
when taken into the lungs with the breach. Ed, 
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or noxious vapours, which are fatal to human life, Even 
the light and volatile parts of the minerals themſelves, and 
eſpecially arſenic, with which all mines abound, are im- 
bibed by the unfortunate workmen, and preſently effect 
their deſtruction. On this account, coal-mines are gene- 
rally leſs noxious than thoſe of tin; tin than thoſe of 
copper; but none are fo dreadfully deſtructive as thoſe of 
quickſilver. At the mines near the village of Idra, nothing 
can adequately deſcribe the deplorable infirmities of ſuch 
as fill the hoſpital there: emaciated and crippled, every 
limb contracted or convulſed, and ſome in a manner 
tranſpiring quickſilver at every pore, “ There was one 
man (ſays Dr. Pope) who was not in the mines above 
half a year, and yet whoſe body was ſo impregnated with 
this mineral, that putting a piece of braſs money in his 
mouth, or rubbing it between his fingers, it immediately 
became as white as if it had been waſhed over with quick- 
filver. In this manner all the workmen are killed, ſooner 
or later; firſt becoming paralytic, and then dying con- 
ſumptive: and all this they ſuſtain for the trifling reward 
of ſeven-pence a day.“ 


The ſurface of this globe is divided, from one pole to 
the other, by two immenſe bands of earth, and two. of 
water. The firſt and principal of theſe portions of earth 


is that which is called the ancient continent, and which 


includes Europe, Aſia, and Africa. This continent, if 
meaſured from the two extreme corners, that is, from the 
moſt eaſtern point of Tartary to the Cape of Good Hope, 
will produce a line of 3600 leagues ; and if meaſured ac- 
cording to the meridian, that 1s, Girectly from north to 
ſouth, we ſhall find that there are only 2500 leagues from 
the northern Cape of Lapland to the ſouthernmoſt point of 
the Cape of Good Hope. The utmoſt breadth of this 
continent, that is, from the weſtern coaſt of Africa to 


Trefana, as far as Niſingpo, on the eaſt coaſt of China, is 


about 2800 leagues. Another line may be drawn alſo 
from Breſt in Brittany, as far as the coaſt of Chineſe 
Tartary, to the extent of 2300 leagues. The old conti- 
nent, on the beſt calculations, may be faid to contain 
4,940,780 ſquare leagues, which is about a fifth part of the 
ſurface of the globe. 

The new continent, ſo called becauſe more recently 
diſcovered, goes under the general name of America, and 1s 
divided into north and ſouth, Its greateſt length may be 
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eſtimated from the mouth of the river Plata in Paraguay 
to the lake of the Aſſeniboils, which amounts to about 
2500 leagues. The new continent is ſuppoſed to contain 
2,140,212 ſquare leagues. The whole ſuperficial contents, 
therefore, of both the old and new continents, are about 
7,080,993 ſquare leagues ; not near a third of the ſurface of 
the globe, which contains 25,000,000 ſquare leagues, 

The ancients were acquainted with but a ſmall part of 
the globe. All America, the Magellanic land, and a great 
part of the internal regions of Africa, was entirely unknown 
to them. They only knew that the torrid zone was in- 
habited, although they had navigated round Africa; for 
it is 2200 years ſince the new King of Egypt gave veſſels 
to the Phenicians which departed from the Red Sea, coaſted 
round Africa, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and, 
having employed two years in this voyage, the third year 
entered the ſtraits of Gibraltar . Nevertheleſs, the an- 
cients were not acquainted with the property which the 
load-ſtone had, of turning towards the poles, although 
they knew that it attracted iron. They were ignorant of 
the general cauſe of the flux and reflux of the fea; they 
were not certain that the ocean ſurrounded the globe with- 
out interruption; fome indeed ſuſpected it, but with fo 
little foundation, that no one dared to ſay, or even conjec- 
ture, that it was poſſible to make a voyage round the 
world. Magellan was the firſt who made it, A. D. 1519, 
in 1124 days. Sir Francis Drake was the ſecond, in 1577, 
and he did it in 1056 days; Thomas Cavendiſh afterwards 
made this great voyage in 777 days, in the year 1526, 
Theſe famous travellers were the firſt who demonſtrated, 
phyſically, the globular form and the extent of the earth's 
circumference; for the ancients were far from having a 
juſt meaſure of this circumference, although they had tra- 
velled a great deal. The general and regulated winds, 
and the uſe to be made of them in long voyages, were allo 
abſolutely unknown to them; we muſt therefore not be 
ſurprized at the little progreſs they made in Geography, 
ſince at preſent, in ſpite of all the knowledge we have 


acquired by the aid of mathematical ſciences, and the dif- 


covery of navigators, many things remain ſtill to be found, 


and vaſt countries to be diſcovered. 
As there is ſo large a portion of the globe with which 


we ar2 unacquainted, particularly near the poles, where 
See Herod, Lib. iv. 
Vor. I, b IM the 
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the ice has never permitted any navigator to penetrate, we 
eannot exactly know the proportion between the ſurface of 
the earth, and that of the ſea; only as far as may be 
judged by inſpection of what is known, there is more ſea 
than land. | 

If we would have an idea of the enormous quantity of 
water which the ſea contains, let us fuppoſe one common 
and general depth to the ocean; by computing it only at 
200 fathom, or the Toth part of a mile, we ſhall ſee that 
there is ſufficient water to cover the whole globe to the 
height of 600 feet of water ; and if we would reduce this 
water into one maſs, we ſhall find that it forms a globe of 
more than 60 miles diameter. 


The rox OF THE EARTH is not that of a perfect globe, 
but rather what is termed a ſpheroid, a globe which is 
flattiſh at the poles, the axis, therefore, or line which may 
be ſuppoſed to paſs through it at the equator, is to its 
axis at the poles in the proportion of 230 to 229. The 
ſolid parts of the earth are formed of beds or ſtrata * of 
different materials, which lie one upon. another in a re- 
gular order. The firſt ſtratum or layer conſiſts of mould, 
or common ſoil, mixed with a variety of decayed vegetable 
and anima! matters, and with ſtony and fandy particles, 
In different parts of the world the other ſtrata are found to 
conſiſt of different materials, and differently diſpoſed. In 
ſome parts the ſtrata are horizontal, in others they are 
inclined; and veins or fiſſures of metals, coals, and other 
minerals, frequently penetrate through the different beds or 
ſtrata to a great depth, and divide them. At Marly-la- 
Ville in France, the following ſtrata were found, It is a 
high country, but flat and fertile. The ſtrata were here 
arranged horizontally. From the ſhells which were found 
in No. 16, we may conjecture, that at ſome period the 
foil of Marly-la-Ville was the bottom of the ſea, but has 
ſince been raiſed to the height of 75 feet. 


The ſtate of the different Beds of Earth found at Marly-la« 
Ville, at the depth of 100 feet. 
Feet Inch 
I. Reddiſh earth, mixed with much dirt, and a 


very ſmall quanti.y of vitrihable ſand - < - < 7 3 0 
2. Earth mixed with gravel, and vitrifiable ſand 2 6 


* Layers, like the coats of an onion, or the leaves of a book. 


3. Dirt 
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we Feet Inch 
e of Dirt mixed with much vitrifiable ſand, which 
be eſferveſced but little with aqua fortis «> 390 
fea 4. Hard marl, which made a very great efferveſ- 
cence with aqua fortis - - - - - 2 0 
y of 5. Pretty hard marly ſtone - - - =- 4 0 
non 6. Marl in powder, mixed with vitrifiable ſand $0 
at Very fine vitrifiable fand - = u 8; 
that ö. Marl in earth, with a little vin i — 3 6 
the 9. Hard mar}, in which was real flint - - - 3 6 
this 10. Gravel, or powdered mar] - - - - 1 © 
e of 11. Eglantine, a ſtone of the grain and hardneſs 
of marble, and ſonorous - - - - 1 6 
12. Marley gravel - - - - = = - - © 
obe, 13. Marble in hard ſtone, the grain very fine. - x. © 
| 18 14. Marl in ſtone, the grain not ſo fine - - - 1 6 
may 15. More grained and thicker mall - - 2 6 


10. Very fine vitrifiable ſand, mixed with ſea 
foſſil ſhells, which had no adherence with the ſand, 
and whoſe colours were perfect = - - 

17. Very ſmall gravel or fine mar] powder - + 

18. Marl in he: ne ers ni 

19. Very large powdered marl - - = '=- = 

20 Hard and calcinable ſtone like marble = < 
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| to 21. Grey and vitrifiable ſand with foſſil ſhells, 
In particularly oyſters and muſcles, which had no ad- 
are herence wth fand, and were not petriled - - - 3 © 
ther White vitrifiable ſand mixed with ſhells - - 2 O 
3 Or Sand ftreaked red and white, vitrifiable and 
la- Wins. with the like ſhells - - - - = = I Q 
> 2 24. Larger ſand, but {till vitrifiable, and r 
Ee with the like ſhells - = - PR. 
und 25. Grey, fine and vitzifiable and with ene ſhells 8 6 
the 26. Very fine fat ſand, with a few ſhells - - 3 0 
has 27. Free- ſtone = — I. 8 
28. Vitrifiable ſand, ſtreaked red and white . 4 o 
7 29. White vitrifiable ſand = - - - - - - 3 6; 
= 30. Reddiſh vitrifiable ſand - - - - - - 15 0 
Inch Total depth when they left off digging 101 ft. 
0 In a trench made at Amſterdam to make a pit, the earth 
b was dry to the depth of 2 30 feet, and the ſtrata of earth were 


found as follows: 7 feet of vegetable or garden earth, 9 feet 
turf, g feet ſoft clay, 8 ſoot ſand, 4 feet earth, 10 feet ſand, 


irt b 2 on 
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on which it is cuſtomary to fix the piles which ſupport the 


houſes of Amſterdam; then 2 leet argil or clay, 4 of white 
ſand, 5 of dry earth, 1 of foft earth, 14 of gravel, 8 argil, 
mixed with earth; 4 of gravel, mixed with ſhells ; ; then 
clay 102 feet thick, and at luſt 21 fect ſand, at which depth 
they ceaſed digging. 

Every ftra tum, whether horizontal or inclined, has an 
equal thickneſs throughout its whole extent: that is, every 
bed of any matter whatever, taken ſeparately, has an equal 
thickneſs throughout its whole extent; for example, when 
the bed of ſtone in a quarry is three feet thick in one part, 
it will have the ſame thickneſs throughout: if in one part 
it is found to be Aix feet thick, it will be fo throughout, 
In the quarries about Paris the bed of good ſtone is not 
thick, ſcarcely more than 18 or 20 feet; in other quarries, 
as thoſe of Burgundy, the ſtone is much thicker ; it is the 
ſame with marble; the black and white marble have. a 
thicker bed; the colcured are commonly thinner 3 and 
there are beds of very hard ſtone, which the farmers in 
Burgundy make uſe of to cover their houſes, that are not 
above an inch thick. In general it may de ſaid, that the 
thickneſs of the horizontal ſtrata is fo greatly varied, that 
it is found from one line and leſs to 1, 10, 20, 30, or 
100 fect thick; the ancient and modern quarries which 
are horizontally dug ; the perpendicular and other diviſions 
of mountains, prove that there are extenſive ſtrata in all 
directions. 

The different ſtrata of which the earth is compoſed, are 
not diſpoſed according to the order of their ſpecihc weight; 
for we often find ſtrata of heavy matters placed on ſtrata 
of lighter. Lo be aſſured of this, we have only to exa- 
mine the nature of the earth on which rocks are placed, 
and we ſhall find that it is generally clay, which is ſpeci- 
fically lighter than the matter of the rock. In hills and 
other ſmall elevations, we ealily diſcover the bafe on which 
rocks are placed; but it is not fo with large mountains, 
Hot only the ſummit is rock, but thoſe rocks are placed 
on other rocks ; there are mountains upon mountains and 
rocks upon rocks, to ſuch a conſiderable height, and in fo 
great an extent of ground, that we can ſcarcely be certain 
where there is earti at bottom, and of what nature it is. 
We fee peaked rocks which are many hundred feet high; 
theſe roeks reſt on others, which perhaps are no ny ne- 
vertheleſs, may we not compare great with ſmall ! and 


fince the rocks of little mountains, whoſe baſes are to be 
ſeen, 


GLASS, FLINT, &c, I3 


ſeen, reſt on earth leſs heavy and ſolid than ſtone, may we 
not ſuppoſe that the . baſe of high mountains is alſo of 
earth? 

In a ſoil where flint is generally the predominant ſtone, 
the country is uſually fertile, and if the place is uncul- 
tivated, and theſe ſtones have been long expoſed to the air, 
without being moved, the upper ſuperficies is always very 
white, whereas the oppoſite ſide, which touches the earth, 
preſerves its natural colour. If the blackeſt and hardeſt 
flint be expoſed to the weather, in leſs than a year its ſur- 
face will change colour; and if we have patience to purſue 
this experiment, we ſhall ſee it by degrees loſe its hardneſs, 
tranſparency, and other ſpecific characters, and approach 
every day nearer and nearer the nature of argil. FEES 

What happens to flint, happens to ſand ; each grain of 
ſand may be conſidered as a ſmall flint, and each flint as a 
mals of grains of ſand, extremely tine, and exactly grained. 
The example of the firſt degree of decompolition of ſand 
is found in the brilliant and opake powder called Mica, 
in which potters earth and flate are always diffuſed, The 
entirely tranſparent flints, the Qu rte, produce, by de- 
compoſition, fat and ſoft talk, as petrifiable and ductile 
as clay: and it appears that talk is a mediate term be- 
tween glaſs or tranſparent flint and argil, or clay; whereas 
coarſe and impure flint, by decompoſing, paſſes to potters 
carth without any intermedium. | 

Our artificial glaſs undergoes alſo the ſame alterations : 
it decompoſes in the air, and periſnes in ſome meaſure by 
remaining in the earth. At firſt its ſuperficial ſcales exfo- 
liate; by working it we perceive brilliant ſcales fly from 
it; but when its decompoſition is mgre advanced, it crum- 
bles between the fingers, and is reduced into a very white 
tine talky- powder: and art has even imitated nature in the 
decompoſition of glaſs and flint. 


"8 Tp » 


Of mountains—brecipices—clefts, or cavernsrivers—the Nile 
—cataratts—ſucierraneous river altes of the fa 
different ſea , lakes—their nature and properties. 


V ERE the earth an even and regular plain, inſtead 
: of that beautiful variety of hilis and valleys ; of 


verdant foreſts, and refreſhing ſtreams, which at preſent 
delight 
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delight our ſenſes, a diſmal ſea would cover the whole face of 
the globe, and at beſt it would be only the habitation of fiſhes, 

It is not therefore to be ſuppoſed that even in its origin 
the ſurface of the carth was perfectly regular; and fince 
its firſt production a variety of cauſes, the motion of the 
waters, the ſubterrancous fires, the wind, and other circum- 
ſtances, have greatly contributed to the increaſe of this irre- 
gularity. 

The greateſt inequalities are the depths of the ocean, 
compared to the elevations of mountains: the depth is very 
different even at great diſtances from land; it is ſaid there 
are parts above a mile deep, but theſe are few, and the 
moſt general profundities are from 60 to 150 fathom. The 
gulphs bordering on the coaſts are much leſs deep, and 
the ſtraits have generally the leaſt depth. 

The higheſt mounTains in Aſia are Mount Taurus, 
Mount Imaus, Caucaſus, and the mountains of Japan ; all 
theſe mountains are loftier than thoſe of Europe: the 
higheſt mountains in Africa, 1. e. the great Atlas, and the 
mountains of the moon “*, are at leaſt as high as thoſe in 
Aſia, but the higheſt of all are in South America, particu- 
larly the Andes in Peru, which are more than 3000 fa— 
thoms, that is, upwards of three miles high; whereas the 
higheſt part of the Alps is not more than 1600 fathoms, or 
a mile and a half in height. In general the mountains 
between the tropics are loftier than thoſe of the tem- 
perate zones, and theſe more than thoſe of the frigid 
zones, ſo that the nearer we approach the equator, the 
greater are the inequalities of the earth: theſe inequa- 
lities, although very confiderable with reſpect to us, are 
nothing when conſidered with reſpect to the terreſtrial 
globe. Three thouſand fathom difference to 3o09 leagues 
diameter, is ohe fathom to a league, or one foot to 
2300 feet, which on a globe of 2 feet diameter, does not 

make the 6th part of a line, or the Goth part of an inch. 
Thus the earth, which appears to us croſted and cut by the 
enormous height of the mountains, and by the frightful 
depth of the fea, is nevertheleſs, relatively to its volume, 
only very flightly furrowed with Irres llarities, fo very 

trifling, that they can cauſe no difference co the figure of the 
globe. 

In continents the mountains are continued, and form 
chains. In iſlands they appear to be more interrupted and 
iſolated, and generally raiſed above the ſca, in form of a 


* Famous for giving a ſource to the riyers Niger and Nile. 
| cone 
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cone or pyramid, and are called peaks, The peak of Tene- 
riffe is one of the higheſt mountains on the earth; it is 
near a mile and a half high perpendicular from the level of 
the ſea; the peak of St. George in one of the Azores, and 
the peak of Adam in the iſland of Ceylon are alſo very lofty. 
All theſe peaks are compoſed of rocks, heaped one upon the 
other, and they vomit from their ſummits fire, cinders, 
bitumen, minerals, and ſtones. There are even iſlands 
which are precilely only as tops of mountains, as the iſland 
of St. Helena, Aſcenſion, moſt of the Azores, and Cana- 
ries; and we muſt remark, that in moſt of the iſlands, 
romontories, and other projecting lands in, the fea, the 
middle is always the higheſt, and they are generally ſepa- 
rated by chains of mountains, which divide them in their 
reateſt length, as the Grampian mountains in Scotland, 
which extend from eaſt to welt, and divide Great Britain 
into two parts; it is the ſame with the iſlands Sumatra, 
Lucon, Borneo, Celebes, Cuba, and St, Domingo, and 
alſo Italy, which is traverſed through its whole length by 
the Apenine mountains, &c. 


Precipices are formed by the finking of rocks, the baſe of 


which ſometimes gives way more on one fide than the other, 
by the action of the air and froſt, which ſplits and divides 
them; and by the impetuous fall of torrents, which opens 
paſlages, and carries along with them all that oppoſes their 
violence. But ABYSSESs, that is, thoſe vaſt and enormous 
cavities found at the ſummit of mountains, and to the bot« 
tom of which it is not poſſible ſometimes to deſcend, al- 
though they are above half a mile or a mile round, have 


generally been formed by the operation of fire. "Theſe 


abyſſes were formerly the funnels of volcanos, and all che 
matter which is there deficient, has been ejected by the 
action and exploſion of theſe hres, which are ſince extin- 
guiſhed through a defect of combuſtible matter. The abvis 
of mount Arrarat, of which M. Tournefort gives a de- 
ſcription in his voyage to the Levant, is ſurrounded with 
black and burnt rocks, as one day the abyſſes of Etna, Ve- 
ſuvius, and other volcanos will be, when they have con- 


ſumed all the combuſtible matters they include, 


In Plots* Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, a gulph is 
ſpoken of, which has been ſounded to the depth of 2600 


perpendicular feet, without mecting with any water; nay, 


the bottom was not found, as the rope was not long 
enough : this cavern is known by the name of Elden Hole. 
The opening at the top is not more than 40 yards wide. 
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Of this kind alfo is that dreadful cavern deſcribed by 


Xlian.—* In the country of the Arian Indians,” ſays 
that author, © is to be ſeen an amazing chaſm, which is 
called, The Gulph of Pluto. The depth and the receſſes 
of this horrid place are as extenfive as they are unknown, 
Neither the natives, nor the curious who viſit it, are able 
to tell how it firſt was made, or to what depth it deſcends. 
The Indians continually drive thither great multitudes of 
animals, more than three thouſand at a time, of different 
kinds, ſheep, horſes, and goats; and, with an abſurd 
ſuperſtition, force them into the cavity, whence they 
never return. Their ſeveral ſounds, however, are heard 
as they deſcend: the bleating of ſheep, the lowing of oxen, 
and the neighing of horſes, iſſuing up to the mouth of the 
cavern, Nor do theſe ſounds ceaſe, as the place is con- 
tinually furniſhed with a freſh ſupply.” 

Great cavities and deep mines are generally in mountains, 
and they never deſcend to a level with the plains ; therefore 
by theſe cavities, we are only acquainted with the inſide of 
a mountain, and not at all with the internal part of the 
globe. | 
It was for a long time thought that the chains of the 
higheſt mountains run from weſt to eaſt, till the contrary 
direction was diſcovered in the new world; but no perſon 
before Mr. Bourguet difcovered the ſurprizing regularity 
of the ſtructure of thoſe great maſles : he found, after 
having crofled the Alps thirty times in fourteen different 
parts, twice the Apenine mountains, and made ſeveral 
tours in tne enviions of theſe mountains, and in mount 
Jura, that all mountains are formed nearly like the works 
of a fortification, When the body of the mountain runs 
from eaſt to weſt, it forms prominences, which face as 
much as poſſible the north and ſouth ; this admirable re- 
gularity is ſo ſtriking in valleys, that we ſeem to walk in 
a very regular covered way; it, for example, we travel in 
a valley from north to ſouth, we perceive that the moun- 
ra'n which is on the right forms projections or angles which 
front the eaſt, and thoſe of the mountain on the left front 
the welt ; ſo that, in fact, the ſaliant angles of each fide 
reciprocally anſwer the returning angles, which are always 
alternately oppoſed to them. The angles which mountains 
form in great valleys are leſs acute, becauſe the direction 
is leſs ſteep, and as they are farther diſtant from each 
other; and in plains they are not ſo perceptible as in the 


courſe of rivers, which generally take up their elbows ; 
the 


bi 
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the middle of them naturally anſwer to the moſt ſtriking 
projections, or the moſt advanced angles of mountains; 
and this is one cauſe of the ſerpentine courſe of rivers. It 
is aſtoniſhing ſo viſible a thing has not been obſerved. 
When in a valley the inclination of one of the mountains 
which border it, is leſs ſteep than that of the other, the 
river takes its courſe much nearer the ſteepeſt mountain, 
and does not flow through the middle, 


It may in general be ſaid, that in Europe, Afia, and 
Africa, the RIVERS, and other mediterranean waters, ex- 
tend more from the eaſt to the weſt than from north to 
ſouth, which proceeds from the chains of mountains being 
for the moſt part ſo directed; and that, in other reſpects, 
the whole continent of Europe and Aſia is broader in this 
direction than the other; for there are two modes of con- 
ceiving this direction. In the long and narrow continent 
of South America, there is only one principal chain of 
mountains, that is, from eaſt to weſt, or from weſt to eaſt; 
in fact, it is in this direction all the rivers of America flow, 
becauſe, excepting the Cordillieros, there are no very ex- 
tenſive chains of mountains, and none whoſe directions are 
parallel to them. In the old as well as the new Continent, 
moſt of the waters have their greateſt extent from weſt to 
eaſt, and moſt of the rivers flow in this direction, which is 
cauſed by another reaſon, 1. e that there are many long 
chains of mountains parallel to each other, whoſe direction 
is from weſt to eaſt, and becauſe the rivers and other 
ſtreams are obliged to follow the intervals which divide 
theſe chains of mountains; conſequently one ſingle chain 
of mountains, directed from north to ſouth, will produce 
rivers, whoſe direction will be the ſame as that of thoſe 
which iſſued from many chains of mountains, whoſe com- 
mon direction is from eaſt to weſt ; and it is for this parti- 
cular reaſon, that the rivers of America have this direction 
in common with thoſe of Europe, Africa, and Aſia. 

A remarkable phenomenon has been obſerved with re- 
ſpect to rivers, and that is, that in the inland parts and at 
a diſtance from the ſea, they flow in a direct line, but in 
proportion as they approach their mouths they aſſume 
more of a winding or ſerpentine courſe “. In large 7 5 

there 


The reaſon of this is, probably, that as moſt rivers deſcend from 
mountains, and as their 22 is leſs retarded by the continued rub- 
bing againſt their beds, they are more rapid near the ſource. On che 

Vor. I. ; CG J SQNtrary, 
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there is a conſiderable eddy along the banks; and the 
nearer the ſea the greater is this eddy, The ſurface of the 
water in rivers is by no means level from bank to bank; 
on the contrary, the middle of the ſtream is higher or lower 
than the water of the ſides, according to circumſtances, 
When a river ſwells ſuddenly by the melting of fnow, or 
any other cauſe, the middle of the ſtream is ſenſibly higher 
than the ſides : in one inſtance tie elevation is ſaid to have 
been as great as three feet, On the other hand, when 
rivers approach their mouths, the water near the fides is 
commonly more elevated than that in the middle. 

The ſwelling of the Nile and its inundations have a long 
time employed the learned; moſt of them have looked upon 
it as marvellous, though one of the moſt natural things, 
and what is every year to be ſeen in every great river 
throughout the world. It is the rain which falls in Abyſ- 
finia and Ethiopia which cauſes the ſwelling and inun- 
dation of that river, though the north wind muſt be re- 
garded as the primitive cauſe, 1ſt, Becauſe it drives the 
clouds which convey this rain from the coaſt of Abyſſinia: 
2ndly; becauſe blowing againſt the mouths of the Nile, 
it cauſes the waters to return againft the ftream, and 
thus prevents them from pouring into the ſea in too great 
a quantity; this circumſtance may be every year relied on, 
when the wind being at the north, and ſuddenly veering 
to the ſouth, the Nile in one day loſes what it gathered in 
four. | 

By a nice calculation, it is fuppoſed that the quantity 


of water which a river equally rapid with the Po. would 


convey to the ocean, would be in the proportion of a cu- 
bical mile in 26 days; and that all the rivers in the globe 
would, in the ſpace of 112 years, ſupply the ſea with 
21,372,026 cubical miles of water, which is about equal 
to its whole contents. 

From this calculation it follows, that the quantity cf 
water evaporated from the fea, and which the clouds con- 
vey to the earth, producing rivulets, ſtreams, and rivers, 
is from 20 to 21 inches a year, or about two-thirds of 1 
line each day; and Mr. alley has demonſtrated that the 
vapours which riſe from the fea*, and which the wind 

convey 


contrary, when they deſcend into the plains, their courſe is known ts 
be leſs rapid, and they are conſequently diverted from a right line by 
every little obſtacle which preſents itſelf, The ſame reaſon will account 
or the different mouths £ the Nile, the Ganges, &c. Editor. 


It is calculated, that from a fquars fovi of water, about one pitt 
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canvey over the earth, are ſufficient to form all the rivers, 
and to ſupply all the water which falls on the ſurface of 
the earth. 

When the courſe of a river is interrupted by a preci- 
pice, it frequently forms a cataract or waterfall. The fall 
of Niagara, in the river St. Laurence, in Canada, is the 
moſt famous in the world. The river is, in the part juſt 
above the fall, three quarters of a mile broad—the whole 
of this valt ſheet of water is poured down the rocks, from 
the height of 150 feet perpendicular. The noiſe of the 
fall is heard at ſeveral leagues diſtance ; and the daſhing 
produces a miſt which reaches to the clouds, and which 
jorms a moſt beautiful rainbow whenever the ſun ſhines. 
Both the Rhine and the Nile have their cataracts, The 
river Volgda, in Ruſſia, has two, The river Zara, in 
Africa, has one near its ſource. The river Velino, in 
Italy, has a cataract of above an hundred and fifty feet 
perpendicular. Near the city of Gottenburgh, in Sweden, 
the river ruſhes down from a prodigious high precipice inta 
a deep pit, with a terrible noiſe, and ſuch dreadful force, 
that thoſe trees deſigned for the maſts of ſhips, which are 
floated down the river, are uſually turned upſide down in 
their fall, and often are ſhattered to pieces, by 'being 
daſhed againſt the ſurface of the water in the pit; this 
occurs it the maſts fall ſideways upon the water; but if 
they fall endways, they dive fo far under water, that they 
diſappear for a quarter of an hour, or more: the pit into 
which they are thus plunged, has been often ſounded with 
a line of ſome hundred tathoms long, but no ground has 
been found hitherto. There is alſo a cataract at Powerſ- 
court, in Ireland, in which the water is ſaid to fall three 
hundred feet perpendicular; which is a greater deſcent 
than that of any other cataract in any part of the world. 

There are rivers which loſe themſelves in the ſands, 
and others which ſeem to precipitate into the. bowels of 
the earth: the Guadalquiver in Spain, the Tigris and the 
Rhine itſelf loſe themſelves in the earth. It is aſſerted, 
that in the weſt part of St. Domingo, there is a mountain 
of a conſiderable height, at the foot of which are many 
caverns or ſubterraneous rivers, and the rivulets fall with 


15 evaporated in 24 hours; of this water one part falls back into the 
ſea, and another part is carried off in the form of clouds; tice clouds 
are arreſted the tops of mountains, where they fall in th- tim of 
ran, &c.— This rain finks into the earth, and forms ſprings, 1ivulets, 
&c. which, uniting, fall from the mountains in larger currents. Editor, 
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ſo much noiſe, as to be heard at the diſtance of ſeven or 


eight miles, 


In the old continent there are about 4.30 rivers, which 
fall directly into the OCEAN, or into the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea, and in the new continent, ſcarcely 180 rivers 
are known, which fall directly into the ſea: but in this 
number only the great rivers are comprehended. All theſe 
rivers carry to the ſea a great quantity of mineral and 
faline parts, which they have waſhed from the different 
foils through which — have paſied. 'The particles of 
falt, which are eaſily diſſolved, are conveyed to the ſea b 
the water. Some naturaliſts, and among the reſt Hally, 
have pretended that the ſaltneſs of the fea proceeded only 
from the ſalts of the earth, which the rivers tranſport thi- 
ther. Others aſſert, that the ſaltneſs of the ſea is as ancient 
as the ſea itſelf, and that this falt was created only that 
the ſea might not _ but it may be well ſuppoſed 
that the ſea is preſerved from corruption by the agitations 
of the wind, and the flux and reflux, as much as by the 
ſalt it contains; for when it is kept in a barrel, it cor- 
rupts in a few days, and Boyle relates that a mariner be- 
calmed for 13 days, found at the end of that time the ſea 
ſo infected, that if the calm had not ceaſed, the greateſt 
part of his people on board would have periſhed. The 


- water of the ſea is alſo mixed with a bituminous oil, which 


gives it a diſagreeable taſte, and renders it very unhealthy. 
The quantity of ſalt contained in ſea water, is about 
1-40th part, and the ſea is nearly equally faline through- 
out at top as at the bottom, under the line, and at the 
Cape of Good Hope, although there are ſeveral parts, as 
on the Moſambique Coaſt, where it is falter than elſewhere. 
It is alſo aſſerted not to be fo faline under the Arctic 
Zone, which may proceed from the great quantity of 
ſnow, and the great rivers which fall into thoſe ſeas, and 
becauſe the heat of the ſun produces but little evapo- 
ration there, in compariſon of the evaporatiow in hot 
climates. | 
The ocean ſurrounds the whole earth without any inter- 
ruption of continuity, and the tour of the globe may be 
made by paſſing the point of South America; but it is not 
yet known whether the ocean ſurrounds the northern part 
of the globe in the ſame manner; and all mariners who 
have attempted to go from Europe to China by the 
north-eaſt or north-weſt, - have alike miſcarried in their 
Enterpriſes. 
The 
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The feas which are called MEDITERRANEAN, are pro- 
perly branches from the great ocean, by which they are 
tupplied. LAK Es differ from the Mediterranean ſeas, bo- 
cauſe they do not receive any water from the ocean; for, 
on the contrary, if they have communication with the ſeas, 
they furniſh them with water; thus the Black Sea, which 
ſome geographers have regarded as a connection with the 
Mediterranean, and conſequently as an appendix to the 
ocean, is in reality only a lake; becauſe, inſtead of re- 
ceiving water from the Mediterranean, it ſupplies it with 
ſome, and flows with rapidity through the Boſphorus into 
the lake called the ſea of Marmora, and thence through the 
ſtrait of the Dardanelles into the Grecian ſea. The water 
of the Black Sea appears to be leſs clear, and much lets 
faline than that of the ocean. No iſland is to be met with 
throughout this ſea; tempeſts are very violent here, and 
more dangerous than in the ocean; becauſe the whole body 
of the waters being contained in a baſon, which may be 
faid to have no outlet, they have a kind of whirling mo- 
tion, when they are agitated, which ſtrikes the veſſels on 
every ſide with an inſupportable violence. 

Next to the Black Sea, the greateſt lake in the univerſe 
s the Caſpian ſea, whoſe extent in length from north to 
ſouth is about three hundred leagues, and ſcarcely more 
than fifty broad, on an average. This lake receives 
one of the greateſt rivers in the world, i. e. the Volga; 
alſo ſome other conſiderable rivers, as the Keir, the 
Fay, and the Gempo; but what is ſingular, is, that it 
does not receive any on its eaſtern fide throughout this 
whole length of 3oo leagues. There are ſome ſmall iſlands 
in the Caſpian ſea, and its waters are much leſs ſaline than 
thoſe of the oceanz ſtorms are here very dangerous, and 
large veſſels are not uſed for navigation therein, as it is 
ſhallow, and many banks and ſhoals are ſcattered under the 
lurface of the water, 

There are lakes which, like pools, do not receive any 
river, and from which none go out. There are others 
which do receive rivers, and from which- others run ; and 
laſtly, ſome which only receive rivers. The Caſpian ſea 
and the lake Aral are of the laſt kind; they receive the 
waters of many rivers, and contain them. Thus the 
Dead fea receives the Jordan, though no river goes from 
it. In Aſia Minor there is a ſmall lake of the ſame kind, 
which receives the waters of a river the ſource of which is 
near Congi, and which, like the preceding, has no _ 
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mode than evaporation, to throw oft the waters it receives : 


there is one much larger in Perſia, on which the town of 


Marago ſtands ; its figure is oval, and it is about ten or 
twelve leagues long, by ſix or ſeven broad; it receives the 
river Tauris, which is not very conſiderable, There is 
alſo a ſimilar ſmall lake in Greece, about 12 or 15 leagues 
from Lepanto, and there are fome of the ſame kind both in 
Africa and America. 

The moſt general and largeſt lakes, however, are thoſe 
which having received another river, or many ſmall rivers, 
give riſe to other great rivers. It is worthy of remark that 
all lakes from which rivers derive their origin; all thoſe 


which fall into the courſe of rivers, and which carry their 


water thereto, are not faline; and almoſt all thoſe, on the 
contrary, which receive rivers, without other rivers iſſuing 
from them, are ſaline: which ſeems to favour the opinion 
we have laid down on the ſubject of the ſaltneſs of the fea ; 
for evaporation cannot carry off fixed ſalts, and conſe- 
quently thoſe which rivers carry into the ſea, remain in it; 


and although river water appears to taſte ſweet, we well 


know that it contains a ſmall quantity of ſalt, and in 
courſe of time the ſea muſt have acquired a conſiderable 


degree of ſaltneſs, which muſt ſtill continue increaſing. 


It is thus therefore, in all probability, that the Black Sea, 
the Caſpian ſea, the lake Aral, the Dead ſea, &c. are 
become ſalt. 

The moſt remarkable lake perhaps in the world, is the 
Dead fea, the waters, of which contain much more bitu- 
men“ than ſalt; this bitumen, which is called the Bitumen 
of India, is no other than the Aſphaltum, which has 
cauſed ſome authors to call this ſea, Lake Aſphaltnm, The 
land which borders on this lake contains a great quantity 
of bitumen, and many have applied the fables to this lake, 
which the poets feign of the lake Avernus, that no fiſh 
could hve in it, and that birds which attempted to fly over 
it were ſuffocated ; but neither of theſe lakes produce ſuch 
mortal events; fiſh live in both, birds paſs over them, and 
men bathe in them without the leaſt danger. A petrifying 
lake in Iceland is alſo mentioned as remarkable, and the lake 
Neagh, in Ireland, has alſo the ſame property of apparently 
turning wood, &c. into ſtone; but -theſe petrifications are 
no other than incruſtations like thoſe. made by the water of 
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C HAP. III. 


Of winds, regular and irregular — monſoons — hurricane. 
whirlwinds——water-ſpouts. 


OTHING is more irregular in our climates than 

the courſe of the WINDS; but there are countries 
where this irregularity does not exiſt, but where the wind 
blows conſtantly in one uniform direction. 

There are ſeveral cauſes which influence the motions of 
the air, but the moſt powerful is the heat of the ſun, which 
by rarefying the air, produces an influx of the cold air, 
which is a heavier fluid, and conſequently preſſes in upon 
that which is rarefied and light, and produces a ftream or 
£urrent of air. In the torrid zone this effect is more uni- 
formly manifeſt than in other parts of the world. In the 
regions near the equinoctial line, a continual rare faction 
is produced by the fun, and a conſtant current of air fol- 
lows that luminary in his progreſs from caſt to welt, This 
caſterly wind blows ſo generally in. the Pacific Ocean, 
that the ſhips which ſail from Acapulca to the Philippines, 
perform a voyage of 2700 leagues in leſs than two 
months. 

About 28 or 30 degrees on this ſide of the line, the weſt 
winds are equally conſtant; and for this reaſon, the veſſels 
returning from the Weſt-Indies to Europe do not purſue the 
ſame route as in going out. 

The winds which blow continually for ſome months, are 
generally followed by contrary winds, and mariners are 
obliged to wait for that which is favourable to them ; when 
theſe winds change, a calm or dangerous tempeſt enſues for 
ſeveral days, and ſometimes a month, 

Theſe general winds, cauſed by the rarefaction of the 
atmoſphere, combine differently by different cauſes in dif- 
ferent climates; in part of the Atlantic ſea, under the 
temperate zone, the north wind blows almoſt conſtantly 
during the months of October, November, December, and 
January, which is the reaſon why theſe months are the 
moſt favourable to embark from Europe for India, in order 
to paſs the line by the favour of theſe winds; and it is 
known by experience, that ſhips which quit. Europe in the 
month of March do not arrive ſooner at Brazil than thoſe 
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which fail in the month of October. The north wind 
almoſt continually reigns during winter in Nova Zem- 
bla, and the other northern coaſts; the ſouth wind blows 
during the month of July to Cape Verd, when the rainy 
ſeaſon, or winter of theſe climates ſets in: at the Cape of 
Good Hope the north-weſt wind blows during the month 
of September : at Patna, in India, this north-weſt wind 
blows during the months of November, December, and 
January, and produces heavy rains; but the eaſt wind 
blows during the other nine months. 

In the kingdom of Guzarat, and on the coaſts of the 
neighbouring ſea, the north winds blow from the month 
of March till the month of September; and during the other 
months of the year ſouth winds almoſt always reign, 
The Dutch, to return from Java, generally ſet fail in the 
month of January or February by an eaſterly wind, which 
is felt as far as 18 degrees northern latitude, after which 
they meet with the fouth winds, which carry them to St. 
Helena. 

In the Mediterranean, the winds blow from the land 
towards the ſea, at the ſun's ſetting, and, on the contrary, 
from the fea towards the land at its riſing ; ſo that in the 
morning it is an eaſterly wind, and in the evening a 
weſterly wind; the ſouth wind, which is rainy, and which 
generally blows at Paris, Burgundy and Champagne, at the 
beginning of November, and which cedes to mild and tem- 
perate breezes, produces the fair weather vulgarly called the 
ſummer of St. Martin's. 

On the ſea, the winds are more regular than at land, be- 


cauſe the temperature of the ſea is more equal than that ot 


the land, as the temperature of the latter is altered by a va- 
riety of cauſes; ſuch as electricity, volcanoes, exhalations 
from the earth, the exploſion of meteors, &c. 

In general, on the fea, the eaſt wind, and thoſe which 
come from the poles, are ſtronger than the welt and thoſe 
which proceed from the equators. On the land, on the 
- contrary, the weſt and ſouth winds are more or lets violent 
than the eaſt and north winds, according to the ſituation of 
the climates. 

Contrary currents are often obſerved in the air; clouds 
are ſeen to move in one direction ; and others, which are 
higher or lower than the firſt, in a contrary courſe : but 
this contrariety of motion does not remain very long, and 
is commonly produced only by the reſiſtance of ſome clouds 
to the action of the wind, and by the re- action of the di- 
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rect wind, which reigns ſolely as ſoon as the obſtacle is 
diſſipated. 

The winds are more violent in mountainous places than 
in plains; and the higher we aſcend, the more the power 
of the wind increaſes, until we reach the common height of 
the clouds; that is, to about one quarter, or one third of 
a league perpendicular; beyond that height, the ſky is ge- 
nerally ſerene, eſpecially in ſummer, and the wind is faid 
to be even imperceptible on the tops of high mountains. 

A current of air, like a current of water, increaſes in 
velocity, where the ſpace of its pallage is ſtraitened; the 
wind, which is ſcarcely perceptible in a wide and open plain, 
becomes violent in paſſing through a narrow paſſage be- 
tween two mountains, or ſimply between two lofty build- 
ings; and the point of the moſt violent action of the wind 
is above theſe ſtructures or mountain ſtraits, The air 
being compreſſed by the reſiſtance of theſe obſtacles, has 
a greater maſs or denſity, and the ſame velocity ſubſiſting, 
the effort or guſt of wind becomes much ſtronger ; this 
15 the cauſe that near a church, or a caſtle, the winds ſeem 
to be much ſtronger than they are at a certain diſtance 
from theſe edifices. It has been often remarked, that the 
wind being reflected by an ifolated building, does not pre- 
vent it from being more violent than a direct wind, which 
produced this reflected wind; for this we are able to diſ- 
cern no other reaſon than the above; the impelled air com- 
preſſes againſt the building, and is reflected not only with its 
former velocity, but alſo with a greater body, which, in 
tact, renders its action much more violent. 

Particular winds, whether direct or reflected, are more 
violent than thoſe which are general. An uniformly con- 
tinued ſtream of air produces not ſuch havock as the fury 
of thoſe winds which blow in ſudden guſts. The predo- 
minancy of certain winds, in certain parts, has occaſioned 
a general diviſion of them into zones, though it is not to 
be underſtood that their effects are invariable. The eaſt 
wind, which extends 20 or 30 degrees on each fide the 
equator, may be ſaid to occupy the torrid zone. The 
north wind occupies the frigid zone; and with reſpect to 
the temperate zone, the winds which reign there, are, 
if the expreſſion may be allowed, only currents of air, 
whoſe motion is compoſed of thoſe two winds whoſe di- 
rection tends to the weft; and with reſpect to the weſterly 
winds, whoſe direction tends to the eaſt, and which often 


reign in the temyerate zone, whether in the Pacific or 
Vor. I, ©; Atlantic 
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Atlantic oceans, they may be conſidered as winds, reflected 
by the continents of Aſia and America, but originally de- 
rived from the eaſt and north winds. 0 

The MonsooNs, or TRADE Winns, are ſubject to de- 
viations. Some continue for a longer, ſome for a ſhorter 
time; and they alſo differ in their extent, and in their de- 
gree of violence. In the Indian ocean, for inſtance, be- 
tween Africa and India, as far as the Moluccas, the caſt 
winds begin to reign at the month of January, and laſt til 
the beginning of June. In the month of Auguſt or Sep- 
tember, the contrary motion begins; and the weſt winds 


reign during three or four months. In the intervals of 


theſe monſoons, that is, at the end of June, in the month of 
July, and beginning of Auguſt, there is no wind on that 
ſea; but they have violent ſtorms, which come from the 
north. 

There are winds which may be regarded as particular to 
certain coaſts; for example, the ſouth wind is almoſt con- 
tinual on the coaſts of Chili and Peru; it begins at the 46th 
degree, or thereabouts, ſouth latitude, and extends beyond 
Panama, which renders the voyage from Lima to Panama 
much eaſier to be performed than the return, The weſtern 
winds blow almoſt continually, or at leaſt very frequently, 
on the Magellanic coaſts, and over the environs of the {trait 
of Le Maire; the north and north-weſt winds almoſt con- 
tinually reign on the Malabar coaſt ; the north-weſt wind is 
alſo very frequent on the coaſt of Guinea; and at a certain 
diſtance from that coaſt, in the open ſea, we meet with the 
north-eaſt wind very frequently. The weſterly winds reign 
on the coaſts of Japan, in the months of November and 
December. 

The alternate or periodical winds, which we have juſt 
been ſpeaking of, are ſea winds; but there are alſo land 
winds, which are periodical, and return either at a certain 
ſeaſon, or in certain days, or even at certain hours: on 
the Malabar coaſt, for example, from the month of Sep: 
tember to April, a land wind blows from the eaſtern fide; 
this wind generally commences at midnight and finiſhes at 
noon, and is not felt beyond 12 or 15 leagues from the coalt, 
and from noon till midnight a weak fea wind reigns, which 
comes from the weſt : on the coaſt of New Spain in Ame- 
rica, and on that of Congo in Africa, land winds reign dur- 
ing the night, and fea winds during the day: at 3 
the winds blow from all quarters at .pnce during the nigh, 
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and veſſels cannot then come in, nor depart from it with 
ſafety in the day- time. & 

The winds are however more irregular on the land 
than on the ſea, and more irregular on the higher lands 
than on plains. The mountains not only alter the direc- 
tion of winds, but even they produce winds, which are 
either conſtant or variable according to different cauſes 
the melting of the ſnow, which is upon the mountains, 
generally produces conſtant winds, which ſometimes re- 
main very long; the vapours which are ſtopt by mountains 
which accumulate there, produce variable winds, very 
frequent in all climates. In the ſtraits, on all the pro- 
jecting coaſts, at the extremity and in the environs of 
all promontories, peninſulas and capes, and in all nar- 
row gulphs, ſtorms are frequent: but there are alſo ſeas 
much more tempeſtuous than others. The Indian ocean, 
the Japan ſea, the Magellanic ſea, that of the African 
coaſt beyond the Canarics, and on the other fide towards 
the country of Natolia, the Red ſea, &c. are very liable 
to ſtorms. The Atlantic ocean is more ſtormy than the 
ocean, which is called from its tranquillity, the Pacific Sea ; 
nevertheleſs this Pacific ſea is not abſolutely tranquil, except 
etween the tropics, and about the temperate zones ; and 
the more we approach the poles, the more we are ſubject 
to variable winds, whoſe ſudden change often cauſes 
tempeſts. | 

All terreſtrial continents are ſubject to variable winds, 
which often produce ſingular effects; in the kingdom of 
Caſſimir, which is ſurrounded by the mountains of Cauca- 
ſus, a very ſudden reverſe of ſeaſons is felt, In leſs than an 
hour's journey on mount Pirepenjale we paſs from ſummer 
to winter. A north and a ſouth wind blow perceptibly 
within 200 paces of one another on the mountains of Ga- 
tela of India; the extreme heats of ſummer are felt on one 
lide of the mountain, and all the rigours of winter on the 
other. The ſame phænomenon is alſo obſerved at Cape Ro- 
zalgate in Arabia, and on the iſland of Ceylon. 

In Egypt during ſummer, hot ſouth winds very common- 
ly prevail, which diſturb the reſpiration, and raiſe ſo great 
a quantity of ſand, that the ſky ſeems covered with thick 
clouds; this ſand is ſo fine, and driven with ſuch force, that 
it penetrates every where, even into the cloſeſt coffers. When 
theſe winds laſt many days they cauſe epidemical diſeaſes, 
which are often followed by a great mortality. 
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The Cape of Good Hope is famous for its tempeſts 
and the ſingular cloud which produces them: this alan! 
appears at firſt only like a ſmall round ſpotiin the ſky, 
called by the ſailors the Ox's Eye, and which probably 
appears ſo minute from its exceeding great height. In 
Natolia a ſmall cloud forms like the Ox's eye at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and from this cloud iſſues a terrible wind, 
which produces ſimilar effects x. In the ſea between Africa 
and America, eſpecially under the equator and in the neigh- 
bouring parts of it, theſe kind of tempeſts very often ariſe ; 
near the coaſts of Guinea ſometimes three or four of theſe 
ſtorms are formed in a day; they are cauſed and announced, 
like thoſe of the Cape, by ſmall black clouds: the reſt of 
the ſky is generally very ſerene, and the ſea calm. The 
firſt blaſt which proceeds from theſe clouds is furious, and 
would ſink ſhips in open ſea, if they did not take the pre- 
caution to furl the fails: it is principally in the months of 
April, May, and June that theſe tempeſts are experienced 
on the Guinea ſea, becauſe no regular wind blows there 
during the ſeaſon. 

All theſe tempeſts are produced by winds which proceed 
from a cloud, and their direction is either to the north or 
- ſouth, north eaſt or ſouth weſt, &c. but there are others 
called HURRICANES, Which are ſtill more violent than 
theſe, and in which the winds ſeem to proceed from all the 
coaſts; they have a whirling motion which nothing can 
reſiſt, A calm generally precedes theſe horrible tempeſts, 
and the ſea then appears like a piece of glaſs : but in an in- 
ſtant the fury of the winds raiſes waves as high as the clouds. 
There are parts where we cannot land, becauſe alter- 
nately there are always calms and hurricanes of this kind : 
the Spaniards have therefore Called theſe places calms and 
tornadoes, | 

When from a ſudden rarefaction, or any other cauſe, 
contrary currents of air meet in the ſame ſpot, a wWHIRL- 
WIND is produced. Perhaps the ſame effect takes place in 
another element, and gulphs or Whirlpools may be no other 


*The cauſe of the wind which ſucceeds the appearance of the 
cloud, ſeems to be the rarefaction of the air cauſed by the diſcharge of 
electrical matter from the cloud. In the hot climates theſe black clouds 
are known to be highly charged with electricity, and the electric fire be- 
ing in this reſpect analogous to other fire or heat, produces an immediate 
rarefaction of the air. This rarefaction produces a kind of vacuum, 
and the cold denſe air ruſhing in, a tempeſt naturally enſues, Editor. 
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chan the eddies of the water formed by the action of two 
or more oppoſite currents: the Euripus, ſo famous for the 
death of Miſtotle, alternately abſorbs and rejects the water 
ſeven tinzes in twenty-four hours ; this gulph is near the 
Grecian coaſt, The Charybdis, which is near the ftrait 
of Sicily, rejects and abſorbs the water thrice in twenty- 
four hours: on the whole, we are not quite certain of the 
number of alternatives of motion in theſe gulphs. The 
greateſt known gulph is that of the Norway ſea, which is 
affirmed to be upwards of twenty leagues in circuit, It ab- 
ſorbs for ſix hours all that is near it, water, ſhips, &c. 
and afterwards returns them in the ſame ſpace of time as it 
drew them in. 


A WATERSPOUT is no other than a whirlwind at ſea, 
The vacuum which is cauſed by the meeting currents cauſes 
the water to riſe up in the form of a cylinder, or rather of 
an inverted cone. In the travels of M. Thevenot there 
is a very minute and circumſtantial account of the forma- 
tion of a waterſpout, though there is reaſon to ſuſpect that 
the relation is not without ſome optical deceptions. 

The firſt, ſays this celebrated voyager, which appear - 
ed to me was on the northern coaſt, between us and the 
iſland Queſomo, at a gun-ſhot from the ſhip, the head of 
the ſhip was then to the north eaſt: we directly perceived 
water which boiled on the ſurface of the ſea about a foot 
high, it was whitiſh, and appeared above that height 
like a thick ſmoke, ſo that it properly reſembled ſome 
burning ſtraw, which only ſmoked; it made a noiſe like 
that of a torrent which runs with much rapidity in a deep 
valley: but this noiſe was mixed with a clearer, fimilar 
to the ſtrong hiſſing of ſerpents or vipers; a little while 
afterwards we perceived ſomething like dark canal, 
which bore a {trong reſemblance to a ſmake which aſcends 
towards the clouds, turning round with: great velocity; this 
appeared about the thickneſs of my finger, and the ſame 
noiſe ſtil] continued; the duration of this ſpout was no 
longer than about half a quarter of an hour: this over, 
we perceived another on the ſouth fide of us, which began 
in the ſame manner as the preceding: and almoſt as ſoon, 
a ſimilar one made its appearance on the weſt fide; and 
directly after a third by the fide of this ſecond, the fartheſt 
of the three might be about a muſket ſhot diſtance from us : 
they all three appeared like burning heaps of ſtraw, a foot 
and a half or two ſect high, We afterwards ſaw as many 


canals 
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canals which deſcended from the clouds, on thoſe places 
where the water was raiſed up, and each of them was as 
broad at the end faſtened to the cloud, as the broad end 
of a trumpet, and reſembled the breaſt or teat of an animal, 
drawn perpendicularly down by an heavy weight; theſe 
canals appeared of a darkiſh white, and were not ſtrait, 
but crooked in ſome places, they even were not perpen- 
dicular; but on the contrary, from the clouds where 
they were joined to the parts which drew in the water, 
they were very much bent; and what is more particular, 
is, that the cloud which the ſecond of theſe three was 
faſtened ro, having been driven by the wind, this canal 
followed it without breaking or quitting the place where 
it drew in the water, and paſſing behind the firſt canal, 
they were ſometimes croſſed like a St. Andrew's Croſs. 
At the beginning they were all three about the thickneſs 
of my finger, but afterwards the firſt of the three in- 
creaſed conſiderably: but the laſt which was formed 
ſcarcely remained longer than that which we ſaw on the 
north {1de. The ſecond on the ſouth fide remained about 
a quarter of an hour, but the firſt on that fide remained a 
little longer, and this it was which terrihed us the mot. 
At firſt its canal was as thick as my finger, afterwards as 
thick as my arm, then as my leg, and at laſt as the trunk 
of a large tree, which a man might compaſs with his arms, 
We diſtinctly perceived water through this tranſparent 
body, which aſcended in a ſerpentine manner. Sometimes 
it diminiſhed a little in ſize, ſometimes at top and ſome- 
times at bottom, then it reſembled exactly a ſoft tube with 
| ſome fluid matter preſſed with the fingers, either upwards, 
to make this liquor deſcend, or at bottom, to cauſe it to 
aſcend. After this it diminiſhed fo much that it was thin- 
ner than my arm ; afterwards it returned as thick as my 
' thigh, and then again became very thin; at laſt, I faw 
that the water elevated on the ſurface of the ſea began to 
iower, and the end of the canal which touched it divided 
and grew narrower, when a variation of the light removed 


it from our view.” 
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Of volcanoes—earthquakes—the formation of new iſſand. 
caves and grottoes—bogs and fen mutation: 


of land into ſea, Cc. 


HE burning mountains called VoLcanoes, include 
1 in their bowels ſulphur, bitumen, and matters which 
ſerve as aliment to a ſubterraneous fire, the effect of which 
is more violent than that of gunpowder, or even of thunder. 
A volcano is a cannon, of an immente volume, the orifice 
of which is often more than half a league : this mouth 
vomits forth torrents of ſmoke, flame, rivers of bitumen, 
ſulphur, and melted metal, clouds of cinders and ſtones, 
and ſometimes it ejects enormous rocks to many leagues 
diſtance, which human powers united could not move: the 
combuſtion is ſo terrible, and the quantity of burnt and 
melted matters which the mountain throws out, is fo plen- 
tiful, that they enter cities, foreſts, cover the fields an 
hundred and two hundred feet in thickneſs, and form 
ſometimes hills and mountains, which are only heaps of 
theſe ejected matters, The action of this fire is ſo great, 
the force of exploſion ſo violent, that its reaction has been 
known to ſhake and move the earth, agitate the fea, over- 
throw mountains, and deſtroy the moſt ſolid towns and 
edifices, even to very conſiderable diſtances. The natives 
of Iceland imagine that the roarings of the volcano are the 
cries of the damned, and its eruptions the effects of the 
rage and deſpair of theſe unhappy wretches. 

In Europe are three famous volcanoes, mount Etna in 
Sicily, mgunt Hecla in Iceland, and mount Veſuvius in 
Italy near Naples. Mount Etna has burnt from time im- 
memorial; its eruptions are very violent, and the matters 
it throws out are ſo plentifu}, that they may be dug to the 
depth of 65 feet, where we meet with marble pavement, 
and the veſtiges of an ancient town which has been covered 
and buried under this thickneſs of matter thrown out 
from the mountain, in the ſame manner as the city of Her- 
culaneum has been covered by the matter thrown out from 
Veſuviuss New mouths of fire were formed in 1650, 
1669, and at other times: we ſee the flame and ſmoke of 
this volcano from Malta, which is about 60 leagues diſ- 
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tance from it. In 1537, there was an eruption of this vol- 
cano, Which cauſed an earthquake in Sicily for 12 days, 
and which overthrew a -very great number of houſes and 
ſtructures : it ceaſed only by the opening of a new mouth, 
which burnt every thing for five miles in the environs of 
the mountain. The cinders thrown out by the volcano 
were ſo abundant, and ejected with ſo much force, that 
they were driven as far as Italy; and veſſels which were 
departed to ſome diſtance from Sicily were incommoded 
by them. Farelli defcribes the conflagration of this moun- 
tain circumſtantially, and ſays the foot of it is 100 leagues 
in circumference. 

This volcano has now two principal mouths, the one 
narrower than the other; theſe two vents always ſmoke, 
but fre is never ſeen to iſſue from them, except during the 
time of eruptions: it is pretended that ſtones are found 
which the volcano has thrown out to the diftance of 60,000 
feet ®, 

One of the laſt and moſt violent eruptions of mount 
Veſuvius was in the year 1737, The mountain vomited 
by ſeveral mouths large torrents of burning metallic mat- 
ters, which diſperſed themſelves over the country and into 
the ſea, Monſ. Monteſquieu, who communicated this re- 
lation to the Academy of Sciences, obſerved with horror 
one of theſe rivers of fire, and ſaw its courſe for ſix or 
ſeven miles till it reached the ſea; its breadth was fixty or 
ſeventy feet, its depth twenty- five or thirty palms, and in 
certain bottoms or valleys, 220: the matter which flowed 
was like the ſcum which iſſues from the furnace of a 


forge. | 

In Aſia as well as in America there are a great number 
of volcanoes ; but there is nothing peculiarly worthy of re- 
mark in any, except the violence with which ſome of them 
occaſionally emit the burning matters with which they are 
charged. | 

In Africa there is a mountain, or rather a cavern, called 
Beniguazevel, near Fez, which always emits ſmoke, and 
ſometimes flames. One of the iſlands of Cape Verd, called 
the iſland of Fargo, is only a large mountain which con- 
tinually burns; this volcano, like the reſt, throws out 
many Cinders and ſtones; and the Portugueſe, who have 


® Sce a moſt intereſting deſcription of this celebrated mountain in an 
elegant and entertaining production, publiſhed by Mr. Kearſley, intitled 
4 The Preſent State of Sicily and Malta,” 
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attempted ſeveral times to erect habitations in this iſland, 
have been conſtrained to abandon this project, through the 
dread of the effects of the volcano. The Canaries, the 
Peak of Teneriffe, and ſome of the higheſt mountains of the 
earth, of the Andes in particular, throw out fire, cinders, 
and large ſtones; from the top, rivulets of melted ſulphur 
flow, which are diſtinguiſhable at a great diſtance, 

The matters which volcanoes throw out, generally come 
forth in the form of a torrent of melted minerals, which 
inundates all the environs of theſe mountains ; theſe rivers 
of flaming melted matters extend even to conſiderable diſ- 
tances, and by cooling, form horizontal or inclined ſtrata, 
which for poſition are like the ſtrata formed by the ſedi- 
ment left by the waters: but it is very eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
the ſtrata produced from matters thrown out by volcanoes, 
from thoſe which have the ſediment of the ſea for their 
origin. 1. Becauſe theſe ſtrata are not throughout of an 
equal thickneſs: 2. Becauſe they contain only matters 
which are evidently perceived to have been calcined, vitri- 
hed, or melted; and becauſe they do not extend to any 
great diſtance, When coal mines are opened, which are 
generally met with in argillaceous earth (clay) at a great 
depth, it ſometimes happens that theſe matters have taken 
hre; there are even mines of coal in Scotland, Flanders, 
&c. which have burnt for a number of years. The com- 
munication of the air ſuffices to produce this effect; but 
thoſe fires which are lighted in theſe mines, produce only 
ſlight exploſions, and do not form volcanoes,* becauſe all 
being ſolid and full in theſe places, fire cannot be excited, 
like that of volcanoes, in which there are cavities and, void 
places where the air penetrates, which muſt neceſſarily ex- 
tend the conflagration and augment the action of the fire, 
to the point in which we ſee it when it produces the terrible 
effects we have ſpoken of. 


* The inflammable air is detached or exhaled in amazing quantities 
in certain places. There was formerly a burning well near Wigan, in 
Lancaſhire ; and another at Broſely, which are now ſtopped up; the va- 
pour of which, when a candle was brought within about a foot of the 
turface of the water, caught flame like ſpirits of wine, and — 
blazing for ſeveral hours after. Of this kind, alſo, are the perpetu 
hres in the kingdom of Perſia, In that province, where the worſhip- 
pers of fire hold their chief myſteries, the whole ſurface of the earth 
tor ſome extent, ſeems impregnated with inflam mable vapours. A. ree 
ſtuck in the ground continues to burn like a flambeau ; an hole made 
beneath the ſurface of the earth, inſtantly becomes à furnace anſwering 
all the purpoſes of a culinary fire, Editor, 
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There are two kinds of EARTHQUAKES, the one cauſed 
by the action of ſubterraneous fres, and the exploſion of 
volcanoes, which are only felt at ſmall diſtances, and at the 
time when volcanoes act, or before they open ; when the 
matters which form ſubterraneous fires ferment, heat, and 
inflame, the fire makes an effort on every fide, and if it 
does not find a natural vent, it raiſes the earth, and forms 
a paſſage by throwing it out, which produces a voicano, 
whoſe effects are repeated, and laſt in proportion to the 
quantity of inflammable matters, If the quantity of mat. 


ters which take fire is not conſiderable, a commotion or an 


earthquake may enſue, without a volcano being formed, 
The air produced and rarefied by the ſubterraneous fire, 
may alſo find ſmall vents, by which it will eſcape, and in 
this caſe there will be only a ſhock without any eruption or 
volcano : but when the inflamed matter is in a great quan- 
tity, and confined by ſolid and compreſſed matters, then a 
commotion and volcano arile ; but all theſe comfnotions 
form only the firſt kind of earthquakes, and can only ſhake 
a ſmall ſpace of ground, A very violent eruption of mount 
Etna will cauſe, for example, an earthquake throughout the 
whole iſtand of Sicily; but it will never extend to the diſt- 
ance of three or four hundred leagues. When any new 
mouths are formed in mount Veſuvius, there are earth- 
quakes at Naples and in the neighbourhood of the volcano : 
but theſe earthquakes have never ſhook the Alps, and are 
not communicated to France, or to other countries remote 
from the ſource of the phenomenon. | 

But there is another kind of earthquake, very different in 
its effects, and perhaps in its cauſes; there are earthquakes 
which are felt at great diſtances, and which ſhake a long 
eourſe of ground, without any new volcano or eruption 
appearing, 

To underſtand rightly what may be the cauſes of this 
kind of earthquake, it muſt be remembered,. that all in- 
flammable matters capable of exploſion, produce, like gun- 
powder, by inflammation, a great quantity of air and va- 
pour ; and that this air produced by hre is in a ſtate of very 
great rare faction. Let us therefore ſuppoſe, that at a very 
confiderable depth, as at about one or two hundred fa- 
thoms, pyrites, and other ſulphureous matters, are to be 
met with; and that, by the fermentation produced by the 
filtration of the water, or other cauſes, they inflame; and 
let us fee what muſt happen: at firſt, theſe matters are not 


diſpoſed regularly by horizontal ſtrata, as the more ancient 
matters 
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matters are, which have been formed by the ſediment of 
the waters; on the contrary, they are formed in perpendi- 
cular ſtrata, in caverns at the foot of theſe clefts, and in 
other parts where the water can act and penetrate. Theſe 
matters inflaming, will produce a great quantity of air or 
vapour, the ſpring of which, compreſſed in a ſmall ſpace, 
like that of a cavern, will not thake the earth immediately 
above, but will fearch for paſſages, in order to make its 
eſcape; it will therefore naturally force its way through 
thoſe parts where it meets leaſt obſtruction, and will there 
fore proceed through the interſtices between the different 
ſtrata, or through any channel or caverns which may afford 
it a paſlage. This ſubterraneous air or vapour will there- 
fore produce in its paſſage a noiſe and motion-proportioned 
to its force and to the reſiſtance it meets witn ; and theſe 
effects will continue till it finds a vent, perhaps in the fea, 
or till it has diminiſhed its force by being greatly expanded. 
This explanation correſponds entirely with all the pheno- 
mena which are oblerved reſpecting earthquakes. They 
proceed with a wave-like motion, and are felt at different 
places, nt at the ſame inſtant, but at different times, in 
proportion to the diſtance. 

We can alſo confirm what has been advanced, by con- 
necting it with two other circumſtances. It is well known 
that mines exhale vapours, independent of the wind pro- 
duced by the current of the water; we often ſee currents 
of unhealthy air and ſuffocating vapours; it is alſo known 
that there are holes, abyſſes, and deep lakes in the earth, 
which produce winds, like the Lake Boleſlaw in Bohe- 
mia, &c. 

From hiſtory we have innumerable inſtances of the dread- 
ful and various effects of theſe terrible phenomena. Pliny, 
in his firſt book, chap. 84, relates, that in the reign of Ti- 
berius, an earthquake happened, which overthrew twelve 
cities in Aſia; and in his ſecond book he ſays, that by a 
great earthquake there were 100 towns overthrown in 
Lybia. In the time of Trajan, the town of Antiochus, 
and a great part of the adjacent country, were ſwallowed 
up by an earthquake; and, in the time of Juſtinian, in 
528, this town was a ſecond time deſtroyed by a ſimilar 
cauſe, with upwards of 40,000 of its inhabitants: and, 
ſixty years after, in the time of Saint Gregory, it felt the 
effects of a third earthquake, with the loſs of 60, oo0 per- 


ons. In the time of Saladin, in 1182, moſt of the towns 


of Syria and Jeruſalem were deſtroyed by the ſame cauſe. 
D 2 In 
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In Calabria and Poh, there have been more earthquakeg 
than in any other part of Europe, In the time of Pope 
Pius XI. all the churches and palaces of Naples were over- 
thrown, and above 30,000 of its inhabitants killed; and 
all thoſe which remained alive were obliged to live in 
tents till they had rebuilt their houſes. In 1629, there 
were earthquakes in Fola, which deſtroyed 7000 perſons ; 
and in 1638, the town of Saint Euphemia was ſwallowed 
up; and there remains only 2 ſtinking lake in its place, 
Raguſa and Smyrna were alſo almoſt deſtroyed. There was 
an earthquake in 1692, which extended into England, Hol- 
land, Flanders, Germany and France; it was chiefly felt 
on the ſea coalts aid rivers, and extended to a ſpace of at 
leaſt 2600 leagues ſquare, On the 16th of June, 1628, 
there was fo terrible an earthquake in the iſland of St. 
Michael, that the ſea near it opened, and, in one place, 
where it was more than 150 fathoms deep, threw up an 
iſland more than a league and a halt long, and upwards of 
60 fathoms high. 

Another earthquake happened in 1691, which began the 
I6th of July, and laſted, in the iſland of St. Michael, till the 
12th of the following month. Tercera and Fayal were 
agitated the next morning . with ſo much violence, that they 
appeared to move ; but theſe frightful ſhocks returned only 
four times; whereas, at St. Michael's, they did not ceaſe a 
moment for 15 hours. The iſlanders having quitted their 
\ houſes which they ſaw fall before their eyes, paſſed all that 
time expoſed to the injuries of the weather. A whole town, 
named Villa Franca, was overthrown ts its very founda- 
tion, and molt of the inhabitants buried under its ruins, 
In many parts, the plains roſe into hills; and in others, 
ſome mountains flattened or changed fituation, A ſpring 
of water iſſued from the earth, which flowed for four hours, 
and which appeared dry all on a ſudden, The air and ſea, 
{till more agitated, reſounded with a noiſe which might 
have been taken for the roaring of a number of wild beaſts. 
Many perſons died with the fright, the ſhips in the ports 
ſuffered dangerous ſhocks, and thoſe which were at anchor, 
or under fail, at 20 leagues diſtance from the iſlands, ſuf- 
fered conſiderable damage. 

In the year 1646, the mountain of the iſland of Machiay 
ſplit with terrible reports, by an earthquake, an accident 
which is very common in that country: ſo many fires iſſued 
through this opening, that they conſumed many negro- 


yards, with the inhabitants, and all that was in them. — 
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the year 168 5, this prodigious crack was to be ſeen, and 

I is apparent; it is called the path of Machian, becauſe it 
at a diitance appears like a path. 

There are carthuuaxcy which ore felt for ſome diſtance at 
ſea, M. Shaw relates, that, in 1721, being on board the 
Gazelle, an Algerie veſich, 1.ounting 50 guns, three violent 
thocks were feit one after the other, as if every time a 
weight of 20 oz 39 tons had been thrown on the ſhip. 
This happened in a part of the Mediterranean which was 
200, fathoms deep. 

In countries ſubject to earthquakes, it happens, when a 
new volcano is formed, earthquakes ceafe, and are only 
felt in the violent eruptions of the volcano, as is obſerved in 


the iſland of St. Chriſtopher, 


New IsLANDs are produced, either ſuddenly, by the ope- 
ration of ſubterraneous fires, or ſlowly, by the accumulated 
ſediments of water. Seneca informs us, that in his time, 
the iſland Therafia ſuddenly emerged from the ſea; and 
Pliny relates, that thirteen iflands aroſe all at once from the 
bottom of the Mediterranean. Upon this ſubject, howe- 
ver, we have ſome facts more recent, and leſs involved in 
obſcurity. | 

The 23d of May, 1707, at the ſun's riſing, near this ſame 
iſland of Theraſia, or Santorin, ſomething was ſeen like a 
floating rock in the ſea ; ſome perſons who were curious, 
went near it, and found this ſhoal, which had iflued from 
the bottom of the ſea, to increaſe under their feet; and they 
brought with them the pumice ſtone and oyſters, which the 
rock ſtill had attached to its ſurface. There was a flight 
earthquake at Santorin, two days before the growth of this 
ſhoal. This new iſland increaſed conſiderably till the 14th 
of June, without any accident, and was then half a mile 
round, and from twenty to thirty feet high; the earth was 
white, and bordered a little on argillaceous; but after that, 
the ſea was troubled more and more; vapours aroſe, which 
infected the iſland Santorin; and, the 16th, 17th, or 18th 
of July, ſeveral rocks were ſeen to iſſue at once from the 
bottom of the ſea, all of which united and formed like one 
rock. All this was done with a diſmal noiſe, which conti- 
nued upwards of two months, with flames which roſe from 
the new iſland ; it ſtill kept increaſing in circumference and 
height; and the exploſions always threw out rocks and 
{tones more than ſeven miles diſtance, 8 
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The 10th of October, 1720, near the iſland Tercera, 2 
very conſiderable fire aroſe out of the ſea, Some mariners 
having approached it by orders of the governor, perceived, 
the 19th of the ſame month, an ifland which appeared to be 
covered with fire and ſmoke, and a prodigious quantity of 
cinders thrown to a diſtance, as from a volcano, and accam- 
panied with a noiſe ſimilar to that of thunder. 

On the whole, however, the iflands produced by the 
action of hire and earthquakes, are but few, and theſe events 
are ſeldom ; but there are an infinite number of new iſlands 
produced by the mud, ſand and earth, which the rivers, or 
the fea, carry and ranſpors into different places. At the 
mouth of all rivers, maſſes of earth and banks of ſand are 
tormed, whoſe Croat —— becomes conſiderable enough to 
form iflands of a moderate ſe. The fea reti ring from 
certain coaſts, leaves the moſt elevated parts naked, which 
form ſo many new iſlands; and fo likewiſe, by extending 
itſelf on certain ſhores, it covers the lowelt parts, and 
leaves the higheit, which it could not ſurmount, apparent 
above the ſurface of the water, which form ſo many more 
iſlands: in conſequence of which it is remarked, that there 
are very few iſlands in the middle of the ſea, and that they 
are almoſt all in the neighbourhood of the continents, where 
the ſea formed them, either by retreating from, or ap- 
proaching towards, different countries. 

Water and fire, the natures of which are ſo different, 
and even fo contrary, produce ſimilar effects, or at leaſt 
thoſe which appear to us as ſuch. Water has produced 
mountains, and formed moſt iſlands. There are likewiſe 
caverns, clefts, holes, gulphs, &c. ſome owe their origin 
to ſubterranean fires, and others to water. 

Saint Patrick's CAVERN, in Ireland, is not ſo conſiderable 
as it is famous; it is the ſame with the Dog's Grotto *, 
near Naples, and that which throws out fire in the moun- 
tain of Beniguazeval, in the kingdom of Fez. ' 

One of the moſt remarkable and largeſt caverns known, 
is that of Antiparos, an ample deſcription of which has been 
given us by M. de Tournefort, It is computed to be three 
hundred fathoms deep from the ſurface of the earth; but 
the grotto appears to be forty fathoms high by fiſty broad; 


* Tt is ſo called becauſe it produces in conſiderable quantity that 
kind of vapour which is called fixed air, and which being heavier than 
the common air, riſes _ to about the height of two feet. As this air 
is mortal to all animals which breathe it, the dogs are ſuffocated, 


though men OT walk in fatety through the grotto, 


it 
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ic is filled with large, beautiful ſtalactites, or ſparry pillars 
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like iſicles, of various forms, as well on the roof of the 
vault as at the bottom. 

In that part of Greece, which is called Livadia, (the 
Achaia of the ancients) there is a large cavern in a moun- 
tain, which was formerly very famous for the oracles of 
Trophonius, between the lake Livadia and the adjacent ſea, 
which, in the neareſt part, is forty miles over 3 there are 
forty ſubterranean paſſages acroſs the rock, under a lofty 
mountain, through which the waters of the lake continu- 
ally flow. 

In the month of June, 1714, a part of the mountain of 
Diableret, in Valois, fell ſuddenly, between two and three 
o'clock in the afternoon. The {ky was very ſerene; the 
mountain was of a conical figure, and deſtroyed fiſty- three 
huts belonging to the boors, and cruſhed to death hiteen 
people, and more than an hundred head of large, and much 
more of ſmall cattle, covering a ſquare league with the 
ruins it occaſioned. A profound darkneſs was cauſed by 
the duſt ; the heaps of tones thrown together were above 
thirty perches; ; theſe heaps it: 'pped the current of the water, 
which formed new and very deep lakes. In all this there 
was not the leaſt trace of bituminous matter, ſulphur, lime, 
nor conſequently any ſubterrancan fire; and apparently the 
baſe of this great rock was worn away, or periſhed and re- 
duced to duſt *. 

We have a remarkable example of theſe ſinkings near 
Folkſtone, in the county of Kent. The hills in its envi- 
rons have ſunk gradually, by an imperceptible motion, and 
without any earthquake. Theſe hills internally are rocks of 
ſtone and chalk. By this finking, they have thrown into 
the ſea rocks and earths which were adjacent to it. 

When the waters on the ſurface of the earth cannot find 
vent to flow, they form Mok assEs and BOGS. The molt 
famous moraſſes in Europe, are thoſe of Muſcovy at the 
fource of the Tanais; thoſe of Finland, where the great 
moraſſes of Savolax and Enaſak are; there are alſo ſo in 
Holland, Weſtphalia, and many other low countries; in 
Ala, the moraſſes of the Euphrates, thoſe of Tartary, and 
the Palus Meotidis; nevertheleſs, in general, there are 
ſewer of them in Aſia and Africa than in Eur ope; but 
America may be ſaid to be but one continued moraſs, 
throughout all its plains. This great number of moraſſes is 


IMſtoire de I Academe des Sciences, anno 1715, p. 4. 
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a proof of the modern date of the country, and of the ſaiaff 
number of inhabitants, and ſtill more of their want of in. 
duſtry. 

A circumſtance related by Dr. Plot will ſerve to give 
an idea of the quantity of earth which the rain detaches 
from the mountains, and carries along with it into the val- 
leys : in his Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, he ſays, that, 
eighteen. feet deep in the earth, a great number of pieces 
of money coined in the reign of Edward V. have been 
found; i. e. two hundred years before his time; ſo that 
this ground, which is boggy, has increaſed above a foot in 
eleven years, or an inch and a twelfth every year. We may 
ſtill make a fimilar obſervation on trees buried at 17 feet 
depth, below which medals of Julius Czfar have been 
found; fo that the earth brought from the tops of moun- 
tains into plains by running waters, ſerves very conſiderably 
to inereaſe the elevation of the ground of plains. 

It is evident that conſiderable changes have taken place 
on the ſurface of the globe, not only by the action of fire, 
but by water alſo. The ſea, from various circumſtances, 
has repeatedly changed its bed. Authors have ſuſpected, 
that tho iſland of Great Britain was formerly united to the 
continent of France. On the coaſts of France, England, 
Holland and Germany, the ſea has retreated in many parts. 
In Italy, a conſiderable tract of territory has been gained by 
the retreating of the ocean; and Ravenna, which was for- 
merly a ſea- port of the Exarques, is no longer a maritime 
town, 

In the city of Modena, and four miles round, whatever 
part is dug, when we reach the depth of ſixty-three feet, 
and bore hve feet deeper with an auger, the water ſprings 
out with ſuch force, that the well is filled in a very ſhort 
ſpace of time. This water flows continually, and neither 
diminiſhes nor increaſes by the rain or drought. What is 
remarkable in this ground is, that when we reach the 
depth of fourtzen feet, we find pavements, and other ruins 
of an ancient own, as boards, houſes, different pieces of 
moſaic work, &c. after which we find a very ſolid ground, 
which 1s thought to have never been ſtirred; yet below it 
there is a moiſt earth mixed with vegetables; and at twen- 
ty- ſix feet. are entire trees, as nut-trees,. with nuts on 
them, and a great quantity of branches and leaves of trees; 


at twenty-eight feet depth, we meet with a friable chalk, 


mixed with many ſhells; and this bed is eleven feet in thick - 
neſs; after which, we again meet with vegetables, and fo 


on alternately chalk and earth mixed with vegetables, to the 
; depth 
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depth of ſixty- three feet; at which depth is a bed of ſand 
mixed with ſome gravel and ſhells, like thoſe formed on the 
coaſts of the Italian ſea, Theſe ſucceſſive beds of fenny or 
marſhy earth and chalk arg: elways met with in the ſame 
order, wherever we dig; and. very often the augur meets 
with large trunks of trees, which it bores through, and 
which occafions great trouble. to the workmen ; bones, coals, 
flint, and pieces of iron are alſo found. Ramazzini, whe 
relates theſe circumſtances, thinks that the gulph of Venice 
formerly extended as far as even beyond Modena; and that, 
by courſe of time, and perhaps by the inundations of the ſea, 
this ground has been formed. 

On the mountain of Stella, in Portugal, is a lake, in 
which the wrecks of ſhips have been found, notwithſtanding 
this mountain is more than twelve leagues diſtant from any 
ſea, Sabinus, in his commentaries on Ovid's Metamorpho- 
ſes, ſays, that by the monuments of hiſtory it appears, that 
in the year 1460, a whole ſhip, with its anchors, was found 
in a mine of the Alps. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Nature of Man. — C/ s by SET" e; of 
Human Life. — Of the Senſes.— Anecdotes 
illuſtrative of this Subject. 


AN is a being compounded of two diſtin natures, 

body and ſoul. The ſoul exiſts independent of the 
ſenſes, but receives all its information by their means. 
The leper, whoſe ſkin is dried up, has no ſenſe of external 
feeling; and a man deaf from infancy, has no ideas of 
ſounds. But to give a more perfect idea of the nature of 
man, it will be proper to purſue him through the differ- 
ent ſtages of his exiſtence, 

At its birth, the INFANT is expoſed to a new element, 
the air, What the ſenſations are on the admiſſion of this 
element into the lungs, it is impoſſible to gueſs ; but, from 
the cries of the infant, we may conjecture, that it is attend- 
ed with pain. The eyes of an infant are indeed open, but 
they are dull, and appear to be. unfitted for the perform- 
ance of any office whatever; and the outward coat of them 
is wrinkled, , The ſame reaſoning will apply to moſt 
of the other ſenſes, It js not till after forty days that it 
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begins to ſmile; nor is it till then that it begins to weeg4 
its former ſenſations of pain are unaccompamied with. tears, 
The ſize of an infant born at the full time, is twenty-one 
inches, though ſome do not exceed fourteen; and it gene- 
rally weighs twelve, and ſometimes fourteen pounds. The 
form of the body and members of a new-born infant are by 
no means perfect. At the end of three days, there uſually 
appears a kind of jaundice; and at that time there is. ge- 
nerally milk in the breaſt of the infant, which is ſqueezed 
out with the fingers. The ſkull of infants is not com- 
pletely formed: in the language of the nurſery, the head 
is OPEN in a particular part ; that is, the ſkull bones haye 
not yet grown far enough to. meet, In this opening, a 
palpitation may ſometimes be diſcovered ; and the beating 
of the arteries may- always be felt. Above this opening, 
a ſpecies of ſcurf appears, which is rubbed oft with a bruſh, 
In this country, infants, as ſoon as born, are injudicioully 
and unnaturally laced with bandages ; ſo that they are not 
able to move a ſingle joint. Nations which we call barba- 
rous, act more rationally and more humanely in this re- 
ſpect. The Siameſe, the Indians, the Japaneſe, the Ne- 
groes, the Savages of America, lay their infants naked in 
hanging beds of cotton, or in cradles lined with fur. 
Infants ſleep much, but their fleep is often interrupted. 
They ought to have the breaſt every two hours in the day, 
and in the night as often as they awake. It is of great 
importance to keep children clean and dry from their ex- 
crements. The American Indians, who cannot change 
their furs as frequently as we can our cloths, put under 
them the duſt of rotten wood, and renew it as often as it 
becomes damp, Great evils enſue from the negligence of 
nurſes. Infants are ſometimes left to cry for a conſidera- 
ble time, which often occaſions diſeaſes, or, at leaſt 
throws them into a ſtate of laſſitude, which deranges their 
conſtitutions, To palliate this, they are ſometimes put into 
a cradle and rocked to fleep, Which. may occaſionally de- 
range the ſtomach and head. Before children are put into 
the cradle, we ought to be certain that they want nothing, 
and when they are rocked, it ought never to be with ſuch 
violence as to ſtun or ſtupefy them. The eyes of children 
are always directed towards the light, and if one eye only 
be directed to it, the other will probably become weak; 
both eyes ought, therefore, to be equally ſhaded, or equally 
expoſed. Squinting is commonly the effect of injudicious 
treatment in this reſpect. For the firſt two or three * 
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the diet of the infant ought chiefly to be confinèd to its 
mother's milk. 

The eight incifores, or fore-teeth, appear firſt, They 
are produced generally by pairs, and from two months old 
to ten or twelve. The four canini (or dog-teeth) appear 
commonly about the gth or 10th month. About the cloſe 
of the firſt, or in the courſe of the ſecond year, 16 other 
teeth appear, called molares, or grinders. In the 5th, 6th, 
or 7th year the fore-teeth, the dog-teeth, and the firſt fix 
of the grinders, naturally ſhed, and a new ſet appears. At 
the age of puberty, or later, the dentes ſapientz or wiſe 
teeth, appear. Women are faid to have' fewer teeth than 
men. 

The hair of moſt infants is exceedingly light, almoſt 
white, When a child is ſuffered to cry violently; and too 
long, it is in danger of a rupture; but the early applica- 
tion of bandages or truſſes will frequently remove the 
complaint. 

The frame of infants is ſaid (perhaps erroneouſly) to be 
leſs ſenſible of cold than during any other ſeaſon of life. 
The pulſe is certainly ſtrong, and it is therefore fair to 
conclude, that the internal heat is conſiderable. Till the 
age of three years the life of infants is extremely preca- 
rious;* in the courſe of the enſuing ſecond and third 
years it becomes more certain, and at ſix or ſeven a child 
has a greater probability of living than at any other period 
of life. It is remarked that of a certain number of chil- 
dren born at the fame time, above a fourth die in the firſt 
year; above a third in two years, and at leaſt one half in 
three years. By other cafculations, it appears that one half 
of the children born at the ſame time, are not extin& in 
leſs than ſeven or eight years. 

At 12 or 15 months infants begin to liſp. A is the 
vowel which they pronounce with moſt eaſe. Of the con- 
ſonants B, M, P, T, are moſt eafy, In every language 
therefore, Baba; Mama, Papa, are the firſt words that 
children learn. Some Children pronounce dictinctly in two 
years, though the generality do not ſpeak for two years and 
a halt, and frequently not ſo early. | 


It is rendered ſtill more ſo' by injudicious treatment. Vegetable 
diets and frequent purges murder innumerable poor infants, As the 
animal frame is in a ſtate of debility at this period of life, ſtrengthen- 
ng animal food is certainly moſt proper ; andy as the inteſtines are ge- 
nerally inclined' to a ſtate of relaxation, frequent purges are certain to be 
deſtructire. Editor. | 
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Some young perſons ceaſe growing at 14 or 15, While 
others continue their growth to 22 or 23. In men the 
body attains its perfect proportion at the age of 30, and 
in women ſooner, The perſons indeed of women are ge. 
nerally complete at 20. The diſtance between the eyes 
is leſs in man than in any other animal; in ſome creatures, 
in fact, the _ are at fo great a diſtance, that it is im- 
poſſible they ſhould ever view the ſame object with both 
eyes at once, Men and apes are the only animals that have 
eye-laſhes on the lower eye-lid. Other animals have them 
on the upper, but want them on the lower lid. The upper 
lid riſes and falls, the lower has ſcarcely any motion. 

The ancients erroneouſly conſidered the hair as a kind 
of excrement; and believed that, like the nails, it increaſed 
by the lower part puſhing out the extremity; but the 
moderns have diſcovered that every hair 1s a tube, which 
fills and receives nutriment like the other. parts of the 
body. The roots, they obſerve, do not turn grey ſooner 
than the extremities, but the whole changes colour at 
once.. Inſtances have been known of perſons who have 
grown grey in one night, 

There is no part of the body which has been ſubject ta 
ſuch changes of faſhion as the hair and the beard. Some 
people, and among others the Turks, cut the hair off 
their heads, and let their beards grow. The Europeans, 
on the contrary, ſhave their beards, and wear their hair, 
The negroes " ob, their heads in figures at one time, in 
ſtars at another, in the manner of friars; and ſtill more 
commonly in alternate ſtripes; and their little boys are 
ſhaved in the ſame manner. The Talapoins, of Siam, 
ſhave the heads and the eye-brows of ſuch children as are 
committed to their care. ow nation ſeems to have en- 
tertained different prejudices, at *different times, in favour 
of one part or another of the beard. 

'The neck ſupports the head, and unites it to the body. 
This part is much more conſiderable in the generality of 
quadrupeds than in man, But fiſhes, and other animals 
that have not Jungs ſimilar to ours, have no neck what- 
ever. Birds, in general, haye the neck longer than any 
other kind of animal: thoſe of them which have ſhort 
claws, have alſo. ſhort necks; thoſe, on the contrary, that 
have them long, are found to have the neck in pro- 
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The human breaſt is outwardly formed in a very dif- 
ſcrent manner from that of other animals. It is larger iu 
proportion 
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proportion to the ſize of the body; and none but man, 
and ſuch animals as make uſe of their fore feet as hands, 
ſuch as monkeys, bats, and ſquirrels, are found to have 
thoſe bones called clavicles, or, as we uſually term them, 
collar- bones. The breaſts in women are larger than in 
men; however, they ſeem formed in the ſame manner; 
and, ſometimes, milk is found in the breaſts of men as well 
as in thoſe of women, Birds, and all other oviparous * 
animals, have no teats; but viviparous + fiſhes, as the whale 
and the dolphin, have both teats and milk. 

There is little known exactly with regard to the pro- 
portion of the human figure; and the beauty of the beſt 
ſtatues is better conceived by obſervation than by meaſure- 
ment. Some who have ſtudied after the ancient maſters, 
divide the body into ten times the length of the face, and 
others into eight. They tell us, that there is a ſimilitude 
of proportion in different parts of the body: thus, that 
the hand is the length of the face? that the thumb is the 
length of the noſe ; that the ſpace between the eyes is the 
breadth of the eye; that the breadth of the thickeſt part 
of the thigh is double that of the thickeſt part of the leg, 
and treble the ſmalleſt; that the arms extended are as long 
as the figure is high; that the legs and thighs are the length 
of the figure. 

The ſtrength of man is very conſiderable when matured 
by practice. We are aſſured, that the porters of Con- 
ſtantinople carry burthens of not leſs weight than nine 
hundred pounds; and M. Deſaguliers tells us of a man in 
an upright poſture, who, by diſtributing a certain number 
of weights, in ſuch a manner that every part of his body 
bore its ſhare, was able to ſupport a weight of two thou- 
ſand pounds, 

The ſtrength of a man may be {till farther eſtimated 
by the continuance of his labour, and by the agility of his 
motions, Men, who are exerciſed in running, outſtrip 
horſes, or at leaſt continue their ſpeed for a greater length 
of time, In a journey alſo, a man will walk down a 
horſe; and after they have proceeded together for feveral 
days, the horſe will be quite tired, and the man will be as 
freſh as at the beginning. The royal meſſengers of Iſfßa- 
han, who are runners by profeſſion, go thirty- ſix leagues 
m fourteen or fifteen hours. Travellers aſſure us, that 
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the Hottentots out- run lions in the chace; and that the 


ſavages who hunt the elk, purſue with ſuch ſpeed this animal, 
which is as fleet as a ſtag, that they at laſt tire it down, and 
take it. The civilized man is ignorant of his own 
ſtrength, nor is he ſenſible how much he loſes of it by 
effeminacy, and how he might add to it by the habit of 
vigorous exerciſe, | 


Leſt our deſcription of man ſhould be found imperfect, 
it will be proper to examine the human countenance, as it 
appears among ourſelves, when agitated by the PASSIONS, 
In affliction, in exceſhve joy, in love, in ſhame, in com- 
paſſion, the eyes are apt to be ſwelled, and in a manner 
obſcured, by an overflow of tears. The effuſion of theſe 
is always accompanied with a tenſion of the muſcles of the 
viſage, by which there is occahoned an opening of the 
mouth. At the ſame time, the natural moiſture in the 
noſe becomes more. copious, and, by internal paſſages, 
blends itſelt with the lachrymal moiſture z which does not, 
however, flow uniformly, but at intervals. 

In ſorrow, the two corners of the mouth are lowered, 


the middle of the under lip is raiſed, the eye lid is half 


cloſed, the pupil of the eye is raifed, and almoſt covered 
with the eye-lid, and the other muſcles of the face are fo 
much relaxed, that the fpace between the mouth and the 
eyes is larger than ordinary, and of conſequence the coun- 
tenance appears lengthened. - | 

In fear, terror, or horror, the forehead is wrinkled, the 
eye-brow is raiſed, the. eye-lids are as much as poſſible 
extended, and diſcover a part of the white of the eye over 
the pupil, which is lowered, and ſomewhat concealed by 
the inferior eye- lid; the mouth, at the ſame time is widely 
opened, and the lips being ſeparated, both the upper and 
under teeth are ſeen, 

In contempt and deriſion, the upper lip is raiſed on one 
fide, and on the other there is a little motion, as if in or- 
der to ſmile; the noſe is ſhrivelled on the ſame ſide that 
the. lip is raiſed, and the corner of the mouth is extended; 
the eye on the ſame fide is almoſt, ſhut, while the other is 
Open as uſual, but the pupil of each is lowered, as when 
one looks from high to low. TR 
In jealouſy, envy, and malice, the eye-brow falls down, 
and is knit, the eye-lid is raiſed, and the pupil lowered ; 
the under lip is raiſed on each fide; while the corners of 
the mouth are rather lowered,. and the middle 4 the 
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under- lip is raiſed, in order to join the middle of the upper 


In laughter, the two corners of the mouth are extend» 
ed, and ſomewhat raiſed; the upper part of the cheeks is 
raiſed, and the eyes are more or lets cloſed ; the upper lip 
is raiſed, while the under one is lowered; and, in immo= 


derate laughter, the mouth is opened, and the ſkin of the 


noſe is contracted. 


When the conſtitution of the body is found, it is poſſi- 


. and ſobriety, to lengthen out the period of LIFE for a few 
y years. But even of this there ſeems to be an uncertainty z 
: Men no doubt there are who have ſurpaſſed the uſual period 
e of human exiſtence; and, not to mention Par, who lived 
to the age of one hundred and forty-four, and Jenkins, 
- to that of one hundred and fixty-five, as recorded in the 
N Philoſophical Tranſactions; we have many inſtances of the 
6 prolongation of life to one hundred and ten, and even to 


one hundred and twenty years, Yet this longevity was 
occaſioned by no peculiar art or management. On the 
contrary, it appears, that the generality of  fuch long- 
livers were peaſants. accuſtomed to the greateſt fatigues, 
huntſmen, or labourers ; men, in fact, who had employed 
their whole bodily ſtrength, and even abuſed. it, if to abuſe 
it is poſſible, otherwiſe than by continual idleneſs and de- 
bauchery, 

If in the duration of life there is any difference to be 
found, it ought ſeemingly to be aſcribed to the quality ob 
the air, In elevated fituations, it has been obferved, there 
are commonly found more old people than in ſuch as are 
low. The mountains of Scotland and Wales, of Auvergne 
and Switzerland, have furniſhed more inſtances: of extreme 
longevity than the plains of Holland or Flanders, of Ger- 


man exiſtence may be ſaid to be the ſame in every country. 
If not cut off by accidental diſeaſes, Man is found to live 
to the years of ninety or an hundred. Beyond that date 
our anceſtors did not live; nor has it in any degree varied 
lince the time of David. 

From a careful inſpection of the regiſters of burials in 
a certain number of country pariſhes in France, compared 
with the mortality of Paris, the following table has been 
made out of the probable duration of human life, 


TABLE 


ble perhaps, by moderation in the paſſions, temperance 


many or Poland. In general, however, the period of hu- 
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By this. Table it appears, that it is reaſonably to be 
expected, or in other words that we may lay an even 
wager, that an infant newly born will live eight years; 
that an infant of one year will live thirty- three years 
longer; that an infant of two years will live thirty-eight 
years longer; that a man of twenty will live thirty-three 
years and five months longer ; that a man of thirty will live 
twenty-eight years longer; and ſo proportionally of every 
other age. 


Ideas of external things are conveyed to the ſoul of 
man by means of the five sENSEs, ſceing, Hearing, feeling, 
taſting, and Jmelling. The organs by which the ſenſes 
act are the nerves, which are ſmall thread-like fibres di- 
tributed all over the body, and all of them connected with 
the brain. | 

The eyes ſeem to be formed very early in the human 
embryo. In the chicken alſo, of all the parts that are 
double, theſe are the ſooneſt produced; and it is obſerved 
from the eggs of ſeveral forts of birds, as well as thoſe of 
lizards, that the eyes were much larger and more early in 
their expanſion, than any other parts of two-fold growth. 
Though in viviparous animals, and particularly in man, 
they are, at firſt, by no means fo large in proportion as 
in the oviparous clafles, yet they obtain their due forma- 
tion ſooner than any other parts of the body. Thus it is 
alſo with the organ of hearing. The little bones that help 
to compoſe the internal parts of the ear, are entirely 
formed before any of the other bones, however large they 
may afterwards become, have acquired any part of their 
growth or folidity, Hence it is evident, that the parts of 
the body, which are furniſhed with the greateſt quantity of 
nerves are thoſe which appear the ſooneſt, and which are the 
ſooneſt brought to perfection. | 

Mr. Cheſelden, having couched for a cataract a boy of 
thirteen years of age who had been blind from his birth, 
and having thus communicated to him the ſenſe of ſeeing, 
was at great pains to mark the progreſs of his viſual - 
powers. This youth, though hitherto incapable of ſeeing, 
was not, however, abſolutely and entirely blind, Like 
every other perſon, whoſe viſion is obſtructed by a cataract, 
he could diſtinguiſh day from night, and even black from 
white, or- either, from the vivid colour of ſcarlet. Of 
tne form of bodies, however, he ſaw nothing, nor of co- 
lours themſelves, unleſs the light was ſtrong, At firſt, 
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the operation was performed only upon one of his eyes; 
and when he ſaw for the firſt time, ſo far was he from 
forming the ſmalleſt conception of diſtances, that he ſup. 
poſed (as he himſelf expreſſed it) every thing he ſaw touched 
his eyes, in the ſame manner as every thing he felt touched 
his ſkin. The objects that pleaſed him moſt were thoſe 
of which the ſurfaces were plain, and the-figures regular : 
though as yet he could in no degree judge of their dif- 
ferent forms, or aſſign a reaſon why ſome were more agree- 
able to him than others. The ideas he had entertained 
of colours, during his former dark ſtate, were ſo imperfect 
that, when he ſaw them in reality, he could hardly be 
perſuaded they were the fame. When ſuch objects were 
ſhewn him as he had been formerly familiar with, by the 
touch, he obſerved them with earneſtneſs, in order to diſ— 
tinguiſh them a ſecond time. As of theſe, however, he 
had too many to retain all at once, the greateſt number were 
forgotten; and for one thing which he knew, after ſeeing 
it, there were a thouſand things, according to his own de- 
claration, of which he no longer poſſeſſed the ſmalleſt re- 
membrance, He was very much ſurpriſed to find that thoſe 
perſons, and thoſe. things, which he had loved beſt, were 
not the moſt pleaſing to the eye; nor could he help teſti- 
fying his diſappointment in finding his parents leſs hand- 
ſome than he had conceived them to be. Before he could 
diſtinguiſh that a picture reſembled a ſolid body, above two 
months elapſed. Till then, he only conſidered it as a ſur- 
face diverſified by a variety of colours: but, when he be- 
gan to perceive that theſe ſhadings actually repreſented 
human beings, he alſo began to examine, by the touch, 
whether they had not the uſual qualities of ſuch bodies; 
and great was his ſurpriſe to find ſmooth and even, what 
he had ſuppoſed a very unequal ſurface. He was then 
ſhewn a miniature-portrait of his father, which was con- 
tained in his mother's watch-caſe; and though he readily 
perceived the reſemblance, yet he expreſſed his amazement, 
how ſo large a face could be compriſed in ſo ſmall a com- 
"paſs. To him it appeared as ftrange as that a pint-vellel 
{ſhould contain a buſhel. At firſt, he could bear but a very 
ſmall quantity of light, and he ſaw every object much 
greater. than the life ; but in proportion as he obſerved ob- 
jects that were in reality large, ſo in proportion he con- 
ceived the others to be diminiſhed. Beyond the limits of 
what he ſaw, he had no conception of any thing. He 


knew that the apartment he occupied was only a part Fo 
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ihe houſe; and yet he could not imagine how the latter 
ſhould appear larger than the formet. Before the opera- 
tion, he formed no great expectations of the pleaſure he 
ſhould receive from the new ſenſe he was promiſed, That 
he might be enabled to read and write, was his grand ob- 
ject. He faid, among other things, that he could enjoy 
no greater delight from walking in the garden, with this 
ſenſe, than without it; becauſe there he already walked at 
his eaſe, and was acquainted with all the walks. With 
vreat truth he alſo remarked, that his blindneſs gave him 
one advantage over the reſt of mankind; an advantage 
which indeed he preſerved for a long time after he had ob- 
tained the ſenſe of ſeeing; namely, that of being able to 
walk in the night with confidence and ſecurity. No ſoon- 
er, however, had he begun to enjoy this new ſenſe, than 
he was tranſported beyond meaſure ; and he declared, that 
every new object was a new ſource of delight to him; that 
his pleaſure was ſo great he had not language to expreſs it. 
About a year after he was carried to Epſom, where there 
is a very beautiful, and a very extenſive proſpect: with 
this he ſeemed greatly charmed ; and the landicape before 
him he called a new method of ſeeing. He was couched 
in the other eye, a year after the former, and of both ope- 
rations the ſucceſs was equally great. When he ſaw with 
both eyes every object appeared to him twice as large as 
when he ſaw but with one eye, though he did not ſee dou- 
ble, or at leaſt he ſhewed no marks from which any ſuch 
concluſion might be drawn. | 
We judge of diſtance only by experience, otherwiſe, 
when experience does not ſet us right, the more diſtant an 
object is, the ſmaller it appears. When, from particular 
circumſtances, we cannot form a juſt idea of diſtance, and 
when we cannot judge of objects but by the angle, or 
rather the image, which they form in our eyes,. we are 
then neceſſarily deceived as to the ſize of ſuch objects. 


' Every man has experienced how liable we are in travelling 


by night to miſtake a buſh which is at hand for a tree which 
is at a diſtance, or indeed a tree which is at a diſtance for a 
buſh which is at hand. In the ſame manner, if we do not 
diſtinguiſh objects by their form, and if thereby we cannot 
judge of diſtance, the ſame fallacy will ſtill remain; in 
this caſe, a fly, which may paſs with rapidity immediately 
before our eyes, will appear to be a bird at a conſiderable 
diſtance ; and a horſe which may be in the middle of a 
plain, without motion, and in an attizude ſimilar, for ex- 
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ample, to that of a ſheep, will appear no larger thai # 
ſheep, till we have once diſcovered that it is a horſe, 

Whenever, therefore, we find ourſelves benighted 
an unknown place, where no judgment is to be formed of 
diſtance, we are every moment liable to deceptions of vi- 
ſion; hence originate the dreadful anecdotes of SPECTREs, 
and of thoſe ſtrange, hideous, and gigantic figures, which 
ſo many perſons tell us they have ſeem, 1 'hough ſuch ap- 
pearances, it is commonly aflerted, exiſt ſolely i in the ima- 
gination, yet it is highly poſſible, that they might appear 
literally to the eye, and be in every different reſpect ſeen 
as deſcribed to us. That this remark is conſonant to truth, 
will be allowed to be the more probable, when we reflect, 
that whenever we cannot judge of an object except by the 
angle which it forms in the eye, this object is magnified in 
proportion to its nearneſs; and that, if it appeared at fir{t 
to the ſpectator who is alike incapable of diſtinguiſhing 
what he fees, and of judging at what diſtance he ſees it; 
if it appeared for inſtance, when at the diſtance of twenty 
or thirty paces, a few feet high, it muſt appear to him, 
when advanced to within 2 few feet of it, of a ſize ſtu— 
pendouſly increaſed. At this he muſt naturally be aſto- 
niſhed and terrified, till he comes to touch the ſeemingly 
gigantic object, and to diſtinguiſh it; for in the very 
inſtant that he has an actual perception of what it is, 
the object will diminiſh, and appear to him as it in reality 
is, If, on the other hand, he is afraid to approach it, and 
he flies from the ſpot with precipitation, the only idea he 
will have of what had preſented itſelf to him, will be that 
of the image which had been formed in his eye; the image 
of a figure he had ſeen, gigantic in its ſize, and horrible 
in its form. The prejudice with reſpect to ſpectres, there- 
fore, originates from nature; and ſuch appearances depend 
not, as philoſophers have luppoicd, lolely upon the imagi- 
nation. 

As the ſenſe of ſight is the effect of the action of light 
upon the eye, it is well- known that too much light is ex- 
tremely prejudicial, as well as too little - Travellers 

who 


It is, however, area ng how far the eye can accommodate it{ lt 
to darkneſs, and make the "belt of a gloomy ſituation. When firit 
taken from the light, and brought into a dark room, all things diſap- 
peur; or, it any thing is ſeen, it is only the rem: uning radiations that 
nill continue in the 2 But, after a very little time, when theſe art 
ſpent, the eye takes the advantage of the ſmalleſt ray that happens to 

enter; 
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ho croſs countries covered with ſnow, are obliged to 
wear a crape before their eyes. Perſons, therefore, who 
read or write much ſhould accuſtom themſelves to a mo- 
dcrate light. 

There are many reaſons to induce us to ſuppoſe that ſuch 
perſons as are ſhort-{ighted fee objects larger than others 
and yet it is a certain truth that they ſee them leſs. 

Error is however not conſined to any one ſenſe; and 
that of HEARING is liable to ſimilar miſtakes with that of 
light. This ſenſe conveys no diſtinct intelligence of the 
diſtance whence a ſounding body is heard: a great noiſe 
far oft, and a ſmall one very near, produce the ſame ſenſa- 
tion; and, unleſs we receive information from ſome other 
ſenſe, we can never diſtinctly tell whether the ſound be a 
great or a {mall one. It is not till we have by experience 
become acquainted with any particular ſound, that we can 
judge of the diſtance when we hear it. When, for ex- 
ample, we know the tone of a bell, we are then at no great 
loſs to determine how far it is from us. 

The air is the principal means of conveying found “. 
Sound is in effect always a vibration, or wave-like motion, 
communicated by other bodies to the air, and to our ſenſes 
by the air ſtriking on our auditory nerve. 

Every body that ſtrikes againit another produces a ſound, 
which is ſimple in ſuch bodies as are not elaſtic, but which 
is often repeated in ſuch as are. If we {trike a bell, for 
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enter; and this alone, would, in time, ſerve for many of the purpoſes 
of life. There was a gentleman of great covrage and underſtanding, 
who was a major under King Charles the Firſt. "This unfortunate man 
ſharing in his maſter's misfortunes, and being forced abroad, ventured 
at Madrid to do his king a ſignal fervice ; but unluckily failed in the 
attempt. In conſequence of this, he was inſtantly ordered to a dark 
and diſmal dungeon, into which the light never entered, and into 
which there was no opening but by a hole at the top; down which 
the keeper put his provitions, and preſently cloſed it again on the other 
tice, In this manner the unfortunate loyaliſt continued for ſome werks, 
diſtreſſed and diſconſolate z but, at laſt, began to think he faw ſome 
little glimmering of light. This internal dawn ſeemed to encreaſe 
trom time to time, ſo that he could not only diſcover the parts of his 
bed, and ſuch other large objects, but, at length, he even began to 
perceive the mice that frequented his cell; and faw them as they ran 
about the floor, eating the crumbs of bread that happened to fall. 
Atter ſome months confinement he was at laſt ſet free; but, fuch was 
the effect of the darknefs upon him, that he could not for ſume,_days 
venture to leave his dungeon, but was obliged to accuſtom limicit by 
degrees to the light of the day, 

* The ſtrokes of a hell give no ſound, when it is placed under the 
receiver of an air- yum which is exhauſted of its air, Editor. 
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inſtance, a ſingle blow produces a ſound, which is fepeat- 
ed by the undulations of the ſonorous body, and which is 
multiplied as often as it happens to undulate or vibrate; 
Theſe undulations ſucceed each other ſo faſt, that the ear 
ſuppotes them one continued ſound ; whereas, in reality, 
they form many ſounds. Sounding bodies are therefore 
of two kinds; thoſe unclaſtic ones; which being ttruck; 
return but a ſingle found ; and thoſe more elaſtic, returning 
a ſucceſſion of ſounds, which uniting together forex a tone, 
This tone may be conſidered as a great number of ſounds, 
all produced one after the other, by the{ſame body, as we 
find in a bell which continues to ſound for ſome time after 
it is ſtruck. A continuing tone may be Aſo produced from 
a non-elaſtic body, by repeating the blow quick and often, 
as when we beat a drum, or when we draw a bow along the 
{tring of a fiddle. 

To know the manner in which muſical founds become 
pleaſing, it muſt be obſerved, that no one continuing tone, 
how loud or ſwelling ſo ever, can give us ſatisfaction; we 
muſt have a ſucceſſion of them, and thoſe in the moſt 
pleaſing proportion. The nature of this proportion may be 
thus conceived. If we ſtrike a body incapable of vibration 
with a double force, or what amounts to the fame thing, 
with a double maſs of matter, it will produce a found that 
will be doubly grave. Muſic has been ſaid, by the ancients, 
to have been firſt invented from the blows of different 
hammers on an anvil. Suppoſe then we {trike an anvil 
with an hammer of one pound weight, and again with an 
hammer of two pounds, it is plain that the two pound 
hammer will produce a ſound twice as grave as the former, 
But if we ftrike with a two pound hammer, and then with 
a three pound, it is evident that the Jatter will produce a 
found one third more grave than the former. If we {trike 
the anvil with a three pound hammer, and then with 2 
four pound, it will likewiſe follow that the latter will be a 
quarter part more grave than the former. Now, in com- 
. paring all thoſe ſounds, it is obvious that the difference be- 
tween one and two is more caſily perceived than between 
two and three, three and four, or any numbers ſugeeeding 
in the ſame proportion. The ſucceſſion of ſounds will be, 
therefore, pleaſing in proportion to the eaſe with which 
they may be diſtinguiſhed. That found which is double 
the former, or, in other words, the octave to the preceding 
tone, will above all others be the moſt pleaſing harmony. 
The next to that, which is as two to three, or, in _ 

- words, 
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words, the third, will be moſt agreeable. And thus uni- 


verſally, thoſe founds whoſe differences may be moſt eaſily 


compared are the moſt agreeable. 

Sound has in common with light, the property of being 
extenſively diffuſed. Like light, it alſo admits of reflection. 
The laws of this reflection, it is true, are leſs diſtinctly 
underſtood than thoſe of light : all we know is, that ſound 
is principally reflected by. hard bodies, and that their being 
hollow alſo ſometimes inereaſes the reverberation. The 
internal cavity of the ear, which is faſhioned out in the tem- 
poral bone, like a cavern cut into a rock, ſeems to be fitted 
for the purpoles of echoing found with the greateſt preciſion. 

One of the moſt common complaints in old age is deaf- 
neſs; which probably proceeds from the rigidity of the 
nerves in the labyrinth of the ear. This diſorder alſo pro- 
ceeds ſometimes from a ſtoppage of the' wax, which art may 
calily remedy. In order to know whether the defect be an 
internal or an external one, let the deaf perſon put a re- 
peating-watch into his mouth ; and if he hears it ſtrike, he 
may be aſſured that his diſorder proceeds from an external 
cauſe, and may be in ſome meaſure cured, 

It often happens, that people hear better with one ear 
than the other and theſe it is obſerved, have, what muticians 
call, a bad ear, I have made many trials on perſons thus 
circumſtanced ; and I have always found, that their defect 
in judging properly of ſounds proceeds from the inequality 
of their ears, and their receiving by both at the ſame time, 
unequal ſenſations. In like manner, as ſuch perſons hear 
falſe, they alſo, without knowing it, ſing falſe. They alſo 
frequently deceive themſelves with regard to the fide whence 
the ſound comes, generally ſuppoſing the noiſe to come on 
the part of the beſt ear. 

Hearing is a much more neceſſary ſenſe to man than to 
animals. In theſe it is only a warning againſt danger, or 
an encouragement to mutual aſſiſtance. In man, it is the 
ſource of moſt of his pleaſures; and without it the reſt 
of his ſenſes would be of little benefit. A man born deaf, 
muſt neceſſarily be dumb; and his whole ſphere of know- 
ledge muſt be bounded by ſenſual objects. We have a 
ſingular, and perhaps an unexampled inſtance of a young 
man, who, being born deaf, was reſtored, at the age 
twenty-four, to perfect hearing, The account, which jg 
given in the memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 1703, 
page 18, is in ſubſtance as follows: 


« A young 
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« A young man of the town of Chartres, between the 
age of twenty-three and twenty-four, the fon of a tradef- 
man, and deaf and dumb from his birth, began to ſpeak 
all of a ſudden, to the utter aſtoniſhment of the whole 
town. He gave them to underſtand that, about three or 
Jour months before, he had heard the ſound of the bells, 
and was greatly ſurpriſed at this new and unknown ſenſa. 
nag After ſome time, a kind of water iſſued from his leſt 

>ar, and he then heard perfectly well with both. During 
hs three months, he was ſedulouſly employed in liſtening 
without daring to converſe, and accuſtoming himſelf to ſpeak 
ſoftly, ſo as not to be heard, the words pronounced by 
others. He laboured hard alſo in perfocting himſelf in the 
pronunciation, and in the ideas attached to every ſound, 
At length, having ſuppoſed himſelf qualified to break fi- 
lence, he dec! Jared, that he could - now ſpeak, though as yct 
but imperfectly, Soon after, ſome able divines queſtioned 
him concerning his ideas of his paſt ſtate ; and principally 
with reſpect to God, his ſoul, the moral beauty of virtue 
and detormity of vice. The young man, however, had 
not directed his ſolitary ſpeculations into that channel, 
He had gone to mals indeed with his parents, had learned 
to ſign himſelf with the croſs, to kneel down, and to 
aſſume all the grimaces of a man in the act of devotion, 
But he did all this without any manner of knowledge of 
the intention or the cauſe; he ſaw others do the like, 
and that was enough for him. He knew nothing even of 
death, nor did it ever enter into his mind; he led a lite of 
pure animal inſtinet; and though entirely taken up with 
objects of ſenſe, and ſuch as were preſent, he yet did not 
ſeem to have made ſuch reflections even upon theſe, as 
might reafonably have been expected. The young man 
was not, however, deficient in underſtanding ; but the 
underſtanding of a man, deprived of all commerce with 


others, ts ſo very confined, that the mind is in ſome 


meaſure totally under the control of its immediate ſenſa- 
tions.“ 

It is highly poſſible, nevertheleſs, to communicate ideas 
to deaf men, Which they previouſly wanted, and even to 
give them very preciſe notions of abſtract and general ſub- 
jects, by means of ſigns and of letters. A perſon born 
deaf, mav, by time and application, be taught to read, to 
write, and even, by the motions of the lips, to underſtand 
what is ſaid to him; a plain proof how much the ſenſes re- 
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ſemble, and may ſupply the defects of each other. It is 
prob: tble, however, that, as moſt of the motions of ſpeech 
are made within the mouth by the tongue, the knowledge 
from the motion of the lips can be but very confined. 

The ſenſe of FEELING is ſpread over the whole body, 
but it employs itſelf differently in different parts. The 
ſentiment which reſults from feeling, cannot be excited 
otherwiſe than by tne contact and immediate application 
of the ſuperticies orf fome foreign body to that of our own, 
If we aj pply a foreign body againſt the breaſt, or upon the 
ſhoulder of a man, he will feel it; that is, he will- know 
that there is a foreign body which touches him: but he 
will not have a ſingle idea of the form of this body, be- 
cauſe the breaſt touc hing the body in a fingle plain, or 
ſurface, he cannot gather from it any knowledge of this 
body. It is the fame with nn cap to all other parts of the 
body, which cannot adjuſt themſelves upon the ſurface of 
foreign bodies, and bend 3 to embrace at one 
time, many parts of their ſuperficies. Theſe parts of our 
body cannot, therefore, give any juſt idea of their form; 
but thoſe which, like the hand, are divided into a 
ſmall flexible and moveable parts; and which, conſequently 
can apply themſelves at one and the fame time, upon the 
different plains of the ſuperficies of the body, are thoſe, 
which, in effect, give us the ideas of their form, and of 
their ſize. 

It is not, therefore, only becauſe there is a greater quan- 
tity of nervous tufts, at the extremity of the fingers than 
in any other part of the body; it is not, as it is vulgarly 
pretended, becauſe the hand has the moſt delicate ſenſe, 
that it is in effect the principal organ of feeling; on the 
contrary, we can ſay, that there are parts more ſenſible, 
and where the ſenſe of feeling is more delicate, as =» 
eyes, the tongue, &c. but it is merely becauſe the hand 1 


divided into many parts, all moveable, all flexible, all Qing 


at one and the ſame time, and all obedient to. the will; 
it is, becauſe it is the only organ which gives us diſtin&t 
ideas of the form of bodies. Animals which have hands, 
appear to be the molt acute: apes do things ſo reſembling 
the mechanical actions of man, that it ſeems as if they 
had the ſame ſucceſſion of corporeal ſenſation for the 
cauſe of them. Animals, which are deprived of this organ, 
cannot have any knowledge diſtinct enough of the form 
of things; as they cannot graſp any object, and as they 
have not any part diviced and flexible cnou! gh to be able 
Vol. I. e to 
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to adjuſt itſelf upon the ſuperficie; of bodies, they certainly 
have not any preciſe notion of the form, any more than 
of the ſize of them. It is for this reaſon that we often 
ſee them in ſuſpenſe, or frightened at the aſpect of objects 
which they ought to be the beſt acquainted with, and 
which are the moſt familiar to them. The principal organ 
of their feeling is the muzzle, becauſe this part is divided 
in two by the mouth, and becauſe the tongue is another part, 


that ſerves them at the ſame time to touch bodies which we 


ſee them turn and turn again before they take them between 
their teeth. 

It is therefore to the ſenſe of feeling that we are indebted 
for the power of uſefully exerciſing all our other faculties, 
One man does not, perhaps, poſſeſs more ingenuity or ca- 
pacity than another, but becauſe in his earlieſt infancy, he 
made a greater, and a readier uſe of this ſenſe. As ſoon 
as children are indulged with the liberty of their hands, 
they preſently bring them into action, and are fond of 
touching whatever is preſented to them. They are ſeen 
to amuſe themſelves, and take a pleaſure in handling every 
thing they are capable of graſping; they ſeem as if they 
were endeavouring to find out the form of bodies, by 
touching them on every ſide; and for a conſiderable time, 
they amuſe themſelves in this manner, or rather they in- 
form themſelves of new objects. In the reſt of our life we 
ourſelves, it we reflect upon it, amuſe ourſelves in a differ- 
ent method than in doing, or in ſeeking to do any thing 
that is new. 

Of the ſenſes of $MELLING and TASTING there is little 
to be ſaid worthy of obſervation. It is evident, that with 
reſpect to the firſt of theſe, there are animals which are 
infinitely ſuperior to man; and perhaps there may exiſt 
creatures which in delicacy of tatte may as much ſutpab 
the voluptuary, as the beagle does in acuteneſs of ſcent. 
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Of the apparent varieties in the human ſpecies =» Laplanders — 
Tartars —Chin:ſe — Fapaneſe— Formofans — Moguls— Per- 
fians — Arabians — Egyptians — Gireafſians — Turks — Ri- 
fians — Negroes — Hattentots — Americans —Cauſes of this va- 
riety — Accidental varieties White negroes - Pied negroes—- 
The porcupine man — Curious child — Negro that from black 
became white — Dwarfs — Curious wedding — Hiſtory of 
Baby — Gtants — Affecting narrative of two extraordinary 
FWINS» 


1 E RE are many cauſes which contribute to the pro- 
ducing of an apparent variety between the different 
nations of the globe. Climate, food, manners and cuſtoms 
produce not only a difference in ſentiment, but even in the 
external form of different people. 

In examining the ſurface of the earth, and beginning 
our enquiries trom the north, we find in Lapland, and 
in the northern parts of Partary, a race of ſmall- ſized 
men, whoſe figure is uncouth, and whoſe phyſiognomy 
is as wild as their manners are unpoliſhed. (See plate I.) 
Though they ſeem to be of a degenerate ſpecies, they yet 
are numerous, and the countries they occupy are extenſive. 

The LAPLANDERSs, the Danes, the Swedes, the Muſ- 
covites, the inhabitants of Nova- Zembla, the Borandians, 
the Samoids, the Oſtiacs of the old continent, the Green- 
landers, and the ſavages to the north of the Eſquimaux In- 
dians of the new continent, appear to be of one common 
race, which has been extended and multiplied along the 
coaſts of the northern ſeas, and over deſerts, conlidered as 
uninhabitable by every other nation. In theſe countries, 
the viſage is large and broad, the noſe is flat and ſhort, the 
eyes are of a yellowiſh brown, inclining to black, the 
eye-lids are drawn toward the temples, the cheek-bones are 
extremely prominent, the mouth 1s very large, the lower 
part of the countenance is very narrow, the lips are thick 
and turned outward, the voice is ſhrill, the head is dulky, 
the hair is black, and ſtraight, and the ſkin is tawny, 
They are ſmall in ſtature, and, though meagre, they yet 
are of a ſquat form. In general, their fize is about four 
teet, nor do the talleſt excced four feet and a half; and 
among. theſe people, if there is any difference 'to be 
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found, it depends on the greater or leſs degree of defor- 
mity. 

The Daniſh Laplanders have a large black cat, which 
they make a confident of. all their ſecrets, and © coun- 
ſellor in all their difficulties. Among the Swediſh Lap- 
landers, there is in every family a drum, for the purpoſe 
of conſulting the devil; and though the natives of theſe 
countries are robuſt and nimble, from many circumſtances 
there 1s reaſon to ſuppoſe, that they cannot Jive but in 
their own country, and in their own manner.. In tra- 
velling over the ice and ſnow, they uſe ſkates made of fir, 
which are in length about two feet, and in breadth about 
half a foot, and which are raiſed and pointed before, and 
faſtened to the foot by ſtraps of leather. With theſe they 
make ſuch diſpatch, that they eaſily overtake the ſwifteſt 
animals. They alſo uſe a pole, pointed with iron at one 
end, and rounded at the other, This pole ſerves to puſh 
them along, to direct their courſe, to keep them from 
falling, to {top the impetuoſity of their career, and to kill 
what game they overtake, With their ſkates they deſcend 
the ſteepeſt mountains, and ſcale the moſt craggy preci- 
pices; nor are the women leſs ſkilful in ſuch exerciſes 
than the men. They are all accuſtomed to the bow and 
arrow; and it is aſſerted, that the Muſcovite Laplanders 
launch a javelin with ſo much dexterity, that at the diſtance 
of thirty paces, they are ſure to hit a mark no larger than 
a fflver crown, and with ſuch force, that it will transfix 
a human body. As hunters, their favourite purſuit is that 
of the crmine, the fox, the lynx, and the martin; and of 
theſe animals, they barter their ſkins for their favorite arti- 
cles of luxury, brandy and tobacco. 

In winter the Laplanders clothe themſelves with the 
ſkin of the rein-deer, and in ſummer with the ſkins of 
birds. Jo the uſes of linen they are utter ſtrangers. 
The women of Nova Zembla have their noſe and their 
ears pierced, in order to have them ornamented with pen- 
dants of blue ſtone; and alſo, as an additional luſtre to 
their charms, they form blue ſtreaks upon their forehead 
and chin. Thoſe of Greenland dreſs themſelves with the 
ſkin of the dog- fin: they alſo paint the vifage with blue 
and yellow colours, and wear pendants in the ears. They 

live under ground, or in huts almoſt entirely covered 


with earth, and with the bark of certain trees, or the ſkin 


of certain fiſnes; and ſome form ſubtcrranean trenches, 
by 
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by which one hut communicates with another, and by 
which, during the winter- months, they enjoy the con- 
verſation and ſociety of their neighbours. A continued 
ſeries of darkneſs for ſeveral months, obliges them to illu- 
minate their dreary abode with lamps, which they keep 
alive with that very train-oll they uſe as drink. Under. all 
theſe hardihips they are ſubject to few diſcaſes, and they 
live to a prodigious age. 80 vigorous indeed are the old 
men, that they are hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from the 
dung. The only infirmity they experience, and it is an 
infirmity common to them all, is that of blindneſs. Per- 
petually as they are dazzled by the ſtrong reflection of the 
ſnow in winter, and as they are inveloped in clouds of 
ſmoke in autumn and ſpring, rarely, when advanced in 
years, are they ſtill found to retain the - uſe of their 
eyes. 

The TARTAR country, taken in general, comprehends 
the greateſt part of Aſia, and in fact extends from Ruſſia 
to Kamtſchatka. In length it occupies from eleven to 
twelve hundred leagues, and in breadth from ſeven hun- 
dred to ſeven hundred and fiſty, a circumference twenty 
times larger than that of the whole kingdom of France. 

All the Tartar nations have the upper part of the viſage 
very large and wrinkled, even while yet in their youth. 
Their noſe is ſhort and flat, their eyes are little, and funk 
in the head; their cheek-bones are high; the lower part 
of their viſage is narrow; their chin is long and promi- 
nent; their teeth are long and ſtraggling; their eye-brows 


are fo large as to cover the eyes; their eye-lids are thick; 


the face is broad and flat; their complexion is tawny; 
their hair is black. They have but little | beard, have 
thick thighs, and ſhort legs, and, though but of middling 
ſtature, they yet are remarkably ſtrong and robult. The 
uglieſt of them are the Calmoucks, in whoſe appearance 
there ſeems to be ſomething frightful. They are all wan- 
derers; and their only ſhelter is that of a tent made of 
hair or ſkins, Their food is horſe-fleth and camel-fleſn, 
either raw, or a little fodden between the horſe and the 
taddle. They eat alſo fiſh dried in the ſun. Their moſt 
common drink is mare's milk, fermented with millet ground 
into meal. They all have the head ſhaved, except a tuft 
of hair on the top, which they - let grow ſufficiently long 
to form into treſſes on each ſide of the face. Ihe women, 
who are as deformed as the men, wear their hair, which 
they 
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they bind up with bits of copper, and other ornaments of 
the ſame nature. 

The majority of theſe tribes are alike ſtrangers to re- 
ligion, morality, and decency. They are robbers by pro- 
feſſion; and the natives of Dagheſtan, who live in the 
neighbourhood of more poliſhed countries, carry on a 

reat traffic of ſlaves, whom they carry off by force, and 
afterwards fell to the Turks and the Perſians. Their 
wealth conſiſts chiefly of horſes, which are more nu- 
merous, perhaps, in Tartary, than in any other part of 
the world. They are taught by cuſtom, to live in the 
ſame place with their horſes ; they are continually em- 
ployed in training and exerciſing them ; and at length 
they reduce them to ſuch implicit obedicnce, that they ac- 
tually appear to underſtand, as it were, the intention of their 
rider, 

Some travellers tell us, that the limbs of the CHINESE 
(See plate I.) are well proportioned, that their body is large 
and fat, their viſage large and round, their eyes ſmall, their 
eye - brows large, their eye-lids turned upwards, their noſe 
ſhort and flat; that, as for their beard, which is black, 
upon the chin there is very little, and upon each lip there 
are not more than ſeven or eight prickles; that thoſe who 
inhabit the ſouthern provinces of the empire, are more 
brown and tawny than the others; that, in colour, they re- 
ſemble the natives of Mauritania, and the more ſwarthy 
Spaniards; but that thoſe who inhabit the middle provinces, 
are as fair as the Germans. 

Le Gentel aſſures us, that the Chineſe women do every 
thing in their power to make their eyes appear little, and 
oblong; that, for this purpoſe, it is a conſtant practice 
with the little girls, from the inſtruction of the mother, 
forcibly to extend their eye-lids; and that, with the ad- 
dition of a noſe thoroughly compreſſed and flattened, of 
ears long, large, open, and pendant, they are accounted 
complete beauties. He adds, that their complexion is de- 
licate, their lips are of a fine vermillion, their mouth is 
well- proportioned, their hair is very black; but that, by 
the uſe of paint, they ſo greatly injure their ſkin, that be- 
fore the age of thirty, they have all the appearance of old 
age. 

80 ſtrongly do the IAPANESE reſemble the Chineſe, that 
we can harcly ſcruple to rank them in the ſame claſs. As 
inhabitants of a more ſouthern climate, they only differ 
from them in being more yellow, or more brown. In ny 
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neral, their ſtature is contracted, their face, as well as 
their noſe, is broad and flat, their hair is black, and their 
beard is little more than perceptible. They are haughty, 
fond of war, full of dexterity and vigour, civil and oblig- 
ing, ſmooth-tongued, and courteous, but fickle and vain. 
With aſtoniſhing patience, and even almoſt regardleſs of 
them, they ſuſtain hunger, thirſt, cold, heat, fatigue, and 
all the other hardſhips of life. Their ceremonies, or ra- 
ther grimaces, in eating, are numerous and uncouth. 
They are laborious, are very ſkifful artificers, and, in a 
word, have nearly the ſame diſpoſition, the fame manners, 
and the ſame cuſtoms, as the Chineſe. 

One cuſtom which they have in common, and which 
is not a little fantaſtic, is, ſo to contract the feet of the 
women, that they are hardly able to ſupport. themſelves. 
Some travellers mention, that in China, when a girl has 
paſſed her third year, they break the foot in ſuch a 
manner, that the toes are made to come under the ſole; 
that they apply to it a ftrong water, whjch burns away 
the fleſh; and, that they wrap it up in a number of ban- 
dages, till it has aſſumed a certain fold. They add, that 
the women feel the pain of this operation all their lives; 
that they walk with great difficulty; and that their gait is 
to the laſt degree ungraceful. Other travellers do not ſay 
that they break the foot in their infancy, but that they only 
compreſs it with ſo much violence as to prevent its growth; 
but they unanimouſly allow, that every woman of condi- 
tion, and even every handſome women, muſt have a foot 
ſmall enough to enter, with eaſe, the ſlipper of a child of 
ſix years old. 

hough the inhabitants of ,the kingdoms of Pegu and 
Aracan are blacker, yet they all bear a conſiderable reſem- 
blance to the Chineſe. "Thoſe of Aracan place great value 
upon a forehead large and flat; and, in order to render it 
ſo, they apply a plate of lead to the forehead of their 
children the minute they are born. Their noſtrils are 
large, and extended ; their eyes are ſmall and lively; and 
their ears are of ſuch a length as to hang over their ſhoulders. 
They feed without diſguſt on mice, on rats, on ſerpents, 
and on fiſh, however corrupted. Their women are toler- 
ably fair, and their ears are as long as thoſe of the men. 
The people of Achan, who are ſituated farther to the north 
than thoſe of Aracan, have alſo a flat viſage, and an olive- 
coloured ſkin; and ſuch is their want of rehnement, that 


they allow their boys to go quite naked, and their girls with 
only 
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only a flight plate of filver over thoſe parts which nature 
dictates to conceal. 

Northward of the Philippine iſlands is ſituated the iſland 
of FoRmosaA, of which the natives, though ſituated at no 
great diſtance from the coaſt of Fokian in China, diſcover, 
however, no reſemblance to the Chineſe. According to 
Struys, the Formoſans are of ſmall ſtature, thoſe particu. 
larly who inhabit the mountains, and their vifage is broad, 
The women have large and full breaſts, and a beard like 
the men; their cars naturally long, they render ſtill more ſo 
by certain thick ſhells, which they wear as pendants; their 


hair is very black, and very long, and their complexion is 


of different degrees yellow. Theſe iſlanders, though averſe 
to labour, are yet admirably ſkilled in the, uſe of the javelin 
and bow; they are alſo excellent ſwimmers ; and when they 


run, their ſwiftneſs is incredible. 


The. MoGuLs, and the other inhabitants of the penin- 


» ſula of India, are not unlike the Europeans in ſhape and 


in features; but they difter more -or leſs from them in co- 
lour. The Moguls are of an olive complexion ; and yet, 
in the Indian language, the word Mogul fignifies I bite. 
The women are extremely delicate, and they bathe them- 
ſelves very often: they are of an olive colour, as well as 
the men; and, contrary to what is ſeen among the women 
of Eurepe, their legs and thighs are long, and their body 
is ſhort. Tavernier ſays, that, after paſſing Lahor, and 
the kingdom of Cachemire, the women have. naturally no 
hair on any part of the body, and the men have hardly any 
beard. According to Thevenot, the Mogul women are to. 
lerably fruitful, though exceedingly chaſte. They Iikewile 


ſuffer little from - the pains of child-birth, and are often 


known to be up and abroad the day following. He adds, 
that in the kingdom of Decan, they are allowed to marry, 
the huſband by his tenth, and the wife by her eighth year; 
and at tnat age they not unfrequently have children, The 
women who become mothers ſo ſoon, uſually ceaſe bear- 
ing, however, before they arrive at thirty ; and by that pe- 
riod, they appear wrinkled, and marked with all the detor- 
mities of age. 
The cuſtoms of the different nations of India are all 
very ſingular, if not whimſical, The Banians eat nothing 
which has had lite in it; they are even afraid to kill the 
ſmalleſt reptile, however offenſive to them; they throw 
rice and beans into their rivers as food for the fiſhes, and 
grain o. different kinds upon the earth for the _ and 
infects. 
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inſets, When they meet with a hunter, or a fiſher, 
they beg of him inſtantly to deſiſt from his employment; 
if deaf to their intreaties, they offer him money for his 
gun, or nets; and when no perſuaſion, no offer will avail, 
they trouble the water, in order to frighten away the fiſhes, 
and cry with all their might, in order to put the birds and 
other game to flight. 

In Ceylan there is a ſpecies of ſavages, who go by the 
name of Bedas, and who occupy a ſmall diſtrict on the 
northern part of the iſland. Theſe Bedas ſeem to be totally 
different from all the nations around them. The ſpot the 
inhabit is entirely covered with wood, amidſt which they 
keep themſelves ſo cloſely concealed, that it is with great 
dificulty they are diſcovered. Their complexion is fair, 
and ſometimes even red, like that of the Europeans, The 
do not ſpeak the Janguage of Ceylan; nor indeed has the 
language they do ſpeak the ſmalleſt affinity to that of any of 
the other Indians. "They have no villages, no houſes, no 
intercourſe with the reſt of mankind. Their arms are the 
bow and the arrow, with which they deſtroy a number of 
boars, ſtags, and other animals; and though they never 
dreſs their meat, they yet ſweeten it with honey, which 
they poſſeſs in great abundance. 

The inhabitants of PERsIA, of Turkey, of Arabia, of 
Egypt, and of the whole of Barbary, may be conſidered as 
one and the ſame people, who, in the time of Mahomet, 
and of his ſucceflors, invaded immenſe territories, extend = 
ed their dominions, and became exceedingly intermixed 
with the original natives of all thoſe countries. The Per- 
ſians, the Turks, and the Moors, are to a certain degree 
civilized; but the ARABIANS have, for the moſt part, re- 
mained in a ftate of independence, which implies a con- 
tempt of laws. They live, like the Tartars, without order, 
without government, and almoſt without ſociety : theft, 

* robbery, and violence are authoriſed by their chiefs ; they 
glory in their vices; to virtue they pay not the ſmalleſt 
reſpect; and of all human conventions, thoſe only have 
they admitted, which owe their exiſtence to fanaticiſm and 
to ſuperſtition, 

They are a people highly inured to labour; and to la- 
bour they take eſpecial care to habituate alſo their horſes. 
They allow this animal to eat or drink but once in twenty- 
tour hours, and though their horſes are neceſſarily meagre, 


they yet are excellent courſers, and ſeem, as it were, inde- 
fatigable. 
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The EGVYPTIAN women are very brown; their eyes are 

lively; their ſtature is rather low; their mode of dreſs is 
by no means agreeable; and their converſation is extremely 
tireſome. But though the women of Egypt are commonly 
rather ſhort, yet the men are of a good height. Both, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, are of an olive colour; and the more we 
remove from Cairo, the more we find the people tawny, 
till we come to the confines of Nubia, where they are as 
black as the Nubians themſelves, 
The moſt inherent defects of the Egyptians are, idle- 
neſs and cowardice, They do nothing almoſt the whole 
day but drink coffee, ſmoke, ſleep, remain indolent in one 
place, or chatter in the ſtreets. They are highly ignorant, 
and are full of the moſt ridiculous vanity. Though they 
cannot deny but that they have loſt every thing noble they 
once poſſeſſed; the ſciences, the exerciſe of arms, their hiſ- 
tory, and even their language ; and that, from an illuſtrious 
and a valiant nation, they have become a people daſtardly 
and enſlaved; they yet ſcruple not to deſpiſe all other na- 
tions, and to take offence at the bare offer of carrying their 
children into Europe, in order to give them a knowledge 
of the arts and ſciences. 

« The women of CIRCAss1A,” fays Struys, “ are ex- 
edgy fair and beautiful, Their complexion is incom- 
parably fine; their forehead is large and ſmooth z and, with- 
out the aid of art, their eye-brows are ſo delicate, that they 
appear as threads of filk. Their eyes are large, ſoft, and 
yet full of animation; their mouth is ſmall and expreſſive 
of a ſmile, and their chin, what it ought to be in order to 
form a perfect oval. Their neck and breaſts are admirably 
formed; their ſtature is tall, and the ſhape of their body 
ealy; their ſkin is white as ſnow, and their hair of the 
moſt beautiful black. They wear a little cap of a black 
ſtuff, over which is faſtened a roller of the ſame colour; but 
what 1s truly ridiculous, is, that, inſtead of this roller, the 


widows wear the bladder of an ox, or a cow, inflated as 


much as poſſible, by which they dishgure themſelves amaz- 
ingly, In the ſyummer-months, the inferior claſſes wear no- 
thing but a ſhift, which is open down to the middle, and 
which is generally of a blue, yellow, or red colour. They 
are tolerably familiar with ſtrangers, but at the ſame time 
faithful to their huſbands, who are by no means inclined to 

be jealous of them.” 
The Turks, who purchaſe a vaſt number of theſe wo- 
men as ſlaves, are a people compoſed of many different 
nations» 
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gations. From the intermixture during the cruſades of 
the Armenians, the Georgians, and the Turcomans, with 
the Arabians, the Egyptians, and even the Europeans, it 
is hardly poſſible to diſtinguiſh the native inhabitants of Aſia 
Minor, of Syria, and of the reſt of Turkey. All we can 
obſerve is, that the Turkiſh men are generally robuſt, and 
tolerably well-made ; that it is even rare to find among 
them perſons either hump-backed or lame; that the women 
are alſo beautiful, well-proportioned, and free from ble- 
miſhes; that they are very fair, becauſe they ſeldom ſtir 
from home ; and that when they do go abroad they are al- 
ways veiled, | | 

Before the Czar Peter I. we are told, the MuscoviTes 
bad not emerged from barbariſm, Born in flavery, they 
were ignorant, brutal, cruel, without courage, and without 
manners. Men and women bathed promiſcuouſly in bagnios 
heated to a degree intolerable to all perſons but themſelves ; 
and on quitting this warm bath, they plunged, like the 
Laplanders, into cold water. Their food was homely ; 
and their favourite diſhes were cucumbers, or melons, of 
Aſtracan, which, in ſummer, they preſerved in a mixture 
of water, flour, and ſalt. From ridiculous ſcruples the 
refrained from the uſe of ſeveral viands, amongſt which 
were pigeons and veal. Yet, even at this period of unre- 
hnement, the women were ſkilled in the arts of colouring 
the (kin, of plucking out the eye-brows, and of 'painting 
artificial ones. They alſo adorned themſelves with pearls 
and jewels, and their garments were made of rich and 
valuable ſtuſtfs. From thefe circumſtances does it not 
appear, that the barbariſm of the Muſcovites was near a 
cloſe, and that their ſovereign had leſs trouble in 5 
them than ſome authors have endeavoured to inſinuate! 
They are now a people in ſome degree civilized and 
commercial, fond of ſpectacles, and of other ingenious no- 
velties. 

From the regions of Europe and Aſia, our attention is 
now to be directed to a race of people differing more from 
ourſelves in external appearances than any that has been hi- 
therto mentioned. 

In the ſeventeenth or eighteenth degree of north latitude, 
on the African coaſt, we find the NEGRoEs of Senegal and 
of Nubia, ſome in the neighbourhood of the ocean, and 
others of the red ſea; and after them, all the oth nations 
of Africa, from the latitude of eighteen north to that of 
ezzhicen ſouth, are black, the Ethiopians or Abyflinians 

F: 2 excepted, 
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excepted.” It appears, then, that the portion of the globe 
which Nature has allotted to this race of men, contains an 
extent of ground, parallel to the equator, of about nine 
hundred leagues in breadth, and conſiderably more in length, 
eſpecially northward of the equator. Beyond the Jatitude 
of eighteen or twenty, there are no longer any Negroes, az 
will appear when we come to ſpeak of the Caffres, and of 
the Hottentots. 

By contounding them with their neighbours the Nubians, 
we have been long in an error, with reſpect to the colour 
and the features of the ErHioptans, Marmol fays, that 
the Ethiopians are abſolutely black, that their viſage is 
large, and their noſe flat; and in this deſcription the Dutch 
travellers agree with him. The truth, however, is, that 
they differ from the Nubians both in colour and in fea-— 
tures, The ſkin of the Ethiopians is brown, or olive. 
coloured, like that of the fouthern Arabians, from whom, it 
is probable, they derive their origin. In ſtature they are 
tall; the features of their countenance are ſtrongly marked; 
their eyes are large and beautiful; their note is well pro- 
portioned; their lips are thin; and their tecth are white, 
Of the inhabitants of Nubia, on the contrary, the noſe is 
flat, the lips are thick and prominent, and the countenance 
is exceedingly black, "Theſe Nubians, as well as the Bar- 
berins, their weſtern neighbours, are a ſpecies of Negroes 


not unlike thoſe of Senegal. 


The Ethiopians are a people between the extremes of 
barbariſm and of civilization, "Their garments are of cot- 
ton, though thoſe of the more opulent are of filk : their 
houſes are low, and of a bad conſtruction; their lands, too, 
are wretchedly neglected. Theſe circumſtances are owing 
to the behaviour of their nobles, who deſpiſe, mal-treat and 
plunder, as far as in them lies, the tradeſmen and the com- 
mon people. Each of theſe clafles, however, lives ſeparate 
from the other, and has its own villages or hamlets, Un- 


provided with ſalt at home, they purchaſe it from abroad 


for its weight in gold. So fond are they of raw meat, that, 
at their feaſts, the ſecond courſe, which they conſider as 
the moſt delicate, conſiſts of it entirely. Though they have 
vines, they yet have no wine; and their uſual beverage is a 
ſour compolition made with tamarinds. They uſe horſes 
for the purpoſe of travelling, and mules for that of carrying 
their merchandize. Of the arts or ſciences they have lit- 
tie knowledge ; their language is without rules; and their 
manner of writing, though their characters are more ues 
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{ful than thoſe of the Arabians, is ſo imperfect, that, in 
order to finiſh an epiſtle, they require ſeveral days. In 
their mode of ſalutation there is ſomething exceedingly 
whimſical. Each takes the right hand of the other, and 
carries it to his mouth; this done, the ſaluter takes off the 
ſcarf of the perſon ſaluted, and faſtens it round his own 
body; ſo that the latter is left half naked, few of the Ethio- 
pians wearing any thing more than this ſcarf and a pair 
of cotton drawers. 

The firſt NzGROEs (See plate I.) we meet with, are 
thoſe who live on the ſouth fide of Senegal. Theſe people, 
25 well as thoſe who occupy the difterent territories between 
Senegal and Gambia, are called Jalgſes. They are all very 
black, well-proportioned, and of a ſize ſufficiently tall. 
Their features are leſs harſh than thoſe of the other Ne- 
groes; and ſome of them there are, eſpecially among the. 
female ſex, whoſe features are far trom irregular. With 
reſpect to beauty, they have the ſame ideas as ourſelves ; of 
which, as eſſential ingredients, they confider fine eyes, 
a well-made noſe and mouth, and lips of a proportional 
ſmallneſs. With reſpect to the ground of the picture 
alone, they difter from us; for, with them, the colour 
mult be exceedingly black and exceedingly glofly ; their 
ſkin, however, is highly delicate, and ſoit; and, colour 
alone excepted, we find among them women as handſome 
as in any other country of the werld. They are uſually 
very gay, lively, and amorous, 

rather du Tertre ſays expreſsly, that, if the Negroes are 
for the molt part flat- noſed, it is becauſe the parents cruſh 
the nales of their children; that, in the ſame manner, they 
compraſs their lips, in order to render them thicker ; 
and chat, of the few who have undergone neither of theſe 
operations, the features of the countenance are as comely, 
the noſe 1s as prominent, and the lips are as delicate, as 
thoſe of the Europeans. It appears however, that, among 
the Negroes in general, thick lips, and à noſe broad and 
flat, are gifts from nature, by which was originally intro- 
duced, and at length eſtabliſhed, their cuſtom of flatten- 
ing the noſe and thickening the lips of ſuch as, at their 
birth, diſcovered a deficiency in theſe ornaments. 

Though the Negroes of Guinea are in general very 
healthy, yet they ſeldom attain what we term old age. In 
his own country, a. Negroe at the age of fifty, is a very old 
man; and fo early as at that of forty, he diſcovers all the 
marks of being ſo. 

I 
The 
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The Negroes in general are a remarkably innocent and in. 
offenſive people. If properly fed, and unexpoſed to bad 
uſage, they are contented, joyous, and obliging ; and on 
their very countenance may we read the ſatisfaction of theix 
ſoul. If hardly dealt with, on the other hand, their ſpirits 
forſake them, and they droop with forrow. Alike impreſ- 
ſed with a ſenſe of the injuries, and of the favours they 
have received, to a cruel maſter they are implacable foes ; to 
an indulgent one, ſervants who will exert every effort of 
which human nature 1s capable, in order to expreſs to him 
their zeal and their attachment. Jo their children, their 
friends, their countrymen, they are naturally compaſſionate 
and tender; cheerfully, of the Jittle they have, do they 
communicate a ſhare to thoſe who are in neceſſity or in in- 
digence, though otherwiſe than from that neceſſity, that in- 
digence, they have not, perhaps, the ſmalleſt knowledge of 
them. That they have excellent hearts, therefore, is evi- 
dent; and, in having this, they have the ſeed of every vir- 
tue, Their ſufferings demand a tear. Are they not al- 
ready ſufficiently unhappy in being reduced to a ſtate of 
flavery; in being obliged always to work without ever 
reaping the ſmalleſt fruits of their labour? To crown their 
wretchedneſs, muſt they be abuſed, buffeted, treated like 
brutes ? Humanity revolts at the idea of a conduct, which no- 
thing but the thirſt of gold could ever have introduced, and 
of which, from that thirſt, every day will ſtill, perhaps, pro- 
duce an aggravated repetition, till an enlightened legiſlature 
ſhall put an end to a traffic which diſgraces human nature, 

Mr. Kolbe, though he has given ſo minute a deſcription 
of the HoTTENTOTSs, (See plate I.) is ſtrongly of opinion, 
however, that they are Negroes. Like that of the latter, 
he aſſures us, their hair is ſhort, black, frizzled, and 
woolly ; nor in a fingle inſtance did he ever obſerve it long. 

Though of all the Hottentots the noſe is very flat, and 
very broad, yet it would not be of that form, did not their 
mothers, conſidering a prominent noſe as a deformity, think 
it a duty incumbent upon them to cruſh it preſently after 
their birth. Their lips are alſo thick, and their upper lip 
is particularly ſo ; their teeth are very white; their eye-brows 
are thick; their head is large; their body is meagre; theit 
limbs are ſlender, They ſeldom live longer than forty 

ars; and of this ſhort duration of life, the cauſes, doubt- 
» leſs, are, their being ſo fond of filth, and reſiding con- 
tinually in the midſt of it, as alſo their living upon meat 
which is tainted or corrupted, of which indeed their nou- 
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tiſhment chiefly conſiſts, We might dwell longer upon the 
deſcription of this naſty people ; but as moſt travellers have 
already given very large accounts of them, to their writings 
we reter. One fact, however, related by Tavernier, we ought 
not to paſs in filence. "The- Dutch, he ſays, once took a 
Hottentot girl, ſoon after her birth; and after bringing 
her up among themſelves, ſhe became as white as an Euro- 

an, From this circumſtance he preſumes, that all the 
Hottentots would be of a tolerable whiteneſs, were it not for 
their cuſtom of perpetually begriming themſelves. 

Though in AMERICA we obferve leſs variety in the hu- 
man form than might be expected in ſo extremely extenſive 
a continent, it cannot yet be ſuppoſed, but that in ſuch a 
diverſity of climates and ſituations, a conſiderable diverſity 
of inhabitants mult alſo be found. | 

In beginning our enquiries, then, we find in the moſt 
northern parts of America a ſpecies of Laplanders, ſimilar to 
thoſe of Europe, or to the Samoeids of Aſia; and though, in 
compariſon of the latter, they are few in number, yet they are 
diffuſed over a very conſiderable extent of ground. Thoſe 
; 10 inhabit the lands of Davis's Strait are of a diminutive 
ſize, of an olive complexion, and their legs are ſhort and 
thick. They are ſkilful fiſhers; they eat their fiſh and 
their meat raw; their drink conſiſts of pure water, or of 
the blood of the - dog-fiſh ; they are, moreover, very ſtrong, 
and generally live to a great age. Here we ſee the figure, 
the colour, and the manners of the Laplanders; and, what 
is truly ſingular is, that, as among the Laplanders of Eu- 
rope we meet with the Finlanders, who are white, comely, 
tall, and tolerably well made; fo, in like manner, among 
the Laplanders of America we meet with another ſpecies of 
men, tall, well made, tolerably white, and with features 
exceedingly regular. | 

Of a different race from the former ſeem to be the ſava 
of Hudſon's Bay, and northward of the land of Labrador : 
they are, however, ugly, diminutive, and unſhapely ; their 
viſage is almoſt entirely covered with hair, like the ſavages 
of the country of Yeco, northward of Japan, In ſummer 
they dwell under tents made of ſkins of the rein-deer ; 
in winter they live under ground, like the Laplanders and 
the Samoeids, and, like them, ſleep together promiſcuouſly, 
and without the ſmalleſt diſtinction. They likewiſe live to 
2 great age, though they feed on nothing but raw meat and 
hlh. The ſavages of Newfoundland have a conſiderable 
reſemblance to thoſe of Davis's Straitz they are low in 
{tature ; 
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ſtature ; they have little or no beard; their viſage is broad 
and flat; their eyes are large; they are generally rather flat- 
noſed; and, upon the whole, are tar from being unlike the 
ſavages of the northern continent, and of the environs of 
Greenland. 

Beſides theſe ſavages, who are ſcattered, over the moſt 
northern parts of America, we find others more numerous, 
and altogether different, in Canada, and in the vaſt extent 
of land to the Afſfiniboils (See plate J.) Theſe are all to. 
lerably tall, robuſt, vigorous, and well made; they have 
hair and eyes black, teeth very white, a complexion tawny, 
their beard ſcanty, and over the whole of their body hardly 
a veſtige of hair; they are hardy, indefatigable walkers, and 
very nimble runners. They are alike unaffected by ex- 
ceſſes of hunger, and of repletion; they are by nature bold 
and fierce, grave and ſedate. So ſtrongly, indeed, do they 
reſemble the Oriental Tartars in the colour of the ſkin, the 
hair, and the eyes, in the ſcantineſs of beard and of hair, 
as alſo in diſpoſition and in manners, that, were they not 
ſeparated from each other by an immenſe fea, we thou)d 
conclude them to be deſcended from that nation. In point 
of latitude, their ſituation is alſo the ſame; and this ftill 
farther proves, how powerfully the climate influences not 
only the colour, but the figure of men. 

Mr. Fabry, who travelled a prodigious way to the north- 
welt of the Miſſiſſippi, and viſited places which no Euro- 
pean had viſited before him, and of which, conſequently, 
the ſavage inhabitants had not been deſtroyed, aſſerts, that 
that part of America is ſo deſerted, that he often travelled 
an hundred, and two hundred leagues, without obſerving 2 
fingle human face, or the ſmalleſt veſtige cf an habitation; 
that, whenever he did meet with any habitations, they were 
always at immenſe diſtances from one another; that, in 
each of them, there was frequently no more than one fa- 
mily ; ſometimes there were two or three families, but 
never above twenty perſons together; and that, between 
theſe twenty perſons and twenty others, there was generally 
a ſpace of a hundred Ieagues at leaſt, 

To dwell long on the cuſtoms of ſuch favage nations 
would be unneceſſary. Jt has not been always attended to by 
authors, that what they have given us for eſtabliſhed cuſ- 
toms, and for the manners of a community, were nothing 
more than actions peculiar to a few individuals, and often 
determined by circumſtances, or by caprice. Some nations, 
they tell us, eat their enemies, ſome burn them, and ſome 
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mutilate them; one nation is perpetually at war; and of 
another, the grand object is to live in peace; in one coun- 
try, the child kills his parent, when he has lived to a cer- 
tain age; and in another, the parent eats his child. All 
theſe ſtories, on which travellers have with ſo much com- 
placency enlarged, mean nothing more than_that one ſa- 


vage had devoured his enemy, another had burned or muti- 


lated him, and a third had killed or eaten his child. All 
theſe things may be known to happen in one, as well as in 
ſeveral ſavage nations; for every nation in which there is 
no government, no law, no maſter, no habitual ſociety, 
ought rather to be termed a tumultuous aſſemblage of men, 
barbarous and independent ; of men who obey nothing but 
their own private paſſions, and who, incapable of having 
a common intereſt, are alſo incapable of purſuing one ob- 
ject, and of ſubmitting to fixed and ſettled uſages. 

If however, in the whole of North America, there were 
none but ſavages to be met with; in Mexico, and in Peru, 
there were found nations poliſhed, ſubjected to laws, go- 
yerned by kings, induſtrious, acquainted with the arts, and 
not deſtitute of religion. a | 

In the preſent ſtate of theſe countries; ſo intermixed are 
the inhabitants of Mexico and New Spain, that hardly do 
we meet with two viſages of the ſame colour. In the town 
of Mexico, there are white men from Europe, Indians from 
the north and from the ſouth of America, and negroes from 
Africa, &c. inſomuch, that the colour of the people exhi- 
bits every different ſhade which can ſubſiſt between black 
and white. The real natives of the country are of a very 
brown olive colour, well made, and active; and though 
they have little hair, even upon the eye-brows, yet upon 
their head their hair is long, and very black, 

In ſurveying the different appearances which the human. 
form aſſumes in the different regions of the earth, the moſt 
ſtriking circumſtance is that of colour. This circumſtance 
has been attributed to various cauſes ; but experience juſ- 
ties us in affirming, that of this the principal cauſe is the 
heat of the climate, When this heat is exceſſive, as at Sene- 
gal and in Guinea, the inhabitants are entirely black ; when 
It is rather leſs violent, as on the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, 
they are of a lighter ſhade ; when it begins to be ſomewhat 


more temperate, as in Barbary, in India, in Arabia, &c. 


they are only brown; and, in fine, when it is altogether 
temperate, as in Europe and in Aſia, they are white; and 
the varieties which are there remarked, proceed ſolely from 
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thoſe in the mode of living. All the Tartars, for example, 
are tawny, while the Europeans, who live in the ſame Ja- 
titude, are white. Of this difference the reaſons ſeem to 
be, that the iormer are always expoſed to the air; that they 
have no towns, no fixed habitations; that they fleep upon 
the earth, and in every reſpect live coarlely and ſavagely. 
Theſe circumſtances alone are fufficient to render them leſs 
white than the Europeans, to whom nothing is wanting 
which may render life comfort: ble and agreeable. Why 
are the Chineſe whiter than the Partars, whom they re- 
ſemble in all their features? It is becauie they live in 
towns, becauſe they are civilized, becauſe they are provid. 
ed with every expecient for defending themſelves from the 
injuries of the weather, to which the Tartars are perpetu— 
ally expoſed, 

When cold becomes extreme, however, it praduces ſome 
effects ſimilar to thoſe of exceſſive heat. Ihe Samoeids, the 
Laplanders, the Greenlanders, are very tawny ; and it is 
even aſſerted, as we have already obſerved, that, among ths 
Greenlanders, there are men as black as thoſe of Africa, 
Here we ſee the two extremes meet; violent cold, and vio- 
lent heat, produce the fame effect upon the ſkin, becauſe 
theſe two cauſes act by one quality, which they poſſeſs in 
common. Dryneſs is this quality; and as it is a quality of 
which intenſe cold is - equally productive as intenſe heat, fo 
by the former, as well as by the latter, the ſkin may be dried 
up, altered, and rendered as tawny as we find it among the 
Laplanders. Cold compreſics, ſhrivels, and reduces with- 
in a narrow compals, all the productions of nature; and 
thus it is, that we find the Laplanders, who are perpetually 
expeſed to all the rigours of the moſt piercing cold, the 
moſt diminutive of the human ſpecies. | 

The moſt temperate climate is between the degrees of forty 
and fifty. 'I here we behold the human form in its greatelt 
perfection; and there we ought to form our ideas of the rea! 
and naturai colour of man. Situated under this zone, the 
civilized countries are Georgia, Circaſſia, the Ukraine, 
European Turkey, Hungary, South Germany, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, France, and the North of Spain; of all which the 
inhabitants are the moſt beautiful, and the moſt ſhapely, in 
the world. | 

As the firſt, and almoſt the ſole, cauſe of the colour of 
mankind, we ought therefore to conſider th climate; and 
though upon the ſkin the effects of nouriſhment are gifling, 
when compared with thoſe of the air and foil, yet . the 
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form they are prodigious. Food which is groſs, unwhole- 
ſome, or badly prepared, has a ſtrong and a natural ROSE 
to produce a degeneracy in the human ſpecies ; and in all 
countries where the people fare wretchedly, they alſo look 
wretchedly, and are uglier and more deformed than their 
neighbours. Even among ourſelves, the inhabitants of 
country places are leſs handſome than - the inhabitants of 
towns; and I have often remarked, that, in one village, 
where poverty and diſtrefs were leſs prevalent than in ano- 
ther village of the vicinity, the people of the former were, 
at the ſame time, in perſon more ſhapely, and in viſage lets 
deformed, 

The air and the ſoil have alſo great influence, not only on 
the form of men, but on that of animals, and of vegetables. 
Let us, after examining the - peaſants who live on hilly 
grounds, and thoſe who live imboſomed in the neighbour- 
ing valleys, compare them together, and we ſhall find that 
the former are active, nimble, well-ſhaped, and lively; the 
women commonly handſome ; that, on the contrary, in the 
latter, in proportion as the air, food, and water are groſs, the 
inhabitants are clumſy, and leſs active and vigorous. 

From every circumſtance, therefore, we may obtain a 
proof, that mankind are not compoſed of ſpecies eſſentially 
different from each other; that, on the contrary, there was 
originally but one individual ſpecies of men, which, after 
being . multiplied and diffuſed over the whole ſurface of the 
earth, underwent divers changes, from the influence of the 
climate, from the difference of food; and of the mode of 
living, from epidemical diſtempers, as alſo from the inter- 
mixture, varied ad infinitum, of individuals more or leſs re- 
ſembling each other; that, at firſt, theſe alterations were 
leſs conſiderable, and confined to individuals; that, after- 
wards, from the continued action of the above cauſes be- 
coming more general, more ſenſible, and more fixed, they 
formed varieties in the ſpecies; that theſe varieties have been, 
and are ſtill perpetuated from generation to generation, in 
the ſame manner as certain detormities, and certain mala- 
dies, paſs from parents to their children; and that, in fine, 
as they would never have been produced but by a concur- 
rence of external and accidental cauſes, as they would never 
have been confirmed and rendered permanent but by time, 
and by the continued action of tk2{e cauſes, ſo it is highly 
probable, that in time they would in the ſame manner gra- 
dually diſappear, or even become different from what they 
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at preſent are, if ſuch cauſes were no longer to ſubſiſt, or if 
they were in any material point to vary. 


Of ACCIDENTAL VARIETIES IN THE HUMAN 5$PE- 
CIES.] Beſides thoſe great varieties proceeding from general 
cauſes, which have been juſt noticed, and which ſerve as 
marks of diſtinction to the nations of the earth, there are 
others, which affect only individuals, which appear caſual 
and often unfortunate deviations from the general ſtandard, 
The Blafards, or WHITE NEGRots, (it this expreſſion 
may be admitted,) are among the firſt of theſe extra- 
ordinary deviations which attract our attention, They 
are found occaſionally in all parts of the Eaſt Indies, 
at Madagaſcar, in Africa, at Carthagena, and moſt parts 
of South America. They are a weak, imbecile claſs of 
human beings, and are in general barren, The Negreſſes 
at Carthagena and Panama, more frequently than any others, 
are known to produce Blafards; and it is to be obſerved, 
that the climate there is more debilitating to the hu- 
man frame: © Thoſe of Darien (ſays a modern traveller) 
have-ſo marked a reſemblance to the White Negroes of 
Africa, that we cannot but aſſign them the fame origin. 
Their colour is a dead weight, like that of paper or muſlin, 
and withcat the leaſt appearance of red on any part of the 
ſurface of the body. They are born white, and their ſkin 
never darkens. In Africa their hair is white and woolly, 
like that of the genuine Negroes; and in Aſia it is long, 
and as white as ſnow, or reddiſh, inclining to yellow, 
Their eye-brows and eye-laſhes reſemble the ſkin of the 
eider-duck, or rather the ſoft down which is about the 
throat of a ſwan. The iris is ſometimes of a pale blue, 
and ſometimes of a lively yellow, inclining to reddiſh. 
They are in general remarkably feeble and low of ſtature.” 
In plate II. the reader is preſented with the figure of a 
white Negreſs of the name of Genevieve. She was born 
of black parents, in the iſland of Dominica, in the year 
1759, and was eighteen years of age when this drawing was 
made. Her father and mother were brought from the Gold 
Coaſt in Africa, and were perfectly black. Genevieve was 
white in every part of her body, She was about 4. feet 11 
inches high, and her body was well proportioned, Every 
feature was completely correſpondent to thoſe of the Ne. 
groes. The lips and the mouth, however, though per- 


fectly formed like thoſe of other Negroes, had a fingular 
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appearance for want of colour; they were as white as the 
reſt of her ſkin, with no appearance of red. Her ſkin in 
general was of a tallow colour; when ſhe approached the 
bre, however, there was a flight tinge of red appeared in 
her cheeks. Her head was well covered with wool of about 
an inch and a half in length. It was harſh, thick, and 
frizzied; it was white at the roots, and reddiſh at the ex- 
tremity. The eye-brows were juſt marked by a light white 
down, but the eye-laſhes were rather more apparent. Her 
eyes appeared of a dull blue. This white Negreſs endured 
the full light of the ſun without winking or any apparent 
inconvenience. She was, what is called, ſhort-ſighted, 
but ſhe could diſtinguiſh the ſmalleſt objects at two or three 
inches from her eyes. But the moſt ſingular circumſtance 
reſpecting her eyes, was a_continual motion, or oſcillation, 
by which they alternately turned from and towards each 
other; and this motion ſhe was not able to ſtop. 

Her teeth were well arranged, and finely enamelled; there 
was no diſagreeable ſmell about her, nor any oilineſs upon 
the ſkin, as is often the caſe with common Negroes. Her 
hands were large but well formed, and were covered with 
wrinkles, like thoſe of an old perſon. Her feet and her 
ancles were alſo wrinkled. Her parents produced only this girl 
white; the reſt of their children were all perfect Negroes. 

It has been faid that theſe White Negroes, if united with 
Blacks, would produce a pied race ; but however this be, 
it is certain that pied or ſpotted Negroes are not uncommon. 
It ariſes evidently from fome defeAive organiſation in the 
ſkin; and we have inſtances, even in this climate, of devia- 
tions from the ordinary courſe of nature, not leſs ſur- 
priſing. The moſt ſingular of theſe was the PoRcurixE 
Man. He was born in the county of Suffolk in 1710. 
The ſkin of his body was covered with excreſcences like 
thorns, or prickles, and about the thickneſs of a pack- 
thread, His face, the palms of his hands, and the ſoles of 
his feet, were the only parts which were free from theſe 
ſingular warts. They were of a reddiſh brown, and had 
ſuch a degree of hardneſs and elaſticity, as to rattle when 
the hand was moved over the body. They were half 2n 
inch Jong in ſome parts, and were ſhorter in others. They 
did not appear till two months after his birth ; but what is 
moſt extraordinary, they dropped off every winter, and 
were renewed in the ſpring. In other reſpects the man en- 
Joyed a good ſtate of health. He had fix children, all c* 

whom, 
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whom, like their father, were covered with theſe exereſ. 
cences. x 

In plate the IId. the reader will find a portrait of a child 
which was exhibited in Paris in 1774: Her name was Anna 
Maria Herig ; ſhe was born at Dackſtul in Lorraine, in 1770, 
Neither her father nor mother had any ſpots whatever 
on their ſkin, but the child was ſpotted all over the body, 
and even on the face, with marks ſome large and ſome 
ſmall, the greater part of which were raiſed above the ſkin, 
like the little bliſters or bladders on veal ;. in fome other 
parts they were covered with hair, like that of a deer, 
Beth the ſkin and the hair were of a brown colour; there 
were alſo ſpots quite deſtitute of hair, and the naked ſkin 
in thoſe ſpots refe:nbled tanned leather. In other reſpects 
the child was of a pleaſant countenance ; had handſome 
eyes, but very large eye-brows. She appeared uneaſy in 
ſummer from the heat; for beſides the hairy ſpots in other 
parts of her body, her ſtomach and belly were covered with 
longiſh hair, of a brown colour on one ſide, and lighter on 
the other; and her back ſeemed to be covered with a tunick 
of hairy ſkin, which adhered to the body only in certain 
parts, and which in reality conſiſted of a number of little 
loops or tubercles very near to each other, and which co- 
vered her whole back to her reins; theſe tubercles appeared 
of a different nature from the reſt of her ſkin, and were in- 
ſenſible when pinched. The lower part of her loins, and 
the tops of her ſhoulders were covered with hair more than 
two inches in length, Thoſe parts of the ſkin which were 
not deformed with theſe ſpots, were remarkably white and 
delicate. 

There have been ſome very extraordinary. inſtances of a 
change .in the colour of negroes. Frances, the Negro 
cook of Col. Barnet, was born in Virginia, and was of 2 
very.ſtrong and robuſt conſtitution. Her ſkin was origi- 
nally as black as that of any African Negro; but about the 
age of 15 yeats, ſhe obſerved that thoſe parts of- her ſkin 
which were near her nails and her fingers gradually became 
white. In a ſhort time after, her mouth underwent the 
ſame change; and from that period to her fortieth year, the 
white has been gradually extending over her whole body: 
Thoſe parts which have changed colour are as delicate as 
the ſkin of the moſt beautiful European, and diſplay very 
diſtinctly the ramifications of the red veins. The neck 
and the back have preſerved more of their original colour 
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than any other part; the head, the face, the breaſt, the 
belly, the thighs, legs and arms are become almoſt entirely 
white, When che paſſions of relentment, ſhame, &c, are 
excited in this Negreis, her face and her breaft bluſh with | 
redneſs. In the fame manner all thoſe parts which are ex- * N 
poſed to the fire, become red with the action of heat. She | 
has always enjoyed a remarkably good ſtate of health, has 
never made ule of any application to her ſkin ; the has al- 
ways been well clothed, and no difference is -perceptible 
between thoſe parts which have been covered, and thoſe 
which have been expoſed. 

Among theſe varieties of nature in the human ſpecies we 
may reckon Dwarfs and Giants. Deccived by ſome opti- 
cal illuſion, the ancient hiſtorians gravely mention whole 
nations of pigmies as exiſting in remote quarters of the 
world. The more accurate obſervations of the moderns, 
however, convince us that theſe accounts are entirely fa- 
bulous. 

The exiſtence, therefore, of a pigmy race of mankind 
being founded in error, or in fable, wi can' expect to find 
men of diminutive ſtature only by accident, among men of 
the ordinary ſize. Of theſe accidental dwarfs, every coun- 
try, and almoſt every village, can produce numerous in- 
ſtances. There was a time, when theſe unfavoured chil- 
dren of Nature were the peculiar favourites of the great; 
and no prince, or nobleman, thought | himſelf completely 
attended, unleſs he had a dwarf among the number of his 
domeſtics. "Theſe poor little men were kept to be laughed 
at, or to raiſe the barbarous pleaſure of their maſters, by 
their contraſted inferiority. Even in England, as late as 
the times of king James the firſt, the court was at one 
time furniſhed with a dwarf, a giant, and a jeſter : theſe 
the king often took a pleaſure in eppoſing to each other, 
and often fomented quarrels among them, in order to be a 
concealed ſpectator of their animoſity. It was a particular 
entertainment of the courtiers at that time, to fee little 
Jeffery, for ſo the dwarf was called, ride round the liſts, 
expecting his antagoniſt; and diſcovering, in his actions, 
all the marks of contemptible reſolution. 

It was in the ſame ſpirit, that Peter of Ruſſia, in the 
year 1710, celebrated a marriage of. dwarfs. This mo- 
narch, though raiſed by his native genius far above a bar» 
barian, was, nevertheleſs, ſtill many degrees removed from 
actual refirement. His pleafures, therefore, were of the 
vulgar kind; and this was ainong the number. Upon a 

Certain 
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certain day, which he had ordered to be proclaimed ſeveral 
months before, he invited the whole body of his courtiers, 
and all the foreign ambaſſadors, to be preſent at the mar. 
riage of a pigmy man and woman. The preparations for 
this wedding were not only very grand, but executed in a 
ſtyle of barbarous ridicule, He ordered, that all the dwarf 
men and women, within two hundred miles, ſhould repair 
to the capital; and. alſo inſiſted, that they ſhould be pre- 
ſent at the ceremony. For this purpole, he ſupplied them 
with proper vehicles; but ſo contrived it, that one hoſe 
was ſeen carrying a dozen of them into the city at once, 
while the mob followed ſhouting, and laughing from be. 


hind. Some of them were at firſt unwilling to obey an 


order, which they knew was calculated to turn them into 
ridicule, and did not come; but he ſoon obliged them to 
obey; and, as a puniſhment, enjoined that they ſhould 
wait upon the reſt at dinner. The whole company of 
dwarfs amoupted to ſeventy, beſide the bride and bride- 
groom, wid were richly adorned, and in the extremity 
of the faſhion. For this company in miniature, every 
thing was ſuitably provided; a low table, ſmall plates, 


little glaſſes, and, in ſhort, every thing was ſo fitted, as if 


all things had been dwindled to their own ſtandard. It 
was his great pleaſure to ſee their gravity and their pride; 


the contention of the women for places, and the men for 


ſuperiority. This point he attempted to adjuſt, by order- 
ing, that the moſt diminutive ſhould - take the lead; but this 
bred diſputes, for none would then conſent to fit foremoſt, 
All this, however, being at laſt ſettled, dancing followed 
the dinner, and the ball was opened with a minuet by the 
bridegroom, who meaſured exactly three feet two inches 
high. In the end, matters were fo contrived, that this 
little company, who- met together in gloomy pride, and un- 
willing to be pleaſed, being at laſt familiarized to laugh- 
ter, joined in the diverſion, and became, as the journaliſt 
has it, extremely ſprightly and entertaining. 

But the moſt complete hiſtory of a dwarf is preſeryed by 
M. Daubenton, in his Natural Hiſtory, This dwart, 
whoſe name was Baby, was well known, having ſpent the 
greateſt part of his life at Lunenville, in the palace of 
Staniſlaus, the titular king of Poland. He was borr in 
the village of Plaiſne, in France, in the year 1741. His 
father and mother were peaſants, both of good conſtitu- 
tions and inured to a life of huſbandry and labour, Baby, 


when born, weighed but a pound and a quarter, We are 
8 not 
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not informed of the dimenſions of his body at that time; 
but we may conjecture they were very ſmall, as he was 
preſented on a plate to be baptized, and for a long time lay 
in a lipper. His mouth, although proportioned to the reſt 
of his body, was not, at that time, large enough to take 
in the nipple; and he was, therefore, obliged to be ſuckled 
by a ſhe-goat that was in the houſe; and that ſerved as a 
nurſe, attending to his cries with a kind of maternal fond- 
neſs. He began to articulate ſome words when eighteen 
months old; and at two years he was able to walk alone. 
He was then fitted with ſhoes that were about an inch and 
a half long. He was attacked with ſeveral acute diſorders ; 
but the ſmall-pox was the only one which left any marks 
behind it. Until he was fix years old, he eat no other 
food but pulſe, potatoes, and bacon. His father and mo» 
ther were, from their poverty, incapable of affording him 
any better nouriſhment ; and his education was little better 
than his food, being bred up among the ruſtics A the place. 
At fix years old he was about fifteen inches high; and his 
whole body weighed but thirteen pounds. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, he was well proportioned, and handſome ; his 
bealth was good, but his underſtanding ſcarcely paſſed the 
bounds of inſtindt. It was at that time that the king of 
Poland, having heard of ſuch a curioſity, had him con- 
veyed to Lunenville, gave him the name of Baby, and kept 
him in his palace. 

Baby, having thus quitted the hard condition of a pea- 
fant, to enjoy all the comforts and the conveniencies of life, 
ſeemed to receive no alteration from his new way of living, 
either in mind or perſon. He preſerved the goodneſs of his 
conſtitution till about the age of ſixteen, but his body 
ſeemed to encreaſe very ſlowly during the whole time; and 
his ſtupidity was ſuch, that all inſtructions were loſt in 
improving his underſtanding. He could never be brought 
to have any ſenſe of religion, nor even to ſhew the leaſt 
ligns of a reaſoning faculty. _ attempted to teach him 
dancing and muſic, but in vain; he never could make any 
thing of muſic ; and as for dancing, although he beat time 
tolerably exact, yet he could never remember the figure, 
but while his dancing-maſter ſtood by to direct his mo- 
tions, Notwithſtanding, a mind thus deſtitute of under- 
ſtanding was not without its paſſions ; anger and jealouſy 
haraſſed it at times; nor was he withcut deſires of another 
nature, | 
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At the age of ſixteen, Baby was twenty-nine inches high; 
at this he reſted ; but having thus arrived at his acme, the 
alterations of puberty, or rather, perhaps, of old age, 
came faſt upon him. From being very beautiful, the poor 
little creature now became quite deformed ; his ſtrength 
quite forſook him; his back-bone began to bend; his head 
hung forward; his legs grew weak; one of his ſhoulders 
turned awry; and his noſe grew diſproportionably large. 
With his ſtrength, his natural ſpirits alſo forſook him; and, 
by the time he was twenty, he was grown feeble, decrepid, 
and marked with the ſtrongeſt impreſſion of old age. It had 
been before remarked by ſome, that he would dic of old age 
before he arrived at thirty; and, in fact, by the time he was 
twenty-two, he could ſcarcely walk an hundred paces, be- 
ing worn with the multiplicity of his years, and bent un- 


der the burthen of protracted life, In this year he died; a 


cold, attended with a ſlight fever, threw him into a kind 
of lethargy, which had a few momentary intervals; but 
he could ſcarcely be brought to ſpeak. However, it is aſ- 
ſerted, that in the five laſt days of his life, he ſhewed a 
_ clearer underſtanding, than in his times of beſt health: 
but at length he died, after enduring great agonies, in the 
ewenty-ſecond year of his age. 

Oppoſite to tnis accidental diminution of the human race, 
is that of its extraordinary magnitude. Concerning the 
reality of a nation of giants, there have been many dil- 
putes among the learned. Some have affirmed the proba- 
bility of ſuch a race; and others as warmly have denied 
the poſſibility of their exiſtence, But it is not from any 
ſpeculative reafonings, upon a ſubject of this kind, that in- 
formation is to be obtained. 

We have ſeveral accounts from mariners, that a nation 
of giants actually exiſts; and mere ſpeculation ſhould never 
induce us to doubt their veracity. 

Ferdinand Magellan was the firſt who diſcovered this race 
of people along the coaſt, towards the extremity of South 
America. Magellan was a Portugueſe, of noble extrac- 
tion, who having long behaved with great bravery, under 
Albuquerque, the conqueror of India, was treated with 
neglect by the court, upon his return. Applying, there- 
fore, to the king of Spain, he was entruſted with the com- 
mand of five ſhips, to ſubdue the Molucca iflands ; upon 
one of which he was ſlain. It was in his voyage thither, 
that he happened to winter in St. Julian's Bay, an Ameri- 
can harbour, forty-nine degrees ſouth of the line. — — 
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deſolate region, where nothing was ſeen but objects of ter- 
ror, where neither trees nor verdure dreſſed the face of the 
country, they remained for ſome months without ſeeing * 
any human creature. They had judged the country to be 
utterly uninhabitable; when one day, they ſaw approach- 
ing, as if he had been dropped from the clouds, a man of 
enormous ſtature, dancing and ſinging, and putting duſt 
upon his head, as they ſuppoſed, in token of peace. This 
overture for friendſhip was, by Magellan's command, 
quickly anſwered by the reſt of his men; and the giant ap- 
proaching, teſtified every mark of aſtoniſhment and ſur- 
prize, He*was ſo tall, that the Spaniards only reached his 
waiſt; his face was broad, his colour brown, and painted 
over with a variety of tints; each cheek had the reſemb- 
lance of an heart drawn upon it; his hair was approaching 
to whiteneſs; he was cloathed in ſkins, and armed with a 
bow. Being treated with kindneſs, and diſmiſſed with ſome 
trifling preſents, he ſoon returned, with many more of. the 
ſame ſtature; two of whom the mariners decoyed on ſhip- 
board: nothing could be more gentle than they were in the 
beginning; they conſidered the fetters that were preparing 
for them, as ornaments, and played with them, like chil- 
cren with their toys; but when they found for what pur- 
poſe they were intended, they inſtantly exerted their amaz- 
ing ſtrength, and broke them in pieces with a very eaſy 
effort, This account, with a variety of other circum- 
{tances, has been confirmed by ſucceeding travellers: Her- 
rera, Sebald Wert, Oliver Van Noort, and James le Maire, 
all correſpond in affirming the fact, although they differ in 
many particulars of their reſpective deſcriptions. The laſt 
2 we have had, that has ſeen this enormous race, is 
ron. 

"This race of giants are deſcribed as poſſeſſed of great 
ſtrength; and; no doubt, they muſt be very different from 
thoſe accidental giants that are to be ſeen in different parts 
of Europe. Stature with theſe, ſeems rather their infirmity 
taan their pride; and adds to their burthen, without en- 
ereaſing their ſtrength. The generality, indeed, are ill- 
formed and unhealthy; weak in their perſons, or incapable 
of exerting what ſtrength they are poſſeſſed of. The ſame 
defects of underſtanding that attended thoſe of ſuppreſſed 
ature, are found in thoſe who are thus overgrown ; they 
are heavy, phlegmatic, ftupid, and inclined to ſadneſs. 
The numbers, however, are but few; and it is thus kindly 
ordered by Providence, that as the middle ſtate is the bett 
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fitted for happineſs, ſo the middle ranks of mankind are 
produced in the greateſt numbers. 

To theſe varieties in the human ſpecies might be added a 
conſiderable catalogue of MonsTERS ; but as few of theſe 
have ſurvived the bon of their birth, and as the detail of 
moſt of them can only ſerve to diſguſt, we ſhall only trou- 
ble the reader with de affecting account of the moſt ſin- 
gular production of this kind that ſtands recorded in the 
Hiſtory of Nature. 

On the 26th of October, 1701, at Tzoni, in Hungary, 
two female children were born, which were united toge- 
ther at the loins, (ſee plate II.) They lived to the age of 
twenty-one years. At ſeven years of age they were car- 
ried into Holland, England, France, Italy, Ruſſia, and al. 
moſt into every country of Europe. At the age of nine 
they were purchaſed by a pious clergyman, in order to place 
them in a convent at Peterſburgh, where they remained till 
the 25th of February, 1723, when they died, 

One of theſe twins was named Helen, and the other Ju- 
dith. Helen appeared firſt in the birth, as far as the navel, 
and three hours after ſhe was completely extricated along 
with Judith. Helen grew tall, and was ſtrait. Judith was 
leſs, and a little crooked. As they were united at the loins, 
they could only ſee one another by turning their heads, 
There was only one anus in common to them both; but in 
other reſpects they appeared as two different women. They 
in general agreed well together, and loved each other at- 
fectionately. At fix years of age Judith was affected with 
a palſy on the left {fide ; and though afterwards ſhe appeared 
cured, ſhe always retained a ſtrong impreſſion of that ma. 
lady, and her mind was always heavy and weak. Helen, 
on the contrary, was handſome and gay. She had a good 
underſtanding, and ſome wit. They had the ſmall-pox and 
the meaſles at the ſame time; but they had other maladies 
or indiſpoſitions ſeparately : for Judith was ſubject to a cough 
and a fever; Helen on the contrary enjoyed good health, 
When they were nearly twenty-two years of age, Judith 
took a fever, fell into a lethargy, and died; the unfortu- 
nate Helen was obliged to follow her lot. Three minutes 
before the death of Judith, ſhe fell into an agony, and died 
almoſt at the fame moment. In diſſecting them, it wa: 
found, that the entrails of each were perfect, that each had 
even a diſtin canal for the excrements ; but which, never- 
theleſs, met and united in the ſame anus, 
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CHAP, VI. 


Of Puadrupeds in general—Of domeſtic animal. — The hor - 
* The aſi—The ox—The ſpeep— The goa. The 5 
ſwine—Of the wild boar, c. 


F we deſcend, by regular gradations, from man to thoſe 
Tam of animals which approach neareſt him in their 
nature and their habits, we muſt, on every account, affign 
the firſt rank to the quadruped part of creation; ſince whe- 
ther we direct our attention to their form and ſtructure, or 
to their manners and inſtincts, we ſhall find them more 
correſpondent to our own, than thoſe of any other order of 
animated beings. 

The general anatomy of the monkey tribe is ſo analogous 
to that of man, that it requires ſome {ſkill in phyſiology to 
make the diſtinction; and even thoſe quadrupeds which 
leaſt reſemble us, when they ere& themſelves in an upright 
pofition, ſtill preſerve ſtriking marks of their affinity, - 

But, if we compare their internal ſtructure with our own, 
the likeneſs will be found {till to encreaſe, and we ſhall 
perceive many advantages they enjoy in common with us, 
above the lower tribes of nature, Like us, they are placed 
above the claſs of birds, by bringing forth their young 
alive; like us, they are placed above the claſs of fiſhes, by 
breathing through the lungs ; like us, they are placed above 
the claſs of inſects, by having red blood circulating through 
their veins; and laftly, like us, they are different from 
almoſt all the other claſſes of animated nature, being either 
wholly or partly covered with hair. Thus nearly are we 
repreſented in point of conformation to the claſs of animals 
immediately below us; and this ſhews what little reaſon 
we have to be proud of our perſons alone, to the perfection 
of which quadrupeds make ſuch near approaches. 

Even in the paſſions of man; nay, in the moſt amiable 
of the paſſions, we find ſome ſpecies of this claſs no con- 
temptible rivals, What can equal the attachment of the 
dog to its maſter? Even over the grave that contained his 
duſt has this animal been known to breathe its laſt, But 
{without meaning to quote the prodigies and the heroes of 
this, any more than of any other claſs) with what fidelity 
does it accompany, with what conſtancy does it follow, 
with what attention does it defend, its maſter! What 
eagerneſs 
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eagerneſs to obtain his careſſes! What docility in obeying 
him! What patience in ſuffering his bad humours, and 
his frequently unjuſt corrections! What mildneſs, and 
what humility, in its endeavours to be reſtored to favour 
What emotion, what anxiety, what ſorrow, when he i; 
abſent! What joy when he returns! From all theſe cir. 
cumſtances, is it poſſible not to diſtinguiſh friendſhip ? Even 
among ourſelves, is it expreſſed in characters of ſuperior 
energy ? | 2 8 

Ine forms and inſtincts of animals are adapted to their 
ſituations. However proud man may ſuperficially ſuppoſe 
the Sloth, that employs whole months in climbing up a tree, 
or the Mole, whoſe eyes are too ſmall for diſtinct viſion, to 
be wretched and helpleſs creatures, their life is probably a 
life of luxury to them, and, if abridged in one pleaſure, 
it may be doubled in thoſe which remain. | 
The heads of quadrupeds are in general calculated for 
their manner of living.—ln ſome it is ſharp, in order to en- 
able the animal to turn up the earth in which its food lies, 
In ſome it is long, in order to give room for the olfactory 
nerves, as in dogs, which hunt by the ſcent. In others it 
js ſkort, as in the lion, to give it the greater ſtrength, and 
fit it the better for combat. | | 

The teeth are alſo fitted to the nature of their food, In 
thoſe which live upon fleſh, they are ſharp, and fitted for 
holding and dividing ; in thoſe which ſubſiſt on vegetable 
diet, they are calculated for pounding or grinding their ali- 
ment. The legs alſo are equally adapted to the life the) 
are intended to lead. The feet of ſome that live upon 
fiſhing are webbed, and calculated for ſwimming. Ani- 
mals of prey have their, feet armed with claws, which ſome 
can ſheathe and unſheathe at will. 

The ſtomach is generally proportioned to the quality of 
the food. In thoſe that live upon fleſh, it is ſmall and 
glandular. On the contrary, animals that live on vege- 
tables have the ſtomach very large; and thoſe which chew 
the cud have no leſs than four ſtomachs, though in Africa, 
where the plants are ſoft and nutritious, ſome of this claſs 
have only two. | 

The moſt obvious diſtinction in quadrupeds is between. 
thoſe which are domeſtic, or which man has found eaſy to 
reduce-to a ſtate of dependence on him, and to retain in 
it; and the wild, or thoſe which continue in their native 
ſavage ſtate. Many different kinds of claſſification have 


been propoſed by ſpeculative naturaliſts ; but in an order of 
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beings which contains ſo ſmall a number of diſtinct ſpecies, 
ſcientific arrangements ſerve rather to confuſe than to in- 

uct, | 
he number of ſpecies in the quadruped claſs, which 
may be ſaid to have diſtinct marks or characters, is uſually 
ſtated at 200; though late authors have enumerated 280, 
and even ſome minute philoſophers have ſubdivided them 
into upwards of 400. | 


The HorsE. (See plate III.) The nobleſt conqueſt 
ever made by man, 1s that of this ſpirited and haughty ani- 
mal, which ſhares with him the fatigues of war, and the 
glory of the combat. Equally intrepid as his maſter, 
the horſe ſees the danger, and braves it; inſpired at the 
claſh of arms, he loves it, he ſeeks it, and is animated 


with the ſame ardour. He feels pleaſure alſo in the chace, in 


| tournaments, in the courſe; he is all fire, but equally trac- 


table as courageous, does not give way to his impetuoſity, 
and knows how to check his inclinations : he not only ſub- 
mits to the arm which guides him, but even ſeems to con- 
ſult the deſires of his rider; and, always obedient to the 
impreſſions which he receives from him, preſſes on, moves 
vently, or ſtops, and only acts as his rider pleaſes. The 
horſe is a Creature which renounces his being, to exiſt only 
by the will of another, which he knows how to anticipate, 
and even expreſs, and execute by the promptitude and ex- 
actneſs of his movements: he feels as much as we deſire, 
does only what we wiſh, giving himſelf up without reſerve, 
and refuſes nothing, makes uſe of all his ſtrength, exerts 
himſelf beyond it, and even dies the better to obey us. , 

Such is the horſe, whoſe natural qualities art has im- 
proved, His education commences with the lofs of his li- 
berty, and by conſtraint it is finiſhed. The ſlavery or 
ſervitude, of theſe creatures is univerſal, and ſo ancient that 
we rarely ſee them in their natural ſtate : they are never 
wholly free from all their bands, not even at the time of 
reſt; and if they are ſometimes ſuffered to range at liberty 
in the fields, they always bear about them tokens of ſer- 
vituce, and frequently the cruel marks of labour and of 
pain: the mouth is deformed by the wrinkles occaſioned 
by the bit, the flanks ſcarred with wounds, inflicted by the 
pur, the hoofs are pierced by nails, the attitude of the 
body conſtrained, from the ſubſiſting impreſſion of habitual 
Mackles, from which they would be delivered in vain, as 
ey would not be the more at liberty for it, Even thofe 
| whole 
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whoſe flavery is the moſt gentle, who are only fed and bro. 


ken for luxury and magnificence, and whoſe golden chains 
ſerve leſs to decorate them, than ta ſatisfy the vanity of 
their maſter, are ſtill more diſhonoured by the elegance of 
their trappings, by the treſſes of their manes, by the gold 
and ſilk with which they are covered, than by the iron ſhoes 
on their feet, 

Nature is more delightful than art, and in an animated 
being, the freedom of its movements makes nature beauti. 
ful: obſerve the horſes in Spaniſh America, which live wild; 
their gait, their running, or their leaping, ſeem neither 
conſtrained nor regular. Proud of their independence, they 
fly the preſence of man, and diſdain his care; they ſeek and 
find for themſelves proper nouriſhment ; they wander about 
in liberty, in immenſe meads, where they feed on the freſh 

roductions of an eternal ſpring : deſtitute of any fixed ha- 
bitation, without any other ſhelter than a mild ſky, they 
breathe a purer air than thoſe which are confined in vaulted 
palaces. Theſe wild horſes are alſo much ſtronger, much 
ſwifter, and more nervous. than the greater part of domeſtic 
horſes ; they have, what nature has beſtowed upon them, 
ſtrength and nobleneſs; the others, only what art can give, 
beauty and cunning. | 
The natural diſpoſition of theſe animals is not ferocious, 
they are only high-ſpirited and wild; and though ſuperior in 
ſtrength to the greateſt part of animals, they yet never at- 
tack them; and if they are attacked by 3 either dil- 
dain them or trample them under their feet. They go all 
in bodies, and unite themſelves into troops, merely for the 
pleaſure of being together, for they are not fearful | of, but 
have an attachment to each other. As herbs and vegetables 
are ſufficient for their nouriſhment, they have quite enough 
to ſatisfy their appetite ; and as they have no reliſh for the 
fleſh of animals, they never make war with them, nor with 
each other ; they never quarrel about their food, they have 
no occaſion to .raviſh the prey of another, the ordinary 
ſource of contentions and quarrels among carnivorous ani- 
mals. They live in peace, becauſe their appetite is ſimple 
and moderate ; and, as they have enough, there is no room 
for envy. | | 
As all parts of Europe are at preſent peopled, and 
almoſt equally inhabited, wild horſes are no longer found 
there; and thoſe which we fee in America, were org- 
nally European tame horſes, which have multiplied in the 


vaſt deſerts of that country, The aſtoniſhment and 5 
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which the inhabitants of Mexico and Peru expreſſed at 
the fight of horſes and their riders, convinced the Spaniards 
that this animal was intirely unknown in theſe countries; 
they therefore carried thither a great number as well for 
ſervice, and their particular utility, as to propagate the 
breed. M. de la Salle, in 1685, ſaw in the northern 
parts of America, near the bay of St. Louis, whole troops 
of theſe wild horſes feeding in the paſtures, which were fo 
fherce that no one dared to approach them. The author of 
the Hiſtory of the Adventures of the Buccaneers, ſays, 
that in the iſland of St, Domingo, horſes may ſometimes 
be ſeen in troops of upwards of five hundred, all running 
together, and that as ſoon as they ſee a man, they will all 
ſtop; that one of them will approach to-a certain diſtance, 
ſnort, take flight, and then all the reſt will follow him. 
To catch them, they make uſe of nooſes made of ropes, 
which they ſpread and hang in places where they know they 
frequent : but if they are caught by the neck they ſtrangle 
themſelves, unleſs the hunter comes time enough to their 
afiſtance, who inſtantly ſecures them by the body and legs, 
and faſtens them to trees, where they are left for two days 
without either food or drink. This experiment is ſuffi- 
cient to begin to make them tractable, and in time they be- 
come as much ſo as if they had never been wild; and even, 
if by chance they ever regain their liberty, they never be- 
come ſo again, but know their maſters, and ſuffer them to 
catch then again without trouble. 5 
The manners of theſe animals almoſt wholly depend on 
their education. From time immemorial it has been the 
cuſtom to ſeparate the colts from their mothers: mares are 
ſuffered to ſuckle them five, fix, or ſeven months; for ex- 
perience has taught us, that thoſe colts which are ſuckled 
ten or eleven months, are not of equal value with thoſe 
which are weaned ſooner, though they are generally fuller 
of flelh. After fix or feven months ſucking, they are wean- 
ed, that they may take more ſolid nouriſhment than milk; 
bran is then given them twice a day, and a little hay, of 
which the quantity is increaſed in proportion as they ad- 
vance in age, and they are kept in the ſtable as long as they 
ſcem to retain any deſire to return to the mare; but when 
this deſire ceaſes, they are ſuffered to go out in hne weather, 
and led to paſture; but care muſt be taken not to ſuffer 
them to go out to paſture faſting; they muſt have bran, and 
be made to drink an hour before they are ſuffered to graze, 
and are never to be expoſed to great cold or rain: in this 
Vos, I. 8 manner 
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manner they ſpend. the firſt winter: in the May following, 
they are not only permitted to graze every day, but are (uf. 
fered to lie in the fields all the ſummer, and even to the 
end of October, only obſerving not to let them eat the 
after-graſs z for if they accuſtom themſelves much to it, 
they will grow diſguſted with hay, which ought however to 
be their principal food, during the ſecond -winter, together 
with bran mixed with barley, or oats wetted. They are 
managed in this manner, letting them graze in the da 
time during winter, and in the night alſo during the ſum- 
mer, till they are four years old, when they are taken from 
the paſtures, and fed on hay. This change in his food 
requires ſome precaution ; for the firſt eight days, the colt 
ſhould have nothing but ſtraw, and it is proper to adminiſter 
ſome vermifuge drinks, as worms may have been generated 
from indigeſtion and green food. 

Great attention muft be paid in weaning young colts, 
to put them into a proper ſtable, not too hot, for fear of 
making them too delicate and ſenſible to the impreſſions of 
the air. They ſhould frequently have freſh. litter, and be 
kept very clean, by rubbing them down with a wiſp of 
ſtraw. But they ſhould not be tied up and curried till they 
are two years and a half, or three years old ; this currying 
gives them great pain, their ſkin being as yet too delicate' 
to bear it, and they would fall away inſtead of growing fat 
from it; care muſt alſo be taken that the rack and man- 
ger are not too high; the neceflity of raiſing their heads 

too high in order to reach their food, may poſſibly give a 
habit af carrying it in this faſhion, which would give them 
an aukward appearance. | 

At the age of three years, or three years and a half, the 
rider ſhould begin to break them and make them tractable; 
they ſhould at firſt have a light ezfy ſaddle, and ought to 
wear it two or three hours every day, and they ſhould be 

' accuſtomed to have a ſnaffle bit in their mouths, and to lift 
up their feet, on which they ſhould ſometimes receive ra- 
ther ſmart ſtrokes; and if deſigned for eoach or draught 
horſes, ſhould wear harneſs and a bridle. At firſt a curb 
ſhould. not be uſed, they ſhould be held by a caveſſon. 
or leather ſtrap, and be made to trot, on even ground, 
without a rider, and with only the ſaddle or harnels on 
the body; and when the ſaddle horſe turns eaſily, and 
willingly follows the perſon who holds the lea ther ſtrap, 
the rough rider ſhould mount him and diſmo unt again i 
in the tame place, without making him move, till : L 15 
5 cur. 
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four years old, becauſe, before that age, the weight of a 
man overloads him, but at four years he ſhould be made to 
walk or trot, a little way at a time, with the rider on his 
back, When a coach horſe is accuſtomed to the harneſs, 
he ſhould be paired with a harſe that is thoroughly broken, 
putting on him a bridle, with a ſtrap paſſed through it, 
will he begins to be uſed to the draught; after this the 
coachman muſt teach him to back, having the aſſiſtance of 
2 man before, who muſt puſh him gently back, and even 
give him ſome blows to make him do it: all this ſhould. be 
done before young horſes have changed their food, for when 
once they are what 1s called corn-fed, that is, when they feed 
on grain and hay, as they are more vigorous, it is remarked 
alſo that they are leſs tractable, and more*difficult to break. 

The bit and the ſpur are two means made uſe of to bring 
them into order, The mouth does not appear formed by 
nature to receive any other impreſſions than that of taſte and 
2ppetite ; there is, however, ſo great a ſenſibility in the mouth 
of a horſe, that in preference to the eyes ahd ears, we ad- 
dreſs ourſelves to it, to make him underitand our pleaſure ; 
the ſmalleft motion or preſſure of the bit, is ſufficient to 
inform and determine the animal; and this organ of ſenſe 
has no other fault than its perfection. Its too great ſenſi- 
bility muſt be managed, for if it is abuſed, the mouth of 
the horſe is ſpoilt, and rendered inſenſible to the impreſſion 
of the bit; the ſenſes of fight and hearing are not ſubject 
to ſuch a change, and could not be duſled in this manner; 
but, it has been found inconvenient to govern horſes by 
theſe organs, and it is generally true, that ſigns given them 
by the ſenſe of feeling have more effect on animals in ge- 
neral than theſe conveyed by the eyes or ears; beſides, the 
lituation of horſes with relation to thoſe who mount or con- 
duct them, makes their eyes almoſt uſeleſs for this purpoſe, 
becauſe they ſee only ſtraight forwards, ſo that they could 
only perceive the ſigns made to them when they turned their 
heads round; and although they are frequently conducted 
and animated by the ear, yet in fect, if they are well broken, 
the Tmalleſt preflure of the thighs, or moſt trifling motion of 
the bit, is ſufficient to direct them; the ſpur is even uſe- 
les, or at leaſt it is only made uſe of to force them to 
violent motions ; and as through the folly of the rider, it 
often happens that in giviag the ſpur he checks the bridle, 
the horſe finding himſelf excited on one fide, and kept in on 
wy 2 only prances and capers without ſtirring out of 
ns piace. 2 
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heads, and place them in a proper manner, and the ſmalleſt 
' ſign or movement of the rider is ſufficient to make the 


known by the manner in which he carries his head in walk. 
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By means of the bridle we teach horſes to hold up thei 


horſe ſhew all his different paces; the moſt natural is per- 
haps the trot, but ambling and galloping are more pleaſant 
for the rider, and theſe are the two paces we particularly 
endeayour to improve, 

Though walking is the floweſt of all their paces, a horſe 
ſhould, notwithſtanding, ſtep quick, and neither take too 
long nor too ſhort ſteps ; his carriage ſhould be eaſy ; this 
eaſe depends much on the liberty of his ſhoulders, and is 


ing; if he keeps it high and ſteady, he is generally vigor. 
ous, quick, and free in his motions. When the motion 
of the ſhoulders is not free, the leg does not riſe enough, 
and the horſe is apt to ſtumble, and ſtrike his foot againſt 
the incqualities of the ground; and when the ſhoulders are 
ſtil more confined in their action, and the motion of the 
legs appears free, the hoſe is ſoon fatigued, ſtumbles, and 
becomes uſeleſs. A horſe ſhould raife his ſhoulders and 
his lower haunches in walking; he ſhould alſo ſupport bis 
leg, and raiſe it high enough; but if he keeps it up too 
long, or lets it fall too ſlowly, he loſes all the advantage cf 


his ſuppleneſs, becomes heavy, and fit fur nothing but ty 


match with another, and for ſhew. | 

It is not fuſficient that his walk ſhould be eaſy, his ſteps 
muſt be alſo equal and uniform both behind and before, 
for if bis buttocks have a ſwinging motion whilſt he keeps 
up his ſhoulders, the rider is much joked, which is very 
uneaſy to him: the fame thing happens when the orle 
extends his hind leg too much, and reſts it almoſt in the 
ſame place in which he refted his fore foot. Horſes with 
ſhort bodies are ſubject to this fault; thoſe which crols 


their legs or ſlrike them againſt each other, are not ſure 


footed ; and thoſe whoſe bodies are long, are the molt ealy 
for the rider, becauſe he is at a greater diſtance from the 
two centers of motion, the ſhoulders and baunches, and is 
therefore leſs ſenſible of the motion and jolting. 

The uſual method of walking among quadrupeds, is to 
liſt up at the ſame time one of the fore and one of the hind 
legs; whiltt the right fore leg is in motion, the left hind 
leg follows and advances at the ſame time, and this ſtep be- 
ing made, the left fore leg conjointly with the right bind 
jeg in its turn, and Io on. As their bodics are ſupported 

pen 
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upon four points, which form a long ſquare, the eaſieſt 


manner of moving for them, is to change two of them at 
once in a diagonal line, in ſuch a manner, that the center 


ol gravity of the body of the animal may move but little, 
and reſt always in the direction of the two points which 


are not in motion; in the three natural paces of the horſe, 
the walk, the trot, and the gallop, this rule of motion is 
always obſerved, but with ſome difference. In the walk, 
there are four times in the movement; if the right fore leg 
moves firſt, the left hind leg follows the moment after, then 
the left fore leg moves forward in turn, to be followed the 
inſtant after by the right hind leg; thus the right fore foot 
reſts on the ground firſt, the [ef hind foot next, then the 
left fore foot reſts, and Jaſtly, the right hind foot, which 
makes a movement of four times. In the trot there are 
but two times in the movement; if the right fore leg goes 


off firſt, the left hind leg moves at the ſame time, and. 


without any interval between the motion of the one and 
the motion of the other ; alſo the left fore leg moves at the 
lame time with the right hind one. | 

In the gallop there is uſually three times; but as in this 
movement there is a kind of leaping, the interior parts of 
me horſe do not move of themſelves, but are driven away 
by the ſtrength of the haunches and the hinder parts: thus, 
of the two fore legs, the right ought to advance more 
forward than the left; the left ought before hand to reſt 
on the ground to ſerve as a point of reſt for the ſudden 
jerk which he takes: thus it is the left hind foot that 


makes the firſt time of the movement, and which reſts on 


the ground firſt; then the right hind leg is lifted up con- 
Jointly with the left fore leg, and reſt on the ground toge- 
ther: at length, the right fore leg (which is raiſed an 
inſtant after the left fore leg, and right hind one) reſts on 
the ground laſt, which makes the third time: thus, in this 
movement of the gallop, there are three times and two 
intervals; and in the firſt of theſe intervals, when the 
movement is made with haſte, there is an inſtant when the 


four legs are in the air at the ſame time, and when the 


four ſhoes of the horſe may be ſeen at once. When the 
horſe has the haunches and the houghs ſupple, and moves 
them with quickneſs and agility, the movement of the gal- 
lop is more perſect, and the . is made in four times: 
he then reſts the left hind foot, which ſhews the firſt time; 
then the right hind foot falls to the ground and ſhews the 


ſecond time; the left fore foot falls a moment after, ſhew-. 


ing 
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ing the third time; and at length the right fore foot, which 
reſts laſt, ſhews the fourth time. 


$ 


Horſes uſually gallop on the right foot, in the ſame 


manner as they carry the fore right leg in walking and 
trotting; they alſo throw up the dirt in galloping with the 


right tore leg, which is more advanced than the left; and 


allo the right hind leg which follows immediately the right 
fore one, is more advanced than the left hind leg, and 
that the whole time that the horſe continues to gallop: 
whence. it reſults, that the left leg which ſupports all the 
weight, and which forces forwards the others, is more tired; 
ſor this reaſon it would be right to exerciſe horſes in gal- 
loping alternately on the left foot, as well as on the right; 
and they would conſequently bear muck longer this violent 
motion. 

In walking, the legs of the horſe are lifted up only a 
{mall height, and the feet almoſt ſcrape the ground; in 
trotting they are raiſed higher, and the feet are entirely 
free from the ground; in galloping the legs are lifted up 
Mill higher, and the feet ſeem to rebound from the earth, 
The walk to be good ſhould be quick, eaſy, light, and 
ſure ; the trot ſhould be firm, quick, and equally ſuſtained ; 
the hind foot ought to follow well the fore foot : the horſe 
in this pace ſhould carry his head high, and his back 
ſtraight ; for, if the haunches riſe and fall alternately at 
each trot he takes, if the crupper moves up and down, 
and the horſe rocks himſelf, he trots ill through weakneſs ; 
if he throws out widely his fore legs, it is another fault : the 
fore legs ſhould tread in a line with the hind ones, which 


ſhould always efface their tracks. When one of the hind 


legs is thrown forwards, if the fore leg of the ſame fide 
remain in its place too long, .the motion becomes more un- 
eaſy and difficult from this reſiſtance ; and it is for this rea- 
ſon that the interval between the two times of the trot 
ſhould be ſhort; but be it ever ſo ſhort, this reſiſtance is 
ſufficient to make this pace more uneaſy than walking and 


galloping, becauſe in walking the motion is more ealy, 


gentle, and the reſiſtance leſs; and in galloping there is 


ſcarcely any horizontal reſiſtance, which is the only one 


inconvenient for the rider. F 
Walking, trotting, and galloping, are the. moſt uſual 
natural paces ; but ſome horſes have another natural pace, 


called the amble, which is very different from the three 


others, and at the firſt glance of the eye, appears Contrary 
te the laws of mechanics, and extremely tatiguing to the 
| animal, 
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animal, though the quickneſs of motion is not ſo great as 
in galloping, or trotting hard. In this pace the foot of 
the horſe grazes the ground ſtil] more than in walking, and 
each ftep is much longer. But the moſt remarkable cir- 
cumſtance is, that the two legs on the ſame fide, ſet off 
at the ſame time to make a ſtep, and afterwards the two 
other legs move at the ſame time to make another; ſo that 
each ſide of the body alternately is without ſupport, and 
there is no equilibrium maintained between the one or 
the other; it is therefore only from his almoſt grazing the 
earth, and the quick alternate motion, that he can ſupport 
himſelf in this pace. There is in the amble, as well as 
in the trot, but two times in the motion; and all the dif- 
ference is, that in the trot the two legs which go together 
are oppoſite, in a diagonal line : inſtead of which, in the 
amble, the two legs on the ſame fide go together: this 
pace is very eaſy for the rider, as it has not the jolting of 
the trot, which is occaſioned from the reſiſtance the fore 
leg meets with when the hind leg riſes; becauſe, in the 
amble, the fore leg riſes at the ſame time with the hind leg 
on the ſame fide ; inſtead of which, in trotting the fore leg 
on the ſame ſide reſts and aſſiſts the impulſe during the 
whole time that the hind leg is in motion. 

The horſe, of all animals, is that which, with great 
ſtature, has the moſt complete proportion and elegance in 
every part of the body; and compared with every other 
animal he appears ſuperior in theſe reſpes. The great 
length of the jaws is the principal cauſe of the difference 
between the heads of quadrupeds, and of the human ſpe- 
cies; it is alſo, the moſt ignoble mark of all: yet, though 
the jaws of the horſe are very long, he has not, like the 
als, an air of imbecility; or of ſtupidity, like the ox. 
The regularity of the proportions of his head, on the con- 
trary, gives him an air of ſprightlineſs, which is well ſup- 
ported by. the beauty of his cheſt. The horſe ſeems de- 
ſirous of raiſing himſelf above his ſtate of a quadruped by 
holding up his head, and in this noble attitude he looks man 
in the face; his eyes are lively and large, his ears well 
made, and of a juſt proportion, without being ſhort like. 
thoſe of the bull, or too long like thaſe of the als ; his 
mane ſuits well his head, ornaments his neck, and gives 
hum an air of ſtrength and haughtineſs ; his long buſhy tail 
covers and terminates advantageouſly the extremities of his 
body, far different from the ſhort tails of the ſtag, the ele- 
phant, &c. and the naked tails of the aſs, the _ the 
rhing- 
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\ rhinoceros, &c. The tail of the horſe is formed of long 
thick hair, which ſeems to come from the rump, becaule the 
ſtump from which it grows is very ſhort ; he cannot raiſe 
his tail like the lion, but it fuits him better hanging down, 
as he can move it ſideways ; it is very uſeful to him to drive 
away the flies which incommode him, for though his ſkin is 
very hard, and is every where furniſhed with a cloſe thick 
coat, it is notwithſtanding, extremely. ſenſible. 

The head of a well proportioned . horſe ſhould be lean 
and ſmall, without being too-long ; the ears at a moderate 
diſtance, ſmall, ſtraight, immoveable, narrow, thin, and 
well-placed on the top of the head; the forehead narrow. 
and a little convex ; the hollows filled up, the eye-lids 
thin; the eyes clear, lively, full of fire, rather large, and 
projecting from the head, the pupil large, the nether jaw 
thin, the noſe a little aquiline, the noſtrils large and open, 
the partition of the noſe, and the lips thin, the mouth of 
a moderate width, the withers raiſed and ſloping, the ſhoul- 
ders thin, flat, and not confined, the- back equal, even, 
and inſenſibly arched lengthways, and raiſed on each fide 
of the ſpine, which ſhould appear indented ; the flanks 
full and ſhort, the rump round and fleſhy, the haunches 
well covered with hair, the ſtump of the rail thick and firm, 
the fore-legs and thighs thick and fleſhy, the knee round 
before, the houghs large and rounded, the ſinew looſe, the 
joint next the foot ſmall, the fetlock not thickly covered 
with hair, the paſtern large, and of a middling length, the 
coronet rather raiſed, the hoof black, ſmooth, ſhining, and 
high, the quarters round, the heels wide and moderately 
raiſed, the frog ſmall and thin, and the ſole thick and hol- 
low ; 


But there are few horſes in which this aſſemblage of 
perfection is to be found: the eyes are ſubject to many 
complaints, which are ſometimes difficult to be known, 
In a healthy eye, we ought to ſee through the cornea two 
or three ſpots of the colour of ſoot, above the pupil: 
to ſee theſe ſpots, the cornea muſt be clear, clean, and 
tranſparent; if it appears double, or of .a bad colour, the 
eye is not good: a ſmall, long, and ſtraight pupil, encom- 
paſſed with a white circle, is alfo a bad ſign; and whe it 
is of a blueiſh-green colour, the eye is certainly bad,. and 
the ſight dull, | 2 
It is very eafy to judge of the natural and actual ſtate of 
the animal by the motion of his ears; when he walks, he 


ſhould project forwards the points of his cars; 2 —_ 
orſe 


horſe carries his ears low; thoſe which are ſpirited and 
miſchievous, alternately carry one of their ears forwards 
and one backwards; they all carry their ears on that ſide 
from which they hear any noiſe, and when any one ſtrikes 
them on the back, or on the rump, they turn their ears back. 
Horſes which have the eyes deep ſunk in the head, or one 
ſmaller than the other, have uſually a bad fight; thoſe 
which have the mouth dry, are not of ſo healthy a tem- 
perament as thoſe which have the mouth moiſt, and make 
the bridle frothy. A ſaddle horſe ought to have the ſhoul- 
ders flat, moveable, and not very fleſhy; the draft horſe, 
on the contrary, ſhould have them flat, round, and brawny : 
if, notwithſtanding, the ſhoulders of a ſaddle horſe are too 
thin, and the bones ſhew themſelves through the ſkin, it is 
a defect which ſhews the ſhoulders are not free, and con- 
ſequently the horſe cannot bear 'fatigue. Another fault of 
a ſaddle horſe is, to have the cheſt project too forward, and 
the fore legs drawn too much back, becauſe he is apt to 
reſt on the hand in galloping, and even to {tumble and fall: 
the length of the legs ſhould be proportionable to the height 
of the horſe ; when the fore legs are too long he is not ſure 
footed, if they are toq ſhort, he is too heavy in the hand: 
it is a remark that mares are more liable than horſes to- be 
ſhort-legged, and that horſes in general have the legs thicker 
than mares or geldings. 

One of the moſt important things to be known, is the 
age of the horſe : it is from the teeth that we obtain the 
moſt certain knowledge of their age ; the horſe has forty ; 
twenty-four grinders, four eye teeth, and twelve incifive 
teeth ; mares have no eye teeth, or if — have them they 
are very ſhort: the grinders are not inſtrumental to the 
knowledge of their age, we form our judgment from the 
front and eye- teeth. The twelve front teeth begin to ſhew 
themſelves fifteen days after the birth of the foal, theſe 
hrſt teeth are round, ſhort, not ſtrong, and drop out at 
different times, in order to make room for others: at two 
years and a half the four front middle teeth drop out the 
hrſt, two at top and two at bottom; a year after four 
others fall out, one on each ſide of thoſe which are already 
replaced; at about four years and a half, four others drop 
out, always on the fide of thoſe which have been replaced; 
theſe four laſt milk teeth are replaced by four others, 
which do not grow near ſo faſt as thoſe which replaced the 
firſt eight; and theſe four laſt teeth, which are called the 
wedges, and which replace the four. laſt milk teeth, are thoſe 
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by which we know the age of an horſe; theſe are eaſily 
known, ſince they are the third as well at top as at bottom, 
beginning to count from the middle of the extremity of the 
jaw, theſe teeth are hollow and have a black mark in their 
concavity; at four years and a half, or hve years old, they 
ſcarcely project beyond the gums, and the hollow is plainly 
ſeen; at fix years and a halt it begins to fill up, the mark 
alſo begins to diminiſh and grow narrower, and ſo continues 
till ſeven years and a half or eight years, when the hollow 
is entirely filled up and the black mark effaced : after the 
animal has attained eight yeats, as theſe teeth do not give 
further information of the age, we generally judge by the 
eye-teeth or tuſks ; theſe four teeth are placed at the fide of 
thoſe which 1 have juſt now been ſpeaking of; the eye 
teeth, as well as the grinders, are not preceded by others 
which fall out, thoſe of the inferior jaw uſually come out 
firſt at three years and a half, and the two of the upper jaw 
at four years, and till they are ſix years old they are very 
ſharp ; at ten years old the upper ones appear already blunt, 
worn and long, becauſe they are bare, the gum wearing 
away with age, and the more they are worn away the more 
aged the horſe is: from ten till thirteen or fourteen years, 
there is hardly any indication of the age, but then ſome 
hairs on the eye-brows begin to grow white; but this in- 
dication is equivocal, fince it has been remarked that horſes 
engendered from old ſtallions and old mares have the hair 
wnite on the eye-brows at ten years old. There are all 
horſes whole teeth are ſo hard that they do not wear, and 
upon which the black mark ſubſiſts, and is never effaced; 
and others which have the mark in the mouth as long as 
they live. We may alſo know, though with leſs preciſion, 
the age of a horſe by the ridges of the palate, which are &- 
jaced in proportion to his age. 

It has been remarked, that ſtuds ſituated in dry and 
light countries produce good-tempered, ſwift, and vigorous 


horſes, with nervous legs and hard hoofs ; while on the 


other hand, thoſe which are bred in damp places, and in 
fat paſturage, have generally the head large and heavy, the 
legs thick, the hooks ſoſt, and the feet flat, This difference 
ariſes from the climate and food, which may be eaſily un- 
derſtood; but, what is more difficult to be comprehended, 
and what is ſtull more eſſential than any thing that has been 
ſaid, is, the neceſſity of always crofling or mixing the breed, 
it we would prevent their degenerating. Mars 
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Mares uſually go with foal, eleven months and ſome 
days; they will breed commonly to the age of fourteen or 
fifteen years, and the more vigorous longer than eighteen 
ears. 

The duration of the life of horſes, is like that of every 
other ſpecies of animals, in proportion -to the time of their 
growth. Man, who is above fourteen years in growing, 
lives fix or ſeven times as long, that is to ſay, ninety or a 
hundred years. The horſe, who attains his full growth in 
four years, lives ſix or ſeven times as long, that is to lay, 
twenty-five or thirty years. Lhere are ſo few examples to 
contradict this rule, that we ſhould not even regard them 
as exceptions from which we may draw any precedents ; and 
as robuſt horſes are at their entire growth in leſs time than 
delicate ones, they alſo live leſs time, and at fifteen years 
of age are old. | 

The Arabian horſes are the handſomeſt known in Europe, 
they are larger and plumper than thoſe of Barbary, and 
equally well-ſhaped, but as they are not often brought into 
this country, riding-maſters are not able to give an exact ac- 
count of their perfections and defects. | 

The horſes of Barbary are more common; they are fre. 
quently negligent in their paces, and muſt be often remind- 
ed: they are very ſwift and ſtrong, very light, and very fit 
for hunting. Theſe horſes ſeem the moſt proper to breed 
from; it is only to be wiſhed that they were of larger ſta- 
ture, as they ſeldom exceed four feet eight inches high. 

The Turkiſh horſes are not ſo well-proportioned as thoſe 
of Barbary : they will, however, travel a great way, and 
are long winded : this is not ſurpriſing, if we do but con- 
ſider, that in warm countries, the bones of animals are harder 
than in cold climates ; and it is for this reaſon, that they 
have more ſtrength in the legs. 

The Spaniſh horſes hold the ſecond rank after thoſe of 
Barbary ; thoſe of a handſome breed are plump, well-coated, 
and low of ſtature ; they alſo uſe much motion in their car- 
riage, and have great ſuppleneſs, ſpirit and pride; their hair 
is uſually black, or of a bay cheſnut colour, though there are 
ſome of all colours, and it is but ſeldom that they have white 
legs and noſes. 'The Spaniards, who have an averſion to 
theſe marks, never breed from horſes that have them, chuſ- 
ing only a ſtar in the forehead. 

The handſomeſt Engliſh horſes have in their conforma- 
ton great reſemblance to thoſe of Arabia and Barbary, from 
which, in fact, they are bred ; they are frequently five feet 
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high, and above; they are of all colours, and have all 
kinds of marks; they are generally ſtrong, vigorous, bold, 
3 of great fatigue, and excellent for hunting and 
courſing. 

The horſes of Italy were formerly much handſomer than 
they are at preſent, becauſe the breed for ſome time has 
been neglected, notwithſtanding there are ſtill ſome hand- 
ſome Neapolitan horſes, eſpecially draught-horſes; but, in 
general, they have the head large, and the cheſt thick; they 
are alſo untractable. Theſe defects, however, are com- 
penſated by their noble form, their ſtatelineſs, and the 
beauty of their motions. 

The Daniſh horſes are ſo handſome in their form, and ſo 
beautiful in their coats, that they are preferred to all others 
for putting into carriages; they are of all colours, and even 
of ſome ſingular ones, as pied; and horſes ſpotted like tygers 
are found no where but in Denmark, 

In Germany we meet with very handſome horſes ; but 
they are generally heavy and ſhort-breathed. The Huſſars 
and Hungarians ſplit their noſtrils, with a view, they fay, 
of giving them more breath, and alſo to hinder their neigh- 
ing in battle. The Flemiſh horſes are greatly inferior to 
thoſe of Holland : they have almoſt all large heads, flat feet, 
and are ſubject to humours in the eyes; and theſe two lait 
are eſſential defects in coach-horſes. 


According to Marmol, the Arabian horſes are deſcended 


from the wiid horſes of the deſerts of Arabia, of which, in 
ancient times, large ſtuds were formed, which have multi- 
plied ſo much, that all Afia and Africa are full of them : they 
are ſo ſwift, that fome will outſtrip the very oſtriches in 
their courſe. The Arabians of the Deſert, and the people 
of Lybia, breed a great number of theſe horſes for hunting, 
but neither uſe them in travelling nor in their wars; they 
ſend them to paſture whilſt there is graſs for them ; and 
when that fails, they feed them only with dates and camel's 
milk, which makes them nervous, nimble and lean. They 
Jay ſnares for the wild horſes, and eat the fleſh of the young 
ones, which they affirm is very delicate food, Theſe wild 
horſes are ſmaller than the tame ones, and are commonly 
aſh- coloured, though there are alſo ſome white ones, and 
the mane and the hair of the tail is ſhort and frizzled. 

Let an Arabian be ever ſo poor, he has horſes, They 
uſually mount the mares, experience having taught them 
that they bear fatigue, hunger, and thirſt, better than 


korſes; they are alſo leſs vicious, They uſe them ſo much 
va to 
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to be together, that they will remain ſo in great numbers 
for days together, left to themſelves, without doing the leaſt 
harm to each other. The Turks, on the contrary, do not 
approve of mares; and the Arabians ſell them the horſes 
which they do not keep for ſtallions. They have long pre- 
ſerved, with great, care the breed of their horles ; they 
know their generations, alliances, and all their genealogy, 
and diſtinguiſh the breeds by different names. The loweſt 
price for a mare of the firſt claſs, is from one hundred to 
two or three hundred pounds ſterling. As the Arabians 
have only a tent for their houſe, this tent ſerves them alſo 
for a ſtable. The mare, colt, huſband, wife, and children 
lie promiſcuouſly together ; and the little children will lie 
on the body and neck of the mare and colt, without theſe 
animals incommoding or doing them the leaſt injury. 
Theſe mares are ſo accuſtomed to live in this familiarity 
that they will ſuffer any kind of play, The Arabians treat 
them kindly, talk and reaſon with them, and take great 
care of them, always let them walk, and never uſe the ſpur 
without neceſſity ; whence, as ſoon as they feel their flank 
tickled with the ſtirrup-iron, they ſet out immediately with 
incredible ſwiftneſs, and leap hedges and ditches with the 
agility of does; and if their rider happens to fall, they are 
ſo well broken, that they will ſtop ſhort even in the moſt 
rapid gallop. All Arabian horſes are of a middling ſize, 
very eaſy in their manner, and rather thin than fat; they are 
drefſed morning and evening regularly, with ſo much care, 
that not the ſmalleſt ſpot is left on their ſkins'; their legs are 
alſo waſhed, and their mane and tail are let grow long, and 
ſeldom combed, to avoid breaking the hairs. They have no- 
thing given them to eat all day, and ſeldom are allowed to 
drink above two or three times; at ſunſet, a bag is faſtened 
round their heads, in which is about half a buſhel of very clean 
barley. Theſe horſes, therefore, eat only during the night ; 
and the bag is not taken from them till the next morning, 
when all is eaten up; and, in the month of March, when the 
graſs is tolerably high, they are turned out to paſture. As 
ſoon as the ſpring is paſt, they are taken again from paſture, 
and have neither graſs nor oats all the reſt of the year, and 
{traw but ſeldom, barley being their only food. The mane of 
the colts is cut as ſoon as they are a year or eighteen months 
old, in order to make it grow thick and long. They 
mount them at two years old,' or two years and a half at 


fartheſt ; till this age they put neither ſaddle nor bridle on 
| them ; 


him than he is able to perform, he grows angry, and wil 
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them; and every day, from morning till night, all the 
Arabian horſes ſtand ſaddled at the door of the tent. 

The breed of theſe horſes is diſperſed in Barbary, among 
the Moors, and even among the negroes of the river Gam. 
bia and Senegal ; the lords of the country have ſome which 
are of uncommon beauty, Inſtead of barley or oats, they 
give them maize reduced to flour, which they mix with milk, 
when they are inclined to fatten them; and in this hot cli. 
mate they ſeldom let them drink. 

The Tartars live with their horſes nearly in the ſame 
manner as the Arabians do, When they are about ſeven 
or eight months old, the young children mount them, and 
make them walk and gallop a little way by turns; they 
thus break them Ly degrees, and oblige them to undergo 
long faſtings; but they never mount them for racing or 
hunting till they are fix or ſeven years old, and then make 
them ſupport incredible fatigue, ſuch as travelling two or 
three days together without ſtopping, paſſing four or five 
without any other food than a handtul of graſs every eight 
hours, and alſo inure them to go twenty-four without 
drinking. Theſe horſes, which appear, and which are in 
reality, ſo robuſt in their own country, become enfeebled, 
and are ſoon good for nothing, when tranſported to China 
or the Indies ; but they ſucceed better in Perſia and Turkey, 
In Leſſer Tartary they have alſo a breed of ſmall horſes, 
which are in ſuch eſtimation, that they are not allowed to 
ſell them to foreigners. "Theſe horſes have all the good 
and bad qualities of thoſe of Great Tartary, which ſhews 
how much the ſame manners, and the ſame education, give 
the ſame diſpoſition to theſe animals. There are alſo in 
Circafſia, and in Mingrelia, many horſes which are even 
handſomer than thoſe of Tartary ; there are alſo found ſome 
handſome horſes in the Ukraine, Walachia, Poland, and 
Sweden; but we have no particular account of their quali- 
ties and defects. 

When the horſe is impaſſioned with love, deſire, or appe- 
tite, he ſhews his teeth, and ſeems to laugh; he ſhews them 
alſo when he is angry, and would bite; he ſometimes puts 
out his tongue to lick, but leſs frequently than the ox, who, 


notwithſtanding, is leſs ſenſible to careſſes. 


The horſe alſo remembers ill treatment much longer, 
and is ſooner rebuffed than the ox; his natural ſpirit and 
courage are ſuch, that, when he finds more is expected from 
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not endeavour; inſtead of which, the ox, who is ſlow and 
idle, exerts himſelf, and is more eaſily tired. 

The horſe fleeps much leſs than man; for when he is in 
health, he does not reſt more than two or three hours to- 

her; he then gets up to eat; and when he has been too 
much fatigued, he lies down a ſecond time, after having 
eaten; but, on the whole, he does not fleep more than 
three or four hours in the twenty-four. There are even 
ſome horſes who never lie down, but fleep ſtanding. It has 
alſo been remarked, that geldings fleep oftener and longer 
than horſes. | 

Quadrupeds do not all drink in the ſame manner, though 
they are all equally obliged to feek with the head for the 
liquor, which they cannot get any other way, excepting the 
monkey, and ſome others that have hands, and conſe- 
quently drink like men, when a vaſe or glaſs is given them 
which they can hold; for they carry it to their mouths, 
inclining the head, throwing down the liquor, and ſwal- 
lowing it by the ſimple motion of deglutition. Man uſually 
drinks in the fame manner, becauſe it is moſt convenient. 
Moſt quadrupeds alſo chooſe that mode which is moſt agree- 
able to them, and conftantly follow it. The dog, whoſe 
mouth is very large, and the tongue long and thin, drinks 
lapping ; that is, by licking the liquor, and forming with 
the tongue a kind of cup or ſcoop, which fills each time 
with a tolerable quantity of liquor; and this mode he 
prefers to that of wetting the noſe. The horſe, on the 
contrary, whoſe mouth 1s ſmall, and whoſe tongue is too 
ſhort and thick to ſcoop it up, and who always drinks with 
more avidity than he eats, dips the mouth and noſe quickly 
and ceeply into the water, which he ſwallows largely by 
the ſimple motion of deglutition ; but this forces him to 
drink without fetching his breath; whilſt the dog breathes 
at his eaſe while he is drinking. Horſes therefore ſhould 
be ſuffered to take ſeveral draughts, eſpecially after run- 
ning, when reſpiration is ſhort and quick. They ſhould 
not be ſuffered to drink the water too cold, becauſe that, 
independently of the cholic, which cold water frequently 
occaſions, it ſometimes happens alſo, from the neceflity 


they are in of dipping the noſe into the water, that they 


catch cold, which often lays the foundation of a diſorder 
called the glanders, the moſt formidable of all to that 
ſpecies of animal; for it is known, that the ſeat of the 
glanders is in the pituitary membrane, and that it is conſe- 
quently a real cold, which cauſes an inflammation in this 

membrane; 
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membrane; and travellers, who give us a detail of the mz. 
ladies of horſes in warm climates, as in Arabia, Perſa, 
and Barbary, do not ſay that the glanders are ſo frequent 
there as in cold climates. It is from this that the conjec. 
ture ariſes, that this malady is occaſioned by the coldneh 
of the water, becauſe theſe animals are obliged to dip and 
keep the noſe and noſtrils a conſiderable time under water, 
which would be prevented by never giving it to them cold, 
and by always wiping the noſtrils after they have drank, 
Aſſes, who fear the cold more than horſes, and who re- 
ſemble them fo ſtrongly in the interior ſtructure, are, not- 

withſtanding, not ſo ſubject to the glanders; which may 
3 happen from their drinking in a different manner 
rom horſes; for, inſtead of dipping the mouth and noſe 
deeply into the water, they ſcarcely touch it with their 
lips. | 

We ſhall not ſpeak of the other diſeaſes of horſes ; it 
would extend this Natural Hiſtory too much to join to the 
hiſtory of an animal that of its Alorders: nevertheleſs, we 
cannot leave the hiſtory of the horſe, without regretting 
that the health of this uſeful animal ſhould have been 
hitherto abandoned to the care, and too frequently abſurd 
practice of ignorant people. The branch of phyſic which 
the ancients called Veterinarian, is at preſent ſcarcely 
known but by name. Were ſome phyſician to direct his 
views this way, and make this ſtudy his principal object, 
he would ſoon find it anſwer his purpoſe, both with reſpect 
to reputation and profit. Inſtead- of degrading himſelf, he 
would render his name illuſtrious; and this branch of 
phyſic would not be ſo conjectural and difficult as the other, 
All cauſes being more ſimple in animals than in man, the 
diſeaſes ought alſo to be leſs complicated, and conſequently 
more eaſily to be gueſſed at, and treated with more ſucceſs, 
without mentioning the entire liberty he would have of 
making experiments and finding out new remedies, and the 
ability of arriving, without fear or reproach, at a great 
extent of knowledge of this kind, from which, by analogy, 
might alſo be drawn inferences uſeful to the art of curing 


mankind, ; | 


Tux Ass. (See plate III.) If we conſider this animal 
with attention, he appears only to be a horſe degenerated. 
The perfect ſimilitude in the conformation of the internal 
parts, and the great reſemblance of the body, legs, feet, 


and the entire ſkeleton, is a ſufficient foundation for this 
| opinion; 
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opinion; we may alſo attribute theſe ſlight differences which 


are found between theſe two animals, to the influence of 
the climate, food, and the fortuitous ſucceſſion of many 

nerations of ſmall wild horſes, half degenerated, which, 
by little and little, have ſtill continued degenerating, and 
kave at laſt produced a new and fixed ſpecies; or rather, a 
ſucceſſion of individuals alike, all vitiated in the ſame man- 
ner, ſufficiently differing from a horſe, to be looked upon 
as another ſpecies. What appears to favour this notion is, 
that as horſes vary much more than aſſes in the colour of 
their ſkin, they are conſequently more anciently domeſtic, 
fince all domeſtic animals vary much more in their colour 
than wild ones of the ſame ſpecies; that the greater number 
of wild horſes, of which travellers ſpeak, are ſmall in their 
fize, and have, like aſſes, the coat grey, and the tail naked 
and ſrizzled at the end; and, that there are wild horſes, 
and even domeſtic ones, Which have a black ſtripe on the 


back, and other marks, which nearly reſemble both wild and 


domeſtic afles, 

Again, if we conſider the difference of the temperament, 
diſpoſition and manners; in a word, the organiſm of theſe 
two animals, and, above all, the impoſſibility of mixing the 
breed to make one common ſpecies, or even an intermediate 
ſpecies which may be renewed, it appears a better-founded 
opinion, that theſe animals are of a ſpecies equally ancient, 
and originally as eſſentially different as they are at preſent; 
as the aſs differs materially from the horſe, in the ſmallneſs 
of the ſize, largeneſs of the head, length of the ears, hard- 
neſs of the ſkin, nakedneſs of the tail, the form of the rump, 
and alſo in the voice, the appetite, manner of drinking, &c. 
Do the horſe and the aſs, then, come originally from the 
ſame ſtock ? Are they of the ſame family, or not? And have 
they not always been different animals? | 

Although we cannot demonſtrate that the production of a 


ſpecies, by degeneration, is a thing impoſlible in nature, yer | 
that 


the number of probabilities to the contrary is ſo great, 
even philoſophically, we can no longer doubt of it; for if 
ſome ſpecies have been produced by the degeneration af 
others, if the ſpecies of the aſs comes from the ſpecies of 
the horſe, this can only have happened ſucceſſively; and by 
degrees there would have been, between the horſe and the 
als, a great number of intermediate animals, the firſt gf 
which would have differed but ſlightly in its nature from the 
horſe, and the latter would have approached by degrees to 
that of the aſs: and why do we not ſee the repreſentatives, 
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ide deſcendants of theſe intermediate ſpecies ? why do only 
the two extremes remain? "29.9 

The aſs is then an aſs, and not a horſe degenerated; the 

aſs has a naked tail; he is neither a ſtranger, an intruder, 

nor a baſtard; he has, like all other animals, his family, 

his ſpecies, and his rank; his blood is pure; and eq 


his nobility is lefs illuſtrious, yet-it is equally good, equ 
ancient with that of the horſe. Why, then, have we fo mu 
contempt for this animal; ſo good, fo patient, ſo fteady, 
ſo uſeful? Do men carry their contempt even to animals, 
thoſe which ſerve them ſo well, and at ſo ſmall an ex- 
pence? We beſtow education on the horſe, take care of 
him, inſtruct him, and exerciſe him, whilſt the aſs is aban- 
doned to the care of the loweſt ſervant, or the tricks of 
children; ſo that, inſtead of improving, he muſt loſe by hi 
education; and if there were not a fund of good qualities, 
he would certainly loſe them by the manner in which he iz 
if | treated. He is the may-game of the ruſticks, who beat him 
with ſtaffs, overload him, ard make him work beyond his 
ſtrength, We do not conſider, that the afs would be in 5 


DDr ee 


RI” 


himſelf, and with refpe to us, the moſt beautiful, the beft- 0 
formed, and moſt diſtinguiſhed of animals, if there were no b 
horſe in the world; he is the ſecond, inſtead of being the al 
firſt; and it is from that only, that he appears to be of n0 * 
value: the compariſon degrades him; we look at him, and Y 
give our opinions, not from himſelf, but comparatively wich 8 
the horſe; we forget that he is an aſs, that he has all the M 
qualities of his nature, all the gifts attached to his ſpecies; he 


and at the fame time, we only think of the figure and qua 
lities of the horſe, which are wanting in him, and which 1 
he ought not to have. | 0 


He is naturally as humble, patient, and quiet, as the ki 
horſe is proud, ardent, and impetuous ; he ſuffers with cem 1 
ſtancy, and perhaps with courage, chaſtiſement and blows; fit 
he is moderate both as to the quantity and quality of his | 
food; he is contented with the hardeſt and moſt diſagreeabt 1 
herbs, which the horſe, and other animals, will leave wih 10 


diſdain; he is very delicate with reſpect to his water, for 
he will drink none but the cleareſt, and from rivules Bl tre 
which he is acquainted with; he drinks as moderately as he far 
he eats, and does not put his noſe in the water (throug! 
fear, as ſome ſay, of the ſhadow of his ears): as care is not id 
taken to curry- comb him, he frequently rolls himſelf a ; 
the graſs, thiſtles, and in the duſt ; and, without regasding bc 
his load, he lays himſelf down to roll about as often 28 he 
pa my 3 


the mud and in the water; he even fears to wet his feet, and 
will turn out of his road to. avoid the mud; his legs are alſo 


drier and cleaner than the horſe; he is ſuſceptible of edu- 


cation, and ſome have been ſeen ſufficiently diſciplined to be 
made a ſhew of. 

In their earlieſt youth they are ſprightly, and even hand- 
ſome ; they are light and genteel ; but, either from age or 
bad treatment, My ſoon loſe it, and become flow, indocile- 
and headſtrong. 
the mother from the young one, ſhe will go through fire to 
recover it. The aſs is alſo ſtrongly attached to his maſter, 
notwithſtanding he is uſually il]-treated ; he will ſmell him 
afac off, and can diſtinguiſh him from all other men; he 
alſo knows the places where he has lived, and the 
which he has frequented; his eyes are good, and ſmell 
acute ; his ears are excellent, which has alſo contributed to 
his being numbered among timid animals, which it is pre- 
tended have all the hearing extremely delicate, and the ears 
long; when he is overloaded, he ſhews it by lowering his 
head and bending down his ears; when he is greatly 
abuſed, he opens his mouth, and draws back his lips in a 
moſt diſagreeable manner, which gives him an air of deriſion 
and ſcorn 3 if his eyes are covered over, he remains mo- 
tionleſs; and when he is laid down on bis fide, and his head 
is fixed in ſuch a manner that one eye reſts on the ground, 
and that the other is covered with a piece of wood or ftick, 
he will remain in this ſituation without any motion or en- 


deavour to get up: he walks, trots, and gallops like the 


horſe; but all his motions are ſmaller, and much flower ; 
notwithſtanding he can run with tolerable ſwiftneſs, he can 
gallop but a little way, and only for a ſmall ſpace of time; 
oy * paces he uſes, if he is hard preſſed, he is ſoon 
atigued. | 


The horſe neighs, and the aſs brays, which he does by a 


long, diſagreeable and diſcordant cry. The ſhe-aſs has the, 


voice clearer and ſhriller; thoſe that are gelded, bray very 

low; and, though they ſeem to make the ſame efforts, and 

Tr me motions of the throat, yet their cry cannot be heard 
0 


Of all the animals covered with hair, the aſs is leaſt ſub- 
ject to vermin; he has never any, lice, which apparently. 
proceeds from the hardneſs and dryneſs of the ſkin, which 
d £crtainly harder than in the greateſt part of other qua- 


h 2 drupeds; 
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can, and. by this ſeems to reproach bis maſter, for the 
little care he takes of him; for he does not paddle about in 


Pliny aſſures us, that, when they ſeparate 
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drupeds ; and it is for the ſame reaſon, that he is much Je 
ſenſible than the horſe to the whip, and the ſting of the flies. 

At two years and a half old, the firſt middle incifive teeth 
fall out, and afterwards the other inciſive at the fide of the 
firſt fall alſo, and are renewed at the ſame time and in the 
ſame order as thoſe of the horſe; the age of the afs is alſo 
knuwn by his teeth; the third inciſive on each tide aſcer. 
tains it, as in the horſe. 

The afs is three or four years in growing, and lives twen. 
_ ty-five or thirty years. They ſleep leſs than the horſe, and 
4 not lie down to ſleep, except when quite tired. 

There are among aſſes different races, as among horſes; 
but they are much leſs known, becauſe they have not been 
taken the ſame care of, or followed with the fame attention; 
but we cannot doubt that they all came originally from 
warm climates. Ariſtotle aſſures us, that there were none 
in his time in Scythia, nor in the neighbouring countries 
of Scythia, nor even in Gaul, which, he ſays, is a cold 
climate; and he adds, that a cold climate either prevents 
them from procreating their ſpecies, or cauſes them to de- 
generate; and that this Jaſt circumſtance is the reaſon that 
Hey are ſmall and weak in Illyria, "Thrace and Epirus, 
They appear to have come originally from Arabia, and to 
have paſſed from Arabia into Egypt, from Egypt into Greece, 
from Greece into Italy, from Italy into France, and after- 
wards into Germany, England, and laſtly into Sweden, &c. 
for they are, in fact, weak and ſmall in proportion to the 
coldneſs of the climate, 

The Latins, after the Greeks, have called the wild 6, 
angra; which animal muſt not be confounded, as ſome na- 
turaliſts and many travellers have done, with the zebra; of 
which we ſhall give a ſeparate hiſtory, becauſe the zebra is 
of a different ſpecies from the aſs. The angra, or wild als, 
is not ſtriped like the zebra, and is not near fo elegant 
in figure. Wild aſſes are found in ſome of the iſlands of 
the Archipelago, and particularly in that of Cerigo; there 
are alſo many in the Deſerts of Lybia and Numidia ; they 
are grey, and run fo faſt, that the horſes of Barbary only 
can beat them in hunting. When they ſee a man they 
give a loud cry, turn themſelves about, and ſtop, and do 
not attempt to fly till they find he comes near them; they 
are taken in ſnares made with ropes, and go in troops both 
to paſturage and to drink; their fleſh is alſo eaten. There 
were alſo, in the time of Marmol, wild aſſes in the iſland 


of Sardinia, but leſs than thoſe of Africa; and Pietro = 
e 
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Valle fays, he has ſeen a wild aſs at Baſſora, whoſe figure 
differed in no reſpect from a domeſtic one ; he was only of 
a lighter colour, and had, from the head to the tail, a ftripe 
of white; he was alſo much livelier, and lighter in hunt- 
ing, than aſſes uſually are. 

Neither aſſes nor horſes were originally found in Ameri- 
ca, though the climate, and eſpecially of that part called 
North America, is as good for them as any other : thoſe 
which -the Spaniards have tranſported from Europe, and 
which they have left in the Weſt - Indies, and on the 
Continent, have greatly multiplied ; and in ſome parts wild 
aſſes are found in troops, and are taken in ſnares like wild 
horſes. 

The aſs with the mare produces large mules, and the 
horſe with the ſhe-aſs produces ſmall mules, differing from 


the firſt in many reſpects ; we ſhall finiſh the natural 22 


of the aſs with that of its properties, and the uſes to whi 
the animal may be applied. | 


U 


As wild aſſes are unknown in theſe climates, we cannot 


in reality ſay whether the fleſh is good to eat; but it is 
certain, that the fleſh of the domeſtic aſs is extremely bad, 
and harder than that of the horſe. The milk of the aſs, 
on the contrary, is an approved and ſpecihe remedy for 
certain complaints, and its uſe was known from the Greeks 


to us: that it may be good in its kind, we ſhould chooſe - 


a, young healthy ſhe-aſs, full of fleſh, which has lately 


foaled, and which has not ſince been with the male: care 


muſt be taken to feed her well with hay, wheat, and 
graſs, with particular care not to let the milk, cool, and 
not even to expoſe it to the air, which will ſpoil it in a little 
time, 

The ſkin of the aſs is uſed for different purpoſes, ſuch as 
to make drums, ſhoes, &c. and thick parchment for poc- 
ket-books, which is lightly varniſhed over: it is alſo of 
= ſkin that the Orientals make the ſagri, which we call 

reen. 

The aſs is, perhaps, with reſpect to himſelf, the animal 
which can carry the greateſt weight; and as it coſts. but 
little to feed him, and he ſcarcely requires any care, he is 
of great uſe in the country, at the mill, &c. he alſo ſerves 
to ride on, as all his paces are gentle, and he ſtumbles lefs 
than the horſe : he is frequently put to the plough in coun- 
tries where the earth is light, and his dung is an excellent 
manure to enrich hard moiſt lands. 37g 
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Tik | e 
Tux Ox. (See plate III.) After man, thoſe animal 
which live on fleſh only, are the greateſt deſtroyers: they 
are at the fame time both the enemies of nature, and the ri. 
vals of man. It is only by an attention always new, and 
dy cares premeditated and followed, that theſe flocks, theſe 
birds, &c. can be ſheltered from the fury of the birds of 
prey, and the carnivorous wolf, fox, weazel, &c, and it 
is only by a continual war, that he can preſerve his grain, 
fruits, all his ſubſiſtence, and even his clothing, againſt 
the voracity of the rats, moths, mites, &c. Inſects are 
among thoſe creatures which do more harm than good in 
the world ; on the contrary, the ox, the fheep, and. thoſe 
other animals which feed on graſs, are the beſt, the moſt 
ufeful, and the moſt valuable for man; ſince they not only 
nouriſh him, but conſume and coſt him-leaſt : the ox, above 
all the reſt, is the moſt excellent in this reſpect, for he gives 
as much to the earth as he takes from it, and even enriches 
the ground on which he lives; inſtead of which, the horſe 
and the greateſt part of other animals, in a few years im- 

poveriſh the beſt paſture-land, | 

That the ox is not fo proper as the horſe, the aſs, the 
camel, &c, for carrying burthens, the form of his back 
and Joins is a demonſtration ; but the thickneſs of his neck, 
and the broadneſs of his ſhoulders, ſufficiently indicate that 
he is proper for drawing, and carrying the yoke; it is alſo 
in this manner that he draws with the moſt advantage, and 
zt is ſingular that this cuſtom is not general, | | 

Throughout ſame provinces they oblige him to draw with 
his horns, for which the only reaſon they give is, that when 
harneſs is fixed to his horns, he is managed with more eaſe: 


his head is very ſtrong, and he draws very well in this man- 


ner, but with much leſs advantage than when he draws 
by the ſhoulders. He ſeems to be made on purpoſe for the 
plough ; the ſize of his body, the ſlowneſs of his motions, 
the ſhortneſs of his legs, and even his tranquillity and pa- 
tience when he labours, ſeem to concur in rendering him 
proper for the cultivation of the fields, and more capable 
than any other of overcoming the conſtant reſiſtance that 


| te earth oppoſes to his efforts, 


In thoſe ſpecies of animals, which man has formed inte 
flocks, and where the multiplication is the principal ob- 
ject, the female is more neceſſary, more uſeful than the 
male; the produce of the cow is a benefit which gar 
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and which is renewed every inſtant; the fleſh of the calf 
is healthy and delicate ; the milk is the food. of children, 
butter reliſhes the greateſt part of our victuals, and cheeſe 
s the common food of the country- people; how. many 

r families are, at this time, reduced to live on their 
cow! Theſe ſame men ho every day, and from morni 
to night, groan with anguiſh, exhauſted with — — 
labour, gain nothing from the earth but black bread, and 
are obliged to give to others the flour, the ſubſtange of 
their grain; it is through them, and not for them, that the 
harveſts are abundant; theſe ſame men who breed and 
multiply cattle, who take care of and are conſtantly occu- 
pied with them, dare not enjoy the fruits of their labour, 
the fleſh of the beaſts they are forbidden to eat, reduced as 
they are by the neceſſity of their condition, that is to ſay, by 
the brutality of other men, to live like horſes, on barley 
and oats, or on common herbs and ſour milk. 

At eighteen months old the cow is arrived at puberty, 
and the bull when he arrives at two years ; but though they 
can engender at this age, it is better to ſtay till they are 
three years old before they are ſuffered to copulate : the 
ſtrength of theſe animals is greateſt from three years 
old till nine; after this, neither cows nor bulls are fit for 
any thing but to fatten for the ſlaughter, as at two years of 
age they are almoſt at their full growth: the length of their 
lives is about fourteen years, and they ſeldom live longer 
than fifteen. 

The dulleſt and moſt idle animals are not thoſe which 
leep the ſoundeſt, or the longeſt. The ox fleeps, but his 
ſleep is ſhort, and not very found; for he awakes at the 
leaſt noiſe : he uſually lies on his left fide, and that kidney 
is always larger and fatter than the kidney on the right fide. 

Oxen, like other domeſtic animals, Aker in colour; but 
red appears the moſt common, and the redder they are, the 
more they are eſteemed. It i ſaid, that oxen of a bay co- 
lour laſt longeſt; that thoſe of a brown colour are ſooner 
fatigued, and ſhorter lived ; that the grey, brindled, and white 
are not proper for work, and are only fit to be. fatted far, 
flaughter ; but whatever colour the coat of the ox is of, 


| ſhould be ſhining, thick, and ſoft to the touch; for if it, 


is rough and uneven, we have reaſon to think that the ani- 


mal is not well, or at leaſt, that he is not of a ſtrong conſti- 


tution. | 
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The ox ſhould only be worked from three years old to 
ten; and it is proper to take him then from the plough, 
in order to fatten and fell him, as the fleſh will be better 
than if he be kept longer. The age of this animal is 
known by his teeth and horns. The firſt front teeth fall 
out when he is ten months old, and are replaced by others 
which are larger and not ſo white: at ſixteen months thoſe 
on each fide of the middle teeth drop out, and are re- 
placed by others; and at three years old, all the inciſive 
teeth are renewed : they are then all long, white, and even; 
and, in proportion as the ox advances 1n years, they decay, 
and become unequal and black. The horns fall off at 


three years, and theſe are replaced by other horns, which, 


like the ſecond teeth, fall off no more; only thoſe of 
the ox and the cow grow larger and longer than thoſe 
of the bull; the growth of theſe ſecond horns is not uni- 
form. The firſt year, that is to ſay, the fourth year of 
the age of the ox, two little pointed horns ſprout, which 
are even, and terminate at the head by a kind of knob; 
the following year this knob grows from the head, pulhed 
out by a cylinder of horn, which forms and terminates alſo 
by another knob, and fo on; for as long as the animal 
lives, the horns grow: theſe knobs become annular knots, 
which are eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed in the horns, and by 
which alſo the age may be eaſily known, by reckoning 
three years for the firſt knob. next the point of the horn, 
and one year more for each of the intervals between the 
other knobs. | 
| The horſe eats night and day, flowly, but almoſt con- 
tinually; the ox, on the contrary, eats quick, and takes 
in a ſhort time all the food which he requires; after 
which he ceaſes eating, and lies down to ruminate. This, 
difference ariſes from the different conformation of the 
ſtomachs of theſe animals. The ox, of whoſe ſtomachs 
the two firſt form but one Bag of a vaſt capacity, can in 
both of them, without inconvenience, at the ſame time 
receive graſs, which it- afterwards ruminates and digelts 
t leiſure. The horſe, whoſe ſtomach is ſmall, and can re- 
®cire but a ſmall quantity of graſs, is filled ſucceflively 
in proportion as he digeſts it, and it paſſes into the in- 
teſtines, where is performed the principal decompoſition of 
the food. | 
- Chewing the cud is but a vomiting without ſtraining, 
- egcaſioned by the re- action of the firſt ſtomach on the 


machs, 


food which it contains, The ox fills the two firſt ſto- 
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machs, the paunch, and the bag, which is but a portion 
of the paunch, as much as he can. This membrane acts 


with force on the graſs which it contains; it is chewed - 


but a little, and its quantity is greatly encreaſed by fermen- 
tation. Were the food liquid, this force of contraction 
would occaſion it to paſs by the third ſtomach, which only 
communicates with the other by a narrow conveyance, and 
cannot admit ſuch Gy food, or, at leaſt, can only admit 
the moiſter parts. The food muſt, therefore, neceſſarily 
paſs up again into the ceſophagus, the orifice of which is 
larger than the orifice of the conduit, and the animal again 
chews and macerates it, -and moiſtens it afreſh with its 


ſaliva z he reduces it to a paſte, liquid enough for. it to go 


into this conduit, which paſſes into the third ſtomach, where 
it is again macerated before it goes into the fourth : and it 
is in this laſt ſtomach that the decompoſition of the hay is 
finiſhed, which is reduced to a perfect mucilage. 

What chiefly confirms the truth of this explication, is, 
that as long as the animals ſuck, and are fed with milk and 


other liquid aliments, they do not chew the cud; and 


that they chew the cud much more in winter, when they 
are fed with dry food, than in ſummer, when they eat tender 
raſs. 
| Good milk is neither too thick, nor too thin; its con- 
ſiſtence ſhould be ſuch, that when we take a drop, it ſhould 
preſerve its roundneſs without running, and in colour it 
ſhould be of a beautiful white : that which is inclinable 
to blue or yellow 1s not good ; its taſte ſhould be ſweet, 
without any bitterneſs or ſourneſs; it is beſt during the 
month of May, and during the ſummer ; and milk is never 
perfectly good but when the cow is of a proper age, and in 
good health. The milk of young heifers is too thick, that 
of old cows during the winter is alſo too thick. The milk 
of cows which are hot, is not good, any more than that of 
a cow which is near her time, gr which has lately calved. 
In the third and fourth tomack? of the calf which ſucks, 
there are clots of curdled milk ; theſe clots of milk dried in 
the air, ſerve to make rennet, and the longer it is kept the 


better it is, and jt requires but à ſmall quantity to make a 4 


large quantity of cheeſe. 

Bulls, cows, and oxen, are very apt to lick themſelves, 
but moſtly when they are quiet and at reſt; and as it is 
thought that it prevents their fattening, it is uſual to rub 
all the parts of their bodies which they can touch with their 
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dung. When this" precaution is not taken, they raiſe up 


the hair of their coats with their tongues, which are v 


rough, and they ſwallow this hair in large quantities. As 
this ſubſtance cannot digeſt, it remains in the ſtomach, and 
forms round, ſmooth balls, which are ſometimes of fo con- 
fiderable a ſize, that they incommode them, and prevent 
their digeſtion, by remaining in the ſtomach. "Theſe knobs 
in time get covered with a brown cruſt, which is ſomewhat 
hard; it is, notwithſtanding, only a thick mucilage, which, 
by rubbing and co-aRtion, becomes hard and ſhining; it 
is never found any where but in the paunch, and if any 
of the hair gets into the other ſtomachs, it does not remain 
any more than in the bowels, but ſeems to paſs with the 
aliment. 

Animals which have inciſive teeth, ſuch as the horſe and 
the aſs, in both jaws, bite ſhort graſs more eaſily than thoſe 
which want inciſive teeth in the ſuperior jaw; and if the 
ſheep and the goat bite the cloſeſt, it is becauſe they are 
ſmall, and their lips are thin. But the ox, whoſe lips are 
thick, can only bite long graſs; and it is for this reaſon 
that they do no harm to the'paſture on which they live, as 


they can only bite off the tops of the young graſs: they do 


not ſtir the roots, and for this reaſon ſcarcely hurt the 
growth; inſtead of which, the ſheep and the goat bite ſo 
Cloſe, that they deſtroy the ſtalk and ſpoil the root. Beſide, 
the horſe chuſes the moſt delicate graſs, and leaves the 
largeſt to grow, the ſtalks of which are hard; inſtead of 
this, the ox bites theſe thick ſtalks, and by little and little 
deſtroys the coarſe graſs ; ſo that, at the end of ſome years, 
the field in which the horſe has lived- becomes a very bad 
one, whilſt that on which the ox has brouſed, becomes fme 


paſture. | 
| THe SHEEP, (ſee plate IV.) We can no longer doubt, 


that animals which are actually domeſtic, were formerly 


wild : thoſe whoſe hiſtory has already been given, afford a 
ſufficient proof of it; and there are ſtill wild horſes, wild 
aſſes, and wild bulls. But man, who has conquered ſo 


many millions of individuals, can he boaſt of having con- 


quered an entire ſpecies? As they were all created without 
his participation, may he not alſo believe, that they all 
have had orders to grow without his help? If we conſider, 


- nevertheleſs, the weakneſs and ſtupidity of the ſheep, and 


at the ſame time reflect, that this animal, without defence, 
cannot find ſafety in flight; that he has for his enemies al 
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devouring animals, which ſeem to ſeek him in preference 
to any other, and to devour him by choice; that formerly 
this ſpecies produced but ſew; that each individual lived 
but a ſhort time; we ſhall be tempted to think, that from 
the beginning, ſheep were confided to the care of man; 
that they had occaſion for his protection to ſubſiſt, and of 
kis care to multiply; ſince it is a fact, that there are no 
wild ſheep in the deſarts; that in all places where man does 
not rulè the lion, the tiger, and the wolf reign by force, 
and by cruelty z that theſe animals of blood and carnage, 
all live longer, and multiply much more than ſheep; and, 
in ſhort, that if we were now to abandon the flocks which 
we have rendered ſo numerous, they would ſoon be de- 
ſtroyed before our eyes, and the ſpecies would be en- 
tirely annihilated by the voraciouſneſs of its numberleſs 
enemies, 

The ſheep. is indeed abſolutely without reſource, and 
without defence. 'The ram' has but feeble arms ; his cou- 
rage is nothing but a petulence uſeleſs to himſelf, incon- 
venient te others, and which is deſtroyed by caſtration. 
The wether ſheep are ſtill more timorous than ewes ; it is 
through fear that they gather ſo often in troops; the ſmalleſt 
noiſe, to which they are unaccuſtomed, is ſufficient to make 
them fly, and get cloſe together. This fear is attended 
Fith the Eve ſtupidity; fos they know not how to fly 
the danger, nor do they even ſeem to feel the inconvenience of 
their ſituation; they continue wherever they are, either in 
rain or ſnow ; and to oblige them to change their ſituation, 
they muſt have a chief, who is intruſted to walk firſt, and 
whom they will follow, ſtep by ſtep. This chief will re- 
main with the reſt of the flock, without motion, in the ſame 
place, if he be not driven from it by the ſhepherd, or the dog 
which guards them, who, in fact, watches for their ſafety, 
detends, directs, and ſeparates them, aflembles them to- 
gether, and communicates to them motions not their own. 
Goats, whieh in many things reſemble ſheep, have much 
more underſtanding. | 

But this animal, ſo cowardly in itſelf, ſo wanting in ſen- 
timent, and interior qualities, is to man the moſt valuable 
of all animals, and the moſt uſeful, both for his preſent 
and future ſupport. Of itſelf, it ſupplies our ,greateſt ne- 
ceſſities : It furniſhes us both with food on eloathing. 
Without reckoning the particular advantages we have from 
the milk; the ſkin, and, ns the bowels, the boney, "as 
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the dung of this animal ſeem to evince that nature has given 
it nothing but what turns out uſeful to man. 

Theſe animals, whoſe underſtandings are ſo ſimple, are 
alſo of a very weak conſtitution; for they cannot walk long; 
travelling weakens and exhauſts them; and when they run, 
they pant, and are ſoon out of breath. The great heat of 
the ſun is as diſagreeable to them as too much moiſture, 
cold or ſnow. They are ſubject to many diſorders, the 
greateſt part of which are contagious; ſuperabundance of 
fat ſometimes kills them, and always prevents them from 
having young ones. They ſuffer a- great deal in having 
young, have frequent abortions, and require more care th 
any other domeſtic animal. | - 

At one year old, ſheep loſe the two front teeth of the in. 
ferior jaw; and almoſt every one knows that they have no 
inciſive teeth in the ſuperior jaw; at eighteen months old, 
the two neighbouring teeth of the two firſt that fell, fall al. 
ſo; and, at three years old, they are all replaced ; they are 
then even, and tolerably white; but, in proportion as the 
animal becomes older, they become uneven and black. The 


age of the ram is alſo known by his herns, which ſhew _ 


themſelves in the firſt year, and frequently from the birth; 
they grow every year a ring, which is à mark round, and 
continue growing till death. Moſt commonly, the ſhee 
have no horns ; but they have boney prominences ont 
heads, in the ſame part where the horns of the rams grow; 
there are, notwithſtanding, ſome ſheep which have two, and 
even four horns. Theſe ſheep are like the others ; their 
horns are five or fix inches long, but leſs turned than thoſe 
of the ram; and when there are four horns, the two exte- 
rior ones are ſhorter than the two others. 

Sheep carry their young five months, and drop them at 
the beginning of the ſixth ; they uſually produce but one 
lamb, and ſometinies two; in warm climates they may pro- 
duce twice a year, but in cold climates they produce but 
once a year. 8 

The ſheep has great plenty of milk for five or ſix months; 
this milk is tolerable food for children, and for poor people 
in the country; and e good cheeſe with it, eſpeci- 
ally when it is mixed with cow's milk. | EF. 


In dry ſoils, and in high grounds, where wild thyme and 
other odoriferous herbs abound, the fleſh of the ſheep is of 
a much better quality than when it is fed in low plains and 

bumid valleys, unleſs theſe plains are fandy and near ra wy 
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becauſe then all the herbs imbibe a ſaltneſs, and the: fleſh of 
mutton is no where ſo good as in theſe ſalt meadows; the 
ſheeps milk is alſo more abundant, and of a better flavour; 


as nothing is more pleaſing to the taſte of theſe animals than 


falt, nothing is more ſalutary for them, when it is given to 
them in moderation ; and in ſome places, they put into the 
ſheep-pen a bag of ſalt, or a falt ſtone, which they will all 
lick by turns. | | 

Nothing contributes more to fatten ſheep, than to give 
them water in great quantity; and nothing prevents this 
advantage ſo much as the heat of the ſun, 

We frequently find worms in the livers of animals; and 
in the Journal des Savans, there is a deſcription of worms 
found in the livers of ſheep and oxen, as alſo in the German 
Ephemerides. One would think that theſe ſingular worms 
were only found 1n the livers of animals which chew the cud ; 
but Mr. — has found ſome, which exactly reſemble 
them, in the liver of the aſs; and it is probable that they 
may be found in the livers of other animals. It has alſo 
been ſaid, that butterflies have been found in the livers of 
ſheep. 

The operation of ſheep-ſhearing is performed once a year. 
In France it is performed in the month of May, after the 
ſheep have been well waſhed, in order to make the wool 
as clean as poſſible. In April it would be too cold; and if 
they were to wait till the months of June and July, there 
would not be time enough for the wool to grow during the 
ſummer, to preſerve them from the cold in the winter. The 
wool of ewes is uſually better, and in greater abundance, 
than that of wethers; that on the neck, and the top of the 
back, is the beſt ; that on the thighs, the belly, the tail, 
the throat, &c. is not ſo good; and that taken from beaſts 
which are ſick or dead is the worſt ; that which is white, is 
preferable to grey, brown, or black, becauſe in dying it will 
take any colour. For the quality, that which is ſmooth is 
better than that which is frizzled ; it is alſo ſaid, that ſheep 
whoſe wool is frizzled, are not ſo healthy as others. Ano- 


ther conſiderable advantage may be made of ſheep, which is, 
by letting them be on ground we wiſh to improve. The 


dung, the urine, and the heat of the bodies of theſe animals, 
will, in a little time, enrich the moſt exhauſted, cold, and 
infertile ground, A hundred ſheep, in one ſummer, will 

enrich eight acres of land for ſix years. 
The ancients have ſaid, that all animals which chew the 
cud, have ſuet ; but this is only true of the ſheep and the 
goat ; 
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goat ; and that of the goat is more abundant, whiter, drier, 
. firmer, and of a better quality than any other. Greaſe differs 
from ſuet, by being always ſoft ; inſtead of which, the 
fat gets harder as it gets colder z and it is moſtly about the 
loins that this ſuet is amaſſed in the greateſt quantities, and 
the left loin has always a larger quantity than the right, 
Sheep have no other fat about them but ſuet; and this mat. 
ter is ſo predominant in their habit, that all the extremities 
of the body are edged with it; even the blood contains a 
conſiderable quantity. 8 

The wool of Italy, Spain, and England, is finer than the 
wool in France. ; 
Thoſe animals with large, long tails, - which are ſo com. 
mon in Africa and Aſia, and to which travellers have given 


the name of Barbary ſheep, appear to be of a different ſpecies | 


from our ſheep, as well as the lamb of America®. 


TRE Goar, [See pl. XX VL. ] The ſpecies of animals are 
all ſeparated by ſuch an interval, that there ſeems between them 
only the neceflary ſpace to draw a line of ſeparation, Theals 
might almoſt — 2 the horſe; and, if the ſpecies of ſheep were 
to fail, that of the goat might ſupply the loſs. The goat, like 
the ſheep, furniſhes milk, and even in greater abundance; 
ſhe alſo has ſuet in abundance z her hair, though rougher 
than wool, ſerves, however, to make very good ſtuffs; and 
her ſkin is worth more than the ſkin of the ſheep. The 
fleſh of the young goat alſo nearly reſembles that of the 
lamb. Theſe auxiliary ſpecies are wilder and more robuſt 
than the principal ſpecies. The aſs and the goat do not 
require ſo much care as the horfe and the ſheep ; for they 
every where find food to ſupport them, and brouze quay 
on plants-of all kinds, even coarſe herbs, and buſhes wi 
thorns on them. They are leſs affected with the intempe- 
rance of the climate, they can do better without the help of 
man; and the leſs dependance they have on us, the more 
they ſeem to belong to nature. "reread 

Although the goat is a diſtin ſpecies, and perhaps more 
diſtant from that of the ſheep, than the ſpecies of the als is 
from that of the horſe, yet the goat will willingly couple 
with the ſheep, the aſs with the mare, and are ſometimes 
prolific ; but they have never introduced any intermediate 
ſpecies between the goat and the ſheep. "Theſe two ſpecies 
are diſtinct, remaining conſtantly ſeparated, and always at 
the ſame diſtance from each other, and have  neyer been 
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changed by this mixture, or produced any new-ftoek; or new 
breed of intermediate animals; for they have, at moſt,; only 
produced different individuals, which has no influence on 
the unity of each primitive ſpecies, and which, on the con- 
trary, confirms the reality of their different characteriſtics. 
1 he goat has naturally more underſtanding, and can ſhift 
better for herſelf than the ſheep ; ſhe comes voluntarily, and 
is eaſily familiariſed ; ſhe is ſenſible of careſſes, and capable 
of attachment; ſhe is alſo ſtronger, lighter, more agile, 
and leſs timid than the ſheep; ſhe is vey, capricious, and 
laſcivious. | p 
Goats are fond of ſtraying in ſolitary places, are fond of 
climbing up ſteep places, ſleeping on the tops of rocks, and 
on the brink of precipices. 
The inconftancy of this animal's nature is ſhewn by the 
irregularity of her actions; ſhe walks, ſtops ſhort, runs, 
jumps, advances, retreats, ſhews, then hides herſelf, or flies, 
and this all from caprice, or without any other determinate 
cauſe than her whimſical vivacity : and all the ſuppleneſs of 
the organs, all the nerves of the body, are ſcarcely ſufficient 
for the petulence and rapidity of theſe motions, which are 
all natural to her. 
That theſe animals are naturally fond of mankind, and 
that in uninhabited places they do not become wild, the fol- 
lowing anecdote ſerves to confirm. In 1698, an Engliſh 
veſſel having put into harbour at the iſland of Bonaviſta, two 
negroes preſented themſelves on board, -and offered the Eng- 
liſh as many goats as they choſe to carry away, On the 
captain manifeſting a degree of ſurprize at this offer, the 
negroes obſerved there were but twelve perſons in all the 
iſland ; that the goats multiplied fo faſt, that they became 
troubleſome ; and that, far from _ any trouble in taking 
them, they followed them with a kind of obſtinacy, like do- 
meſtic animals. 
Goats go five months with young, and bring forth at the 
beginning of the ſixth month ; they ſuckle the young ones 
for about a month or five weeks; fo that it may be reckoned 
about ſix-and-twenty weeks from the time of their coupling 
till the time that tie young kid begins to eat. The goat 
generally produces one kid, ſometimes two, very rarely three, 
and never more than four; and ſhe brings forth young, 
from a year or eighteen months to ſeven years. The kno 
in the horns and their teeth aſcertain their age. The num- 
ver of teeth is not always the ſame. in female goats; but 
they have uſually fewer than the male goat, which has _ 
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the hair rougher, and the beck and the horns longer. 
Theſe animals, like oxen and ſheep, have four ſtomach, 
and chew the cud. This ſpecies is more diffuſed than the 
ſheep; and goats, like ours, are found 1n ſeveral parts of the 
world, only in Guinea, and other warm countries, they are 
ſmaller ; but in Muſcovy, and other cold climates, they are 
larger. The coArs of ANGoRA, and of Syria, (See pl. V.) 
have ears hanging down, but are of the ſame ſpecies with 
ours; they mix and produce together, even in our climate; 
the males have horns almoſt as long as the common goat; 
but the circumference and directions are very different; they 
are extended horizontally on each fide of the head, and form 
ſpirals, ſomewhat like a worm. The horns of the female 
are ſhort, and firſt turn round backwards, then bend down, 
and turn round before, ſo. much, that they end near the 
eyes; and in ſome their circumference and direction vary, 

he male and female gozt of Angora, which I have ſeen, 
are ſuch as I have deſcribed ; and theſe goats, like all the 
animals of Syria, have the hair very long and thick, and ſo 
fine, that ſtuffs have been made of it, almoſt as handſome 
and gloily as our ſilks. It is, in fact, what is commonly 
termed mohair. | 


TRE SwIxE.] We ſhall treat of the Swine, the hog of 
Siam, and the wild boar, at the ſame time, becauſe they 
form all three but one and the ſame ſpecies ; one is wild, the 
other two are domeſtic. | | 

Ariſtotle firſt divided quadrupeds into beaſts with the hoof 
entire, thoſe with cloven feet, and the ſpecies which have 
claws ; and he allows that the hog is of an ambiguous na- 
ture; but the only reaſon he gives, is, that in Illyria ſwire 
are found which have hoofs, and in ſome other parts a ſpecies 
which have claws. This animal is alfo a kind of exception 
to the two general rules of nature, viz. that the larger 
animals are, the fewer young they produce at a birth; and 
that of all animals, thoſe which have claws are the moſt 
prolific. The hog, though in its make greatly above the 
middling ſize, produces more than any ſuch animal, or, in- 
deed, than any other quadruped. | 

To the ſingularities we have already related, we ſhall add 

another, which is, that the fat of the hog is different from 
that of almoſt all other quadruped animals, not only in 1: 
conſiſtence and quality, but alſo in its poſition in the body 
of the animal. The fat of man, and of animals which have 
no*tallow, ſuch as the dog, the horſe, &c. is mixed pretty 
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equally with the fleſh; the ſuet in the ram, the goat, the 
ſtag, &c. is found only in the extremities of the fleſh ; but 
the fat of the hog is neither mixed with the fleſh, nor col- 
ected at the extremities of it; it covers it all over, and forms 
a thick, diſtin, and continued bed ot layer, between the 
fleſh and the ſkin. The hog has this in common with the 
whale, and other cetaceous animals, the fat of which is only 
a kind of lard, nearly of the ſame conſiſtence, but more 
oily than that of the hog. This lard in cetaceous animals 
alſo forms beneath the ſkin a bed of many inches in thick- 
neſs, which envelopes the fleſh. 

There are only the hog; and two or three other ſpecies of 
animals, which have defenſive or canine teeth very long : 
they differ from the other teeth, by coming out at the front, 
and growing during their whole lives. In the elephant and 
ſea-cow, they are cylindrical, and ſome feet in length; in 
the wild-boar and male hog, they are partly bent in form 
of a circle; and I have ſeen them from nine to ten inches 
in length. They are not very deep in the ſocket, and have 
alſo, like thoſe of the elephant, a cavity at the ſuperior ex- 
tremity ; but the elephant and ſea-cow have only theſe de- 
fenſive teeth in the ſuperior jaw, and even want canine 
teeth in the inferior jaw; inſtead of which the male hog 
and wild boar have them in both jaws, and thoſe of the in- 
ferior are the moſt uſeful to the animal: theſe are alſo the 
moſt dangerous; for it is with theſe lower tuſks the wild 
boar wounds. | 

Of all quadrupeds, the hog appears the moſt rough and 
upoliſhed, His voraciouſneſs apparently depends on the 
continual neceſſity which he has to fill the vaſt capaciouſneſs 
of his ſtomach. It is the roughneſs of the hair, the hardneſs 
of the ſkin, and the thickneſs of the fat, which render theſe 
animals fo inſenſible to blows. Mice have been known to 
lodge in their backs, and eat their fat and their ſkin, without 
their ſeeming ſenſible of it. Their other ſenſes are good ; 
and the huntſmen know that wild boars both ſee, hear, and 
ſmell, at a great diſtance ; ſince, in order to ſurpriſe them, 
they wait in filence during the night, and place themſelves 
under the wind, to prevent the boars perceiving their ſmell, 
of which they are ſenſible at a great diſtance, and which al- 
ways immediately makes them change their road, 

This — in the ſenſes of the taſte and touch, is 
{till more augmented by a diſtemper which is called the 
meazles, and which xy them almoſt abſolutely inſenſible. 
This diſorder proceeds in general from the coarſeneſs of their 
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food ; for the wild boar, which uſually lives on corn, ſruit, 
acorns, and roots, is not ſubject to this diſtemper, any 
more than the young pig whilſt it ſucks. This is only to 
be prevented by keeping the domeſtic hog in a. clean ſtable, 
and giving him plenty of wholeſome food: by this means 
his fleſh will become excellent to the taſte, and the lard firm 
and brittle; if, as I have ſeen praCtiſed, he is kept for a fort- 
night or three weeks before he is killed, in a clean ſtable, 
without litter, giving him no other food than dry corn; for 
this purpoſe we ſhould chuſe a ſwine of about a year old, ful 


of fleſh and fat. 


Tart WiLD Boar, (ſee plate VI.) is hunted by dogs, 
or elſe taken by ſurpriſe in the night by the light of the 
moon. As he runs but ſlowly, leaves a ftrong odour behind 
him, defends himſelf againſt the dogs, and wounds them 
dangerouſly, ſo he ſhould not be hunted by dogs deligned 
for the ſtag and the goat; for this hunting ſpoils their ſcent, 
and teaches them to go ſlowly. The oldeſt only ſhould be 
attacked, and theſe are eaſily known by their traces; a 
young wild boar, of three years old, is difficult to take, be- 
cauſe he runs a great way without ſtopping ; inſtead of which, 
a wild boar that is older, does not run far, ſuffers himſelf to 
be cloſely hunted, and has no great fear of the dogs. In the 
day, he uſually hides himſelf in the thickeſt and moſt unſte- 
quented part of the wood, and in the evening, and at night, 
he goes out to ſeek for food. In the ſummer, when the corn 
is ripe, it is eaſy to ſurprize him; but moſtly ſo among 
oats, where he „ night, As ſoon as he 15 
killed, the hunters immediately cut out the teſtes, the ſmell of 
which is ſo ſtrong, that if five or fix hours were to elaple 
without cutting them out, all the fleſh would be infected; 
and in an old wild boar the head only is good to eat; inſtead 
+ which, the fleſh of the young wild boar is extremely 

elicate. | | 


No perſon who has lived in the country ever fo little, 1s 
ignorant of. the profits ariſing from the hog : his fleſh ſells 
for more than that of the ox, the lard is valuable, the blood, 
the bowels, the viſcera, the feet, and the tongue, when pro- 
perly prepared, are all fit to eat. The dung of the hoy is 
much colder than that of other animals, and ſhould not be 
uſed for any but hot and dry lands. The ſkin has its uſe, 
for ſaddles are made of it; and brooms, bruſhes, and pencil- 
bruſhes are made of the hair. The fleſh of this animal = 
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alt and ſalt- petre better than any other, and will keep longer 
falted. | 

This ſpecies, though abundant, and greatly ſpread in 
Europe, in Africa, and in Aſia, was not, however, found on 
the Continent of the New World. They were tranſported 
by the Spaniards, who have carried back hogs to the Con- 
tinent, and to almoſt all the large iſlands of America : they 
are multiplied, and become wild in _ places; and re- 
ſemble our wild boars, with this difference, that the 
body is ſhorter, the head larger, and the ſkin thicker, 
and domeſtic hogs, in warm climates, are all black like wild 
boars. | 


Tus Hog or Siam, (ſee plate VT.) reſembles the wild 
boar more than the common hog. One of the moſt evi- 
dent ſigns of degeneration is the ears, which become much 
more ſupple when the animal changes into the domeſtic 
ſtate : in ſhort, thoſe of the domeſtic hog are not near ſo 
ſtiff, are much longer, and more pendant, than thoſe of 
the wild boar, which ſhould be looked on as the model of the 
ſpecies, | | 


CHAP, VIIL 


On another claſs of dameſlic animal The dog Its varieties 
Of the cat, Cc. 


Tax Dos, HE largeneſs of the make, the elegance of 
| the form, the ſtrength of the body, the 
freedom of the motions, and all the exterior qualities, are 
not the nobleſt properties in an animated being; and, as in 
wankind, underſtanding is preferred to figure, courage to 
ſtrength, and ſentiment to beauty; ſo the interior qualities 
are thoſe which we eſteem moſt in animals: for it is in theſe 
that they differ from the automaton, it is by theſe they are 
raiſed above the vegetable, and made to approach nearer to 
_ ourſelves; it is their ſenſe which — their being, 
which regulates, which enlivens it, which commands the 
organs, makes the members active, gives birth to deſire, 
and gives to matter progreſſive motion, will, and life. 

The dog, independently of his beauty, vivacity, ſtrength, 
and ſwiftneſs, has all the interior qualities which can attract 
the regard of man, The tame dog comes to lay at his 
maſter's feet his courage, ſtrength, and talents, and = 
i2 | his 
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his orders to uſe them; he conſults, interrogates, and be. 
ſeeches ; the glance of his eye is ſufficient ; he underſtands 
the ſigns of his will; without the vices of man, he has al! 
the ardour of ſentiment, and what is more, he has fidelity 
and conſtancy in his affections; no ambition, no inter 
no deſire of revenge, no fear but that of diſpleaſing him; 
he is all zeal, all warmth, and all obedience; more ſenſible 
to the remembrance of benefits than of wrongs, he ſoon 
forgets, or only remembers them to make his attachment 
the ſtronger ; far from irritating or running away, he even 
expoſes himſelf to new proofs ; he licks the hand which is 
the cauſe of his pain, he only oppoſes it by his cries, and 
at length entirely diſarms it by his patience and ſubmiſſion. 

More docile and flexible than any other animal, the dog 
is not only inſtructed in a ſhort time, but he even conforms 
himſelf to the motions, manners, and habits of thoſe who 
command him ; he has all the manners of the houſe where 
he inhabits ; like the other domeſtics, he is diſdainful with 
the great, and ruſtic in the country ; always attentive to 
his maſter; and, ſtriving to anticipate the wants of his 
friends, he gives no attention to indifferent perſons, and 
declares war againſt thoſe whoſe ſtation makes them im- 
portunate; he knows them by their dreſs, their voice, their 
geſtures, and prevents their approach. When the care of 
the houſe is intruſted to him during the night, he becomes 
more fiery, and ſometimes ferocious ; he watches; he walks 
his rounds, he ſcents ſtrangers afar off; and if they hap- 
pen to ſtop, or attempt to break in, he flies to oppoſe them, 
and, by reiterated barkings, efforts, and cries of paſſion, he 
gives the alarm. As furious againſt men of prey as againl: 
devouring animals, he flies upon, wounds, and tears them, 
and takes from them what they were endeavouring to ſteal ; 
but, content with having conquered, he reſts himſelf on 
the ſpoils, will not touch it even to ſatisfy his appetite, 
and at once gives an example of courage, temperance, and 
fidelity. | x 2 

Thus we may ſee of what importance this ſpecies is in the 
order of nature. By ſuppoſing for a moment that they had 
never exiſted; without the aſſiſtance of the dog, how could 
man have been able to tame, and reduce into ſlavery, other 
animals? How could he have diſcovered, hunted, and 
deſtroyed, wild and obnoxiqus animals? To keep himſelf 
in ſafety, and to render himſelf maſter of the living univerſe, 
it was neceſſary to begin by making himſelf friends among 


animals, in order to oppoſe them to others, The * 
2 | hen 


then, of mankind, was the education of dogs, and the 
fruit of this art was the conqueſt and peaceable poſſeiſion of 


the earth. 


The dog, faithfut to man, will always preſerve a portion 
of empire, and a degree of ſuperiority over other animals; 
he commands them, and reigns himſelf at the head of a flock 
where he makes himſelf better underſtood than the voice of 
the ſhepherd ; ſafety, order and diſcipline are the fruits of 
his vigilance and activity: they are a people who are ſub- 
miſſive to him, whom he conducts and protects, and againſt 
whom he never employs force unleſs it be to maintain peace. 
But it is above all in war againſt thoſe, animals which are 
his enemies, or which are independent, that his courage 
ſhines forth, that his underſtanding is diſplayed, and that 
his natural and acquired talents are united. As ſoon as the 
ſound of the horn, or the voice of the huntſman, has given 
the ſignal of an approaching war, filled with a new ardour 
the dog expreſſes his joy by the moſt lively tranſports, and 
ſhews by his motions, and cries of impatience, his defire 
to combat and to conquer; then, walking in ſilence, he 
ſearches to know the place where his enemy is, to diſcover, 
and ſurprize him ; he ſeeks out his traces, he follows them 
ſtep by ſtep, and, by different cries, indicates the time, the 
diſtance, the ſpecies, and even the age of what he is in 
purſuit of. | 

In deſerts, and depapulated countries, there are wild dogs, 


which in their manners differ only from wolves by the fa- 


cility with which they are tamed ; they unite alſo in lar 

troops, to hunt and attack by force wild boars and bulls, 
and even lions and tygers. In America, the wild dogs 
ſpring from a breed anciently domeſtic, having been tranſ- 
ported from Europe; and having been either forgotten or aban- 
doned in thefe deſerts, they are multiplied to ſuch a degree, 
that they go in troops to inhabited places, where they attack 
the cattle, and will ſometimes even inſult the inhabitants. 
They are then obliged to drive them away by force, and to 
kill them like other ferocious animals; and, in fact, dogs 
are ſuch, till they become acquainted with man : but when 
we approach them with gentleneſs, they grow tame, ſoon 
become familiar, and remain faithfully attached to their 
maſters; inſtead of which, the wolf, although taken young, 
and brought up in the houſe, is only gentle in his youth, 
never loſes his deſire for prey, and, ſooner or later, gives 
himſelf up to his fondneſs for rapine and deſtruction. 


The 
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The dog may be ſaid to be che only animal whofe fidelity 
may be put to the proof; the only one which always knows 
his maſter and his friends; the only one which, as ſoon as 
an unknown perſon arrives, perceives it; the only one 
which underſtands his own name, and which knows the 
domeſtic call; the only one which has not confidence in 
himſelf alone; the only one which, when he has loſt his 
maſter, and cannot find him, calls him by his lamentations; 
the only one which, in a long journey, à journey that, 
perhaps, he has been but once, will remember the way, and 
find the road; the only one, in fine, whoſe. talents are evi. 
dent, and whoſe education is always good. 

Of all animals, moreover, the dog is moſt ſuſceptible of 
impreſſions, and moſt eaſily taught by moral cauſes; he is 
alſo, above all other creatures, moſt ſubject to the variety 
'and other alterations cauſed by phyſical influences. The 
temperament, the faculties, and habits of the body vary 
prodigiouſly, and the ſhape is not uniform: in the ſame 
country, one dog is very different from another dog, and 
the ſpecics is quite different in itſelf in different climates, 

But what is moſt difficult to aſcertain in the numerous 
variety of different races, is the character of the primitive 
and original breed. How are we to know the effects pro- 
duced by the influence of the climate, food, &c. ? 

As amongſt domeſtic animals, the dog is, above all others, 
that which is moſt attached to man; that which, living 
like man, lives alſo the moſt irregularly ;- tnat in which 
ſentiment predominates enough to render him docile, obe- 
dient, and ſuſceptible of all impreſſions, and even of all 
conſtraint, it is not aſtoniſhing, that of all animals this 
ſhould alſo be that in which we find the greateſt variety, 
not only in figure, in height, and in colour, but in every 
other quality. 

There are alſo ſome circumſtances, which ſtill concur to 
this change: the dog in general lives but a ſhort time; he 
produces frequently, and in pretty large numbers; and as 
, he is perpetually beneath the eyes of man, as ſoon as by a 
chance uſual to nature, there may have been found among 
ſome individuals, ſingularities, or apparent varieties, en- 
deavours may have been uſed in order to perpetuate them, 
by uniting together theſe ſingular individuals, as we do at 
preſent, when we want to procure new breeds of dogs, aud 
other animals. KK 

+ Dogs which have been abandoned in the deſerts of Ame- 
rica, and have lived wild for a hundred and fifty, or two 

” hundred 
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hundred years, though changed from their original breed 
fince they are ſprung from domeſtic dogs, have, notwith- 
ſtanding this long ſpace of time, retained, at leaſt, in part, 
their primitive form, and travellers report that they reſem- 
ble our greyhound,” Theſe wild dogs, however, are ex- 
tremely thin and light; and as the greyhound does not ditter 
much from the cur, or from the dog which we call the 
ſhepherd's dog, it is natural to think, that theſe wild dogs 
are rather of this ſpecies, than real greyhounds; ſince on 
the other fide, ancient travellers have faid, that the dogs of 
Canada had the ears ſtraight like foxes, and reſembled the 
middle-ſized maſtiff, that is, our ſhepherd's dog, and that 
thoſe of the deferts of the Antilles iſles had alſo the head 
and ears very long, and in appearance very much reſemble 
foxes, 

Beſides this, in ſearching with a view to find what tra- 
vellers have ſaid of the forms of dogs of different countries, 
we find, that dogs of cold climates have all long fnouts 
and ſtraight ears; that thoſe of Lapland are ſmall, that their 
ears are ſtraight, and their ſnouts pointed; that thoſe of 
Siberia, known by the name of wolt-dogs, are larger than 
thoſe of Lapland; but that they have alſo the ears ſtraight, 
the hair rough, and the ſnout pointed; that thoſe of Ice- 
land have alſo ſome reſemblance to thoſe of Siberia; and 
that, even in warm climates, ſuch as the Cape of Good 
Hope, the dogs natural to the countries have — ſnouts, 
ſtraight ears, the tail dragging on the ground, and the hair 
ſhining, but long and frizzled. 

We may 3 then, with ſome appearance of truth, 
that the ſhepherd's dog is, of all dogs, that which approaches 
neareſt to the primitive races of this ſpecies; ſince, in all 
countries inhabited by ſavages, or, at leaſt, by men half- 
civilized, the dogs reſemble this breed more than any other; 
lince, on the whole continent of the new world, they had 
no other; ſince they are to be found only in the north and 
ſouth of our continent, and fince, in France and England, 
where this ſpecies is uſually called the ſhepherd's dog, and 
in other temperate climates, it is ſtill - more numerous ; 
though we are much more occupied in giving birth to, or 
in multiplying, the breeds which are more pleaſing, than 
preſerving thoſe which are more uſeful, and which we have 
diſdained and abandoned to the peaſants who have the care 
of our flocks. | 

The dog, when he is born, is not entirely finiſhed. In 


this ſpecies, as in thoſe of all animals which produce in 


great 


long and thick hair, and a wild look. 
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great numbers, the young ones at the time of their birth 
are not ſo perfect as thoſe animals which only produce 
one or two. Dogs are commonly born with their eyes ſhut: 
the two eye-lids are not only cloſed, but adhere by a mem. 
brane, which breaks away as foon as the muſcle of the ſu- 
perior eye-lid is become ſtrong enough to raiſe itſelf, ang 
to overcome this obſtacle ; and the greater number of dogs 
have not their eyes open till the tenth or twelfth day. At 
this time, the bones of the ſkull are not finiſhed, the body 
is puffed out, the ſnout is ſwelled, and they have not their 


proper form; but in leſs than a month they learn to make 


uſe of all their ſenſes, and begin to have ſtrength and a ſwift 
growth, In the fourth month, they have ſome of their 
teeth; and theſe, as in other animals, are ſoon replaced by 
others, which do not fall out again : they have in all forty. 
two teeth. | 

Bitches go with young nine weeks, that is, ſixty-three 
days, but neyer leſs than ſixty. Length of life in dogs is 
like that of other animals, proportioned to the time required 


for their growth ; for if they are about two years in growing, 


ſo they live alſo twice ſeven years. 

In the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, we find the 
hiſtory of a bitch, which having been accidentally left be- 
hind in a country-houſe, ſubſiſted forty days without any 
other food than the ſtuff or the wool of a mattreſs that ſhe 
had torn, Water ſeems to be {till more neceſſary for dogs 


than food: they drink frequently and abundantly ; and it is 


even a vulgar opinion, that if they want water for any 
length of time, they become mad. 

To give a clearer idea of the order of dogs, of their gene- 
ration in different climates, and of the mixture of their breeds, 
I here join a table, or rather a kind of genealogical tree, in 
which, with a glance of the eye, all the different varieties 
of the ſpecies may be ſeen. | 

The /hepherd's dag (See pl. VII.) is the ſtock or body of the 
tree. This dog, tranſported into the rigorous climate of the 
North, as into Lapland; for example, has become ugly and 
ſmall ; he ſeems, however, to have been kept up, and even 


brought to perfection, in Iceland, Ruſſia, and Siberia, where 


the climate is rather leſs rigorous, and where the people ar? 
more civiliſed. Theſe changes have been occaſioned by the 
influence of climate alone, which has produced no great 
alteration in the form ; for all theſe dogs have ſtraight ears, 


The 
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The ſame ſhepherd's dogs, tranſported into temperate 
climates, and _— people who are quite civiliſed, ſuch as 
thoſe of England, France, or Germany, loſe their ſavage 
air, their ſtraight ears, their long, thick, and rough hair, and 
become maſtiff, hound, or bull-dog, by the influence of cli-+ 
mate merely. Of the maſtiff, and the bull-dog, the ears 
are ſtill partly ſtraight, or only half-pendant; and in their 
manners and ſanguinary diſpoſition they reſemble the do 
from which they drew their origin, The hound is the m 
diſtant of the three: the long pendant ears, the docility, 
gentleneſs, and, we may fay, timidity of this dog, are fo 
many proofs of the great degeneration, or better, perhaps, 
to expreſs it, the great perfection, which a long ſtate of ſub- 
jugation has produced, joined to a careful and well-followed 
education. n 

The hound, the ſetting-deg, and the terrier, are only one 
and the ſame race of dogs; for it has been remarked, that 
the ſame birth has produced ſetting-dogs, terriers, and 
hounds, though the hound bitch has only been covered by 
one of the three dogs. 


The beagle, and almoſt all forts of dogs tranſported into 


Spain and Barbary, have the hair fine, long, and thick, and 
become Hpaniels and barbets, The great and little ſpaniel, 
which differ only in fize, when tranſported into England, 
change their colour from black to white, and, by the influ- 
ence of the climate, are become large, ſmall, and thaggy : 
to theſe we may alſo join the terrier, which is but a black 
beagle, like the others, but with liver-coloured marks on the 
four feet, the eyes, and the ſnout. | 

The ſhepherd's dog, tranſported to the north, is become 
2 large Dane, and into the ſouth, is become a greyhound. 
The large greyhounds come from the Levant ; thole of a 
middling ſize from Italy: and greyhounds from the latter of 
thele places, when tranſported into England, become ſmaller 
greyhounds, A 

The large Danes, tranſported into Ireland, Ukrain, Tar- 
tary, Epirus, and Albania, are become large Iriſb dogs, and in 
ae ſurpaſs all the reſt of the ſpecies, _ 
The bull- dog tranſported from England into Denmark, 
i become a ſmall Dane; and this ſmall Dane, when tranſ- 
ported into warm climates, loſes its hair entirely, and be- 
comes the naked Turk dog. All theſe races with their va- 
rieties, have been produced ſolely by the influence of climate, 
Joined to the effect of their food, and of a careful education; 
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the other dogs are not of a pure race, and come from a mix. 
ture of theſe firſt races. | 

The greyhound, and the ſhepherd's dog, have produced 
the mongrel greyhound, which is called the greyhound with 
wolf's clothing. Of this mongrel the ſnout is not fo ſlender 
as that of the J urkiſh greyhound, which is very rare in France, 

The large Dane, and the large Spaniel, have produced 
together the dog of Calabria, which is a handſome d 
with long, thick hair, and which 1s taller than the larger 
maſtiff. 

The ſpaniel and the terrier produce another kind of dog, 
which is called the Burgundy ſpaniel, The ſpaniel and the 
little Dane produce the Jon-dog, (See plate VII.) which is 
very ſcarce. | 

The dogs with long, fine, and curled hair, which are 
called dogs of Burgos, and which are of the ſize of the 
largeſt barbets, come from the large ſpaniel and the barbet. 

he little barbet comes from the ſmall ſpaniel and the 
barbet. i 

The bull-dog produces, with the maſtiff, a mongre, 
which is called the /frong bull-dog, and is much larger than 
the real bull-dog, and approaches the bull-dog more than 
the maſtiff. 

WE vg pug comes from the Engliſh bull-dog, and the little 

Ane. 1 Fe 

All theſe races are ſimple mongrels, and come from 
the mixture of two pure races; but there are alſo other 
dogs which may be called double mongrels, becauſe they 
come from the mixture of a pure race, and of one already 
mixed, 

The /hock-dog (See plate VII.) is a double mongrel, which 
comes from the pug and the ſmall Dane, 

The dog of Alicant is alſo a double mongrel, which comes 
from the pug and the little ſpaniel, 

The Malteſe, or lap-dog, is a double mongrel, and 
comes from the ſmall ſpaniel and the barbet. 


TRE CaTt,—though an animal of prey, is a uſeful do- 
meſtic. It is neither wanting in ſagacity nor ſentiment ; but 
its attachments are ſtronger to places than to perſons, The 
form of its body correſponds with its diſpoſition, The cat 
is handſome, light, adroit, cleanly, and voluptuous: he 
loves eaſe, and ſearches out the ſofteſt furniture in order to 
repoſe on, and reſt himſelf, 55 
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Cats go with young fifty-five or fifty-ſix days; they are 


not ſo prolific as dogs, and their uſual number is four, five, 
or fix. Young cats are gay, lively, pretty, and would be 
yery proper to amuſe children, if the ſtrokes of their paws 
were not to be feared. Their diſpoſition, which is an 
enemy to all reſtraint, renders them incapable of a regular 
education. We are told, nevertheleſs, of the Greek Friars 
of Cyprus, having taught cats to hunt, take, catch, and 
deſtroy the ſerpents with which that iſland was infeſted ; 
their ſcent, which in the dog is an eminent quality, is far 
from being good, and therefore they do not purſue animals, 
which they no longer ſee; they do not hunt, but wait and 
attack them by ſurpriſe. a 

The moſt immediate phyſical cauſe of this inclination, 
which they have to ſpy out, and ſurpriſe other animals, 
comes from the advantage which e from the par- 
ticular conformation of their eyes. The pupil, in man, as 
well as in the greater part of animals, is capable of a certain 
degree of contraction and dilatation; it enlarges a little 
when there is no light, and contracts when it becomes too 
ſtrong. | 

. eye of the cat, and of nocturnal birds, this con- 
traction and dilatation are ſo conſiderable, that the pupil, 
which in obſcurity is large and round, becomes, in broad 
day, long and narrow like a line; and for this reaſon theſe 
animals ſee better during the night than during the day, the 
form of the pupil being always round when it is not con- 
ſtrained, During the day, there is a continual] contraction 
in the eyes of the cat, and it is only by effort, as it were, 
that he ſees in a ſtrong light; whereas at twilight, the 
pupil reſuming its natural form, he ſees perfectly, and profits 
8 advantage to know, attack, and ſurpriſe other 
animals, 

Cats ſeem to have a natural dread of water, cold and bad 
imells, They are very fond of perfumes, and gladly ſuffer 
themſelves to be taken and careſſed by perſons who uſe them. 
The ſcent of Valerian has ſo powerful and ſo delicious an 
effect on them, that they appear tranſported with pleaſure 
by it; and, in order to preſerve this plant in gardens, it 
is common to ſurround it with a cloſe fence, Cats will 
ſmell it from afar, will run and rub themſelves with it, and 
- paſs and repals fo often over it, as to deſtroy it in a ſhort 
ime, 

As they are exceedingly cleanly, and as their coat is always 
Gry and ſhining, their E eaſily electrifies; and 3 
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ſeen to come from it, when rubbed with the hand in any 


dark place. Their eyes ſhine in the dark, almoſt like 
diamonds, and reflect outwardly, during the night, the 
light which they may be ſaid to have imbibed during the 
day. 
In this climate, we know but one ſpecies of the will at; 
and it appears from the teſtimony of travellers, that this 
ſpecies is found in almoſt all climates, without any great 
variety. There were ſome of them on the continent of 
the New World before it was diſcovered : a huntſman car. 
ried one which he had found in the woods to Chriſtopher 
Columbus; this cat was of the common ſize, the hair of 
a dark grey, with the tail very long, and very ſtrong. 
There were ſome of the ſame ſort of wild cats in Pery, 
though they had no tame ones ; and there are alſo ſome in 
Canada, in the country of the Illineſe, &c. They have 
been ſeen in ſeveral parts of Africa, as in Guinea, at the 
Gold Coaſt; at Madagaſcar, where the original inhabitants 
had even domeſtic cats; at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
Kolbe ſays, there are alſo, though in a ſmall number, wild 
cats of a blue colour; and theſe blue, or rather ſlate- coloured 
cats, are found again in Aſia. a Re | 
In. general it may be remarked, that, of all the climates 
of the inhabited earth, thoſe of Spain and Syria are the moſt 
favourable to the beautiful varieties of nature, The ſheep, 
the goats, the dogs, the cats, the rabbits, &c. of thols 
countries have. the fineſt wool, the moſt beautifui and the 
longeſt hair, the moſt agreeable and the moſt varied colours, 
The colour of the wild cat, and its hair, like thoſe of mol! 
other wild animals, are rather coarſe ; when tamed, the latter 
beomes ſofter, the former more variegated ; and in the 
favourable climate of Choraſan and Syria, the latter becomes 
longer, finer, more copious, the former uniformly. ſoftened; 
the black and red changing into a tranſparent brown, and 
the dark brown into an aſh-grey. By comparing a wild cat 
of our foreſts with one of thole of Choraſan or Syria, we 
ſhall find that the only difference between them conſiſts in 
this ſhaded variety of colours; and as theſe animals have 
more or leſs white upon the belly and the ſides, it is ealy to 
conceive, that, in order to have cats entirely white, and with 
long hair, ſuch as we properly term cats of Angora, (lee plate 
VII.) we have only to ſelect from this race thoſe which | 
are moſt white on the belly and the ſides, and to unite them 
together, in like manner as is done with rabbits, with dogs, 
with goats, with ſtags, with deer, &c. In the 1 * 
|  Fe-Cl-!)1 
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Pe-chi-ly, in China, there are cats with long hair, and 

ndant ears, of which the Chineſe ladies are excecdingly 
fond, "Theſe domeſtic cats, with pendant ears, of which we 
do not poſſeſs a more ample deſcription, are, doubtleſs, till 
more remote than thoſe with ſtraight ears, from the race of 
the wild cat, which, nevertheleſs, is the original and primi- 
tive race of all cats. | 


Ei . 


Of certain intermediate Animals between wild and domeſiic.—- 
The Stag, or Red Deer —Of the Falloaw 
deer, the Roebuck, c. 


innocent animals, which ſeem as if they were created 
ſolely to adorn and animate the ſolitude of the foreſts, and 
to occupy, remote from man, the peaceful retreats of Nature. 
His light and elegant form; his flexible, yet nervous limbs; 
his head rather adorned, than armed, with a living ſubſtance, 
which, like the branch of a tree, is every year renewed ; his 
ſize, his ſwiftneſs, his ſtrength, ſufficiently diſtinguiſh him 
from the reſt of the inhabitants of the foreſt. | 
The old ſtags ſhed their horns firſt}, which happens about 


Tt STAGG (ſee pl. VIII.) is one of thoſe mild, tranquil, 


the end of F 2 or the beginning of March. Stags in 


their ſeventh year do not undergo this change till the middle 
or the end of March; nor do thoſe in their ſixth year till 
the month of April. | 

After they have ſhed their horns, they ſeparate from each 
other; the very young ones alone aſſociating together. 
They remain no longer in covert; they ſeek the beautiful 
parts of the country, the groves, and the open coppices, 
where they remain all the ſummer, till they recover the 
antlers which were wont to adorn their brows ; and, during 
this ſeaſon, they carry their heads low, for fear of ſtriking 
them againſt the branches; for they are exceedingly tender 
till they arrive at perfection. The horns of the oldeſt ſtags 
are ſcarcely half repaired by the month of May, nor do 
they attzin their full length and hardneſs till about the end 
of July. The horns of the young tag are very late ſhed, 


and very late recovered; but when theſe are completely 


| lengthened, and are become quite hard, they rub them 


againſt the trees, in order to clear them from the ſcurf with 
Which they are covered, a = 
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The hinds or females, carry their young eight months 
and a few days. They are not ail prolific ; and one fort 
there is in particular which is always barren. The fawn 
retains this appellation no longer than till it is fix months 
old: then the knobs begin to appear and it takes the name 
of a knobber, which it bears till theſe knobs are lengthened 
to ſo many points, whence they are termed prickets, or 
brockets. It does not quit its mother early, though it grows. 
faſt, but follows her all the ſummer. In winter, the Finds 
the knobbers, the prickets, and the young ſtags, reſort to the 
herd, forming troops, which are more numerous in propor- 
tion as the ſeaſon is more ſevere. In ſpring they divide, the 
hinds retiring to bring forth their young ; and at this time 
there is ſcarcely any but the prickets and the young ſtags, 
which go together. In general, the ſtags are inclined to 
remain with each other, and to roam abroad in companies z 
it is only from fear or neceſſity that they are ever found diſ- 
perſed or ſeparated. 

The growth of the horns appears to depend on the redun- 
dancy of the fluids, and has a near connection with the 
production of the ſeminal fluid, ſince, when caſtrated, che 
horns of the ſtag ceaſe to grow. The beauty of this, as 
indeed of every part, depends much upon their food ; for a 
ſtag which lives in a plentiful country, where he feeds at 
his eaſe, where he is neither diſturbed by men nor dogs, 
where, after having eaten without interruption, he may lie 
down and ruminate in quiet, has always a beautiful head, 
high, open, palmated, large, and .. at top, broad 
and curled at bottom, with a great number of long and 
ſtrong antlers; whereas, in a country where he has neither 
ſufficient food nor repoſe, his head will be in theſe reſpects 
+ the reverſe, inſomuch, that it is no difficult matter to diſ- 
tinguiſh by the horns of a ſtag, whether or not he inhabits a 
plentiful and quiet country, and whether or not he has been 
well nouriſhed. | 

The branches which ſprout from the head of the ſtag, in 
their make and growth, reſemble thoſe of a tree ; their ſub- 
{tance alſo is, perhaps, more of the nature of wood than of 
bone; it is, as it were, a vegetable grafted upon an animal, 
which partakes of the nature of both, and forms one 
of thoſe ſhades by which Nature always approximates twa 
extremes, 

The ſtag paſſes his whole life in the alternatives of pleni- 
tude and want, of corpulence and leanneſs, of health and 


ſickneſs, without having his conſtitution much affected * 
| q 
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the violence of the change; nor is the duration of his life 


inferior to that of other animals, which are not ſubject to 
1 ſuch viciſſitudes. As he is five or fix years in growing, fo 
; he army” lives ſeven times that number of years ; that 
is, thirty-five or forty years. What has been reported, 
| therefore, concerning the prodigious longevity of the ſtag, 
, is without any good foundation, though ſupported by the 
. ſtory of one which was taken by Charles VI. in the foreſt 
of Senlis, with a collar round its neck whereon was in- 
ſcribed, © Cæſar hoc me donavit ;” and people choſe 
: rather to believe that this animal had lived a thouſend 
. years, and had received this collar from a Roman Em- 
e -peror, than to conclude that he might come from Ger- 
n many, where the Emperors have always aſſumed the title of 
Cæſar. : IX, 
The horns of the ſtag continue to increaſe in bulk and 
4 height from the ſecond year to the eighth ; they remain 
beautiful, and much the fame, during their vigour of life; 
a but as their body declines with age, fo do their horns decline 
alſo. | 
; It is but ſeldom that our ſtags have more than twenty or 
$ twenty-two antlers, even when their head is in its moſt 
a beautiful ſtate ; and, as the ſize of the ftag's head depends 
t on the quantity of his food, ſo the quality of his horns is 
5 found alſo to depend on the kind of nouriſhment he receives; 
2 it is, like the wood of the foreſt, large, ſoft, and light, in 
1 moiſt and fertile countries; and, on the contrary, ſhort, hard, . 
d and heavy, in ſuch as are dry and barren, 
4 The moſt common colour of the ſtag is yellow, though 
T there are many found of a brown, and many of a red colour. 
8 White ſtags are much more uncommon, and ſeem to be ſtags 
— become domeſtic. The colour of the horns, like that of the 
. hair, ſeems in particular to depend on the nature and age of 
a the animal, The horns of the young ſtags are whiter than 
thoſe of the old ones. Of thoſe ftags alſo whoſe hair is of 2 
0 light yellow, the horns are often of a fallow hue, and diſ- 
i4 agreeable to the eye. 
of This animal ſeems to have good eyes, an exquiſite-ſmell, 
l, and an excellent ear. When he would hearken to an 
2 thing, he raiſes his head, pricks up his ears, and then he 
0 bears from a great diſtance, When he iſſues from a little 
coppice, or ſome other ſpot half covered, he ſtops, in order 
6 to take a full view around him, and then ſnuffs up the wind, 
id in order to try whether he can diſcover the ſcent of aught 
7 that may give him diſturbance. Though naturally rather 
bg | ſimple, 
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ſimple, he is yet far from being deſtitute of curioſity and 
cunning. If any one whiſtles, or calls aloud to him from à 
great diſtance, he inſtantly ftops ſhort, and gazes with fixed 
attention, with even a kind of admiration ; and if he ſees 
neither arms nor dogs, he paſſes along quietly, and without 
altering his pace. With equal tranquillity and pleaſure he 
feems alſo to liſten to the ſhepherd's pipe, or flagelet; and 
the hunters, in order to embolden them, ſometimes uſe theſe 
inſtruments. In general, he fears men much leſs than he 
does dogs, and entertains neither diſtruſt nor artifice, but in 
proportion as he is diſturbed. He eats ſlowly, chooſes his 
food, and ſeeks afterwards to repoſe himſelf, that he may 
ruminate at leiſure, though the act of rumination he does 
not ſeem to perform with the fame eaſe as the ox; nor is it 
without undergoing much violence, that the ſtag can throw 
up the food contained in his firſt ſtomach, He ſeldom drinks 
in the winter, and ſeldomer {till in the ſpring. 


TRE Farrow-DEER. (See. pl. VIII.) Notwo animals can 
be more nearly allied than the ſtag and the fallow- deer; and yet 
no two animals keep more diſtinct, or avoid each other with 
more fixed animoſity. They are never ſeen to herd in the 
ſame place; it is even rare, unleſs they have been tranſ- 
ported thither, to find fallow-deer in a country where ſtags 
are numerous. They ſeem to be of a nature leſs robuſt and 
leſs ſavage than the ſtag ; they are found but rarely wild in 
the foreſts, and are bred up in parks, where they are, as it 
were, half domeſtic. | 

England is the country of Europe where they moſt abound; 
and there their fleſh, which dogs are obſerved to prefer to 
that of all other animals, is held in no ſmall eſtimation. It 
ſeems to be an anima] formed for a temperate climate ; for 
it is never found in Ruſha, and very rarely in the foreſts of 

Sweden, or in any other northern country; and, as the 
fallow-deer is an animal leſs ſavage, more delicate, and, in- 
deed, it may be added, more domeſtic than the ſtag, it is 
likewiſe ſubject to a greater number of varieties. Beſide the 
common deer, and the white deer, we know of ſeveral other 
kinds; the Deer of Spain, for example, which are al- 
moſt as large as ſtags, but whoſe neck is more ſlender, whole 
colour is more obſcure, and whoſe tail is rather black than 
white underneath, and longer than that of the common deer 
the deer of Virginia, which are almoſt as large as thoſe of 
Spain; other deer, whoſe forehead is compreſſed and flattened 


between the eyes, whoſe ears and tail are longer than 7 
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of the common deer, and of whoſe hind legs the hoofs are 
marked with a white ſpot; and others, which are ſpotted or 
freaked with white, black and yellow]; and others till, which 
are entirely black. 

The horns of the buck, like thoſe of the ſtag, are ſhed every 
year, and take nearly the ſame time for repairing. 

it frequently happens, that an herd of fallow-deer is ſeen 
to divide into parties, and to engage each other with great 
ardour. Each ſeems deſirous of gaining ſome favourite ſpot 
of the park for paſture, and of driving the vanquiſhed p 
into the coarſer and more diſagreeable parts. Each of theſe 
factions has its particular chief, namely, the oldeſt and the 
ſtrongeſt of each herd, Theſe lead on to the engagement; 
and the reſt follow under their direction. Their combars 
are ſingular enough, from the diſpoſition and conduct by 
which their mutual efforts ſeem to be regulated. They at- 
tack with order, and ſupport the aſſault with courage; they 
come to the aſſiſtance of each other; they retire, they rally, 
and never yield the victory upon a ſingle defeat. The com- 
bat is renewed every day, till at length the moſt feeble ſide 
is obliged to give way, and is content to eſcape to the moſt 
diſagreeable part of the park, where alone they can find 
ſafety and protection. 

From the age of two years till that of fifteen or ſixteen, the 
fallow-deer is in a condition to produce ; and, in fine, re- 
ſembling the ſtag in all its natural habits, the greateſt dif- 
ference we find between theſe two animals, is in the dura- 
tion of their lives. From the teſtimony of hunters, it has 
been mentioned, that the ſtag lives to the age of thirty-hve 
or forty; and, on the ſame authority, it is aſſerted, tit the 
fallow-deer lives but about twenty years; and as init the 
latter is ſmaller than the ſtag, ſo it is probable, that in growth” 
he is ſomewhat quicker, 4.0 


Taz Rox Buck.) The ſtag, as being the moſt noble 
among the tenants of the woods, inhabits the moſt ſecret 
parts of the foreſt where the ſpreading branches form a lofty 
covert; while the roe-buck, as being of an inferior ſpecies, 
contents himſelf with a more lowly reſidence, and is ſeldom 
found but among the thick foliage of young trees and ſhrubs. 
But, if this animal is leſs noble, leſs ſtrong, and leſs elevated 
in ſtature, he is, however, poſſeſſed of more grace, more vi- 
vacity, and. even more courage, than the ſtag. Though but 
a very ſmall animal, yet, when his young are attacked, he 
aces even the ſtag himſelf, and not unfrequently comes off 

Vor I, k victorious; 
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victorious ; he is more gay, more handſome, more aQtiye; 
his ſhape is more full and more elegant, and his figure js 
more agreeable ; his eyes, in particular, are more brilliant, 
and more animated ; his limbs are more ſupple, his move. 
ments quicker ; and poſſeſſed of equal vigour and agility, 
he bounds without effort. 

The roe-buck differs from the ſtag, not only in ſuperior 
cunning, but alſo in his natural appetites, his inclinations, 
and his whole habits of living. Inſtead of herding together 
like the latter, the ſpecies of the former live in ſeparate 


families: the fire, the dam, and the young ones, form of 


themſelves a little community, nor do they ever admit 
a ſtranger into it. All other animals of the deer kind, are 
inconſtant in their affection, The roe-buck never forſakes 
his mate; and, as they have been generally bred up toge- 
ther, the male and female form for each other the ſtrongeſt 
attachment. 

The female of this ſpecies goes with young five months 
and a half, and brings forth about the end of April, or the 
beginning of May. The hind goes more than eight months; 
and this is acircumſtance which alone ſuffices to prove, that 
theſe animals are of a ſpecies ſo different, that they can 
never intermix, nor produce together an intermediate race, 
The female ſeparates herſelf from the male when ſhe is 
about to' bring forth, retiring into the thickeſt part of the 
woods, in order to avoid the wolf, which is her molt dan. 
gerous enemy. At the expiration of about ten or twelve 
days, the fawns, of which there are generally two at 2 
birth, attain ſtrength enough to follow her. When ſhe is 
threatened with any danger, ſhe hides them in ſome deep 
thicket, offers herſelf to the danger, and allows herſelf to be 
chaced in their ſtead, 

The fawns continue to follow the buck and the doe eight 
or nine months in all; and, upon ſeparating, their horns 
begin to appear, as thoſe of the ſtag, the firit year, ſimple, 
and without antlers. Theſe they ſhed at the latter end of 
autumn, and renew during the winter, 

In the ſtag, the fallow-deer, and the roe-buck, there 
are two bony Eminences, on which their horns grow, which 
begin to ſhoot at the end of five or fix months, and which, 
in a little time longer, arrive at their full growth; and, 
far from enlarging themlelves as the animal} advances in 
age, they dimmiſh, and are even the moſt certain index 
for diſcovering, every year, the advanced age of all the 
ſpecies, 


As 
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As the female goes only five months and a half with 
young, and as the growth of the young roe-buck is quicker 
than that of the young ſtag, ſo his life is ſhorter, and does 
not appear to extend beyond twelve or fifteen years, at 
the fartheſt. The roe-bucks remain in winter in the 
thickeſt coppices, and live on briars, broom, heath, '&c. 
In ſpring, BY repair to the more open groves, and browſe 
upon the buds and young freſh leaves of almoſt every 
tree; and this warm food, fermenting in their ſtomachs, 
inebriates them in ſuch a manner, that they are then eaſily 
ſurpriſed, 

It appears that this ſpecies, which is not ſo numerous as 
that of the ſtag, and which is very ſeldom to be found in 
many parts of Europe, is much more abundant in America. 
There we hear only of two ſorts, the red, which is the 
larger, and the brown, which 1s the ſmaller ; and, as they 
are more commonly found in the northera than in the 
ſouthern parts of that continent, ſo it may be preſumed, that 
they differ more from each other there than they do in 
Europe. In Louiſiana, for inſtance, they are extremely 
common, and are much larger than in 3 they are 
alſo found at Braſil; for the animal which is there deno- 
minated the Cyuaca-apara, differs not from the European 
roe-buck, more than the Canadian ſtag differs from the 
French ſtag, 


' CHAT. X. 
Of IVild Animal — Te Hare and the Rabbit. 
Tax HARR.] 12 ſpecies of animals which are the 


moſt numerous, are not always the moſt 
uſeſul : but the ſpecies of the hare, and of the rabbit, are 
advantageous. to us, both as to their number and their 
utility, Hares are univerſally and abundantly ſpread over 
the face of the whole earth; and rabbits, though they ori- 
Fern only in particular climates, do yet multiply fo pro- 
igiouſly in almoſt every place to which they are tranſ- 
ported, that it is no longer poſſible to extirpate them, and no 
{mall art is required in order to diminiſh their number. 
In thoſe diſtricts which are reſerved for the chace, four or 


bve hundred hares are killed in the courſe of perhaps one 
Gay's ſport, Theſe animals multiply amazingly ; they are 


wa condition to engender in all ſeaſons, and before the 
I | 
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| firſt year of their life is expired. The females do not 8⁰ 


above thirty or thirty-one days with their young. They 
reduce three or four, and, as ſoon as theſe are brought 
forth, are again ready to receive the male; they likewiſe 
receive him while they are pregnant, and, by a particular 
formation of their genitals, are often found to have a ſuper. 
fcetation. _ | 

The young ones are brought forth with their eyes open; 


the mother ſuckles them for the ſpace of twenty days; 


after which they ſeparate themſelves from her, and provide 
for their own ſubſiſtence ; they do not withdraw themſelves 
far from each other, nor from the place where they fit 
drew breath ; yet they live in ſolitude, and each compoſes 
for itſelf a form, at a little diſtance, perhaps ſixty or 
eighty paces. Thus, when we find a young leveret in one 
place, we are almoſt ſure of finding one or two more in the 
neighbourhood. They feed more by night than by day; 
and their favourite articles of proviſion are, herbs, roots, 
leaves, fruit, and grain; but above all, ſuch plants as yield 
a milky juice. They even eat the bark of trees in winter, 
When they are reared at home, they are fed with lettice and 
roots ; but the fleſh of theſe domeſtic hares is always of a 
bad flayour. 

Hares ſleep much, but always with their eyes open. They 
have no eye-laſhes, and ſeem to have but bad eyes; as if, 
however, to compenſate for this defect, their hearing is ex- 


_ ceedingly acute, and their ears are very large compared with 


the ſize of their body. They move theſe long ears with 
great facility, and "uſe them as a helm, in order to direct 
their courſe, which is ſo rapid, that they eaſily outſtrip all 
other animals. As their fore legs are much ſhorter than their 
hind legs, they can more eaſily aſcend than deſcend; for 


which reaſon, when they are purſued, their firſt object is 


to gain, if poſſible, ſome mountain. Their motion in run- 
ning is a kind of gallop; they proceed without making any 
noite, becauſe their feet are plentifully covered with hair, 
even underneath ; and perhaps they are the only animals 
which have hair growing within their mouths. 

Hares live not above ſeven or eight yu They pals 
their lives in ſolitude, and in filence ; and never are known 


to exert their voice, but when they are forcibly laid hold of, 
tormented, or wounded. They are by no means ſo wild as 
by their habits might be ſuppoſed ; they are gentle, and ſuſ- 
ceptible of a ſpecies of improvment. As they have a good 


ear, as they reit on their hind-feet of their own accord, pu 
uſe 
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uſe their fore-legs like arms, ſome have been ſo tutored as 
to beat a drum, to geſticulate in cadence, &c. 

In general, the hare is not devoid of the inſtin& neceſſary 
for its preſervation, nor of ſagacity ſufficient to effect an 
eſcape from its enemies. It prepares for itſelf a form; and 
in winter, it chooſes a ſpot which is expoſed to the ſouth, 
as in ſummer it does one which is ſituated to the north. It 


hides itſelf from view among hillocks of earth which are of 


the ſame colour as its hair, „ I have ſeen,” ſays Du 
Fouilloux, © a hare ſo cunning, that, as ſoon as it heard the 
« huntſman's horn, it ſtarted from its form, and, though at 
« the diſtance of a quarter of a league from it, leaped to a 
« pond, and there hid itſelf among the ruſhes, and thus 
« eſcaped the purſuit of the dogs. I have ſeen a hare, 
« which, after having run above two hours before the dogs, 
« has diſlodged another hare, and taken poſſeſſion of its 
« form. I have ſeen others ſwim over three ponds, of which 
« the ſmalleſt was not leſs than eighty paces broad. I have 
« ſeen others, which, after having been warmly chaced for 
« two hours, haye entered a ſheep-cot, through the little 
opening under the door, and remained among the cattle. 
« ] have ſeen others, which, when the dogs have chaced 
« them, joined a flock of ſheep. in the field, and, in like 
« manner, remained with them. I have ſeen others, 
« which, when they heard the dogs, have concealed them-- 
« ſelves in the earth. I have ſeen others, which have gone 
& along one ſide of a hedge, and returned by the other; fo 
that there was only the thickneſs of the hedge between 
the dogs and the hare. I have ſeen others, which, after 
« they had been chaced for half an hour, have mounted. an 
« old wall of fix feet high, and taken refuge in a. hole 
„covered with ivy.“ | | 
The nature of the ſoil has a great influence on theſe, as 
well as on all other animals; the hares of the mountains are 
larger and fatter than thoſe of the plains, and are alſo of a 
different colour; the former being browner on the body, and 
whiter about the neck than the latter, which are more in- 
clined to red. On high mountains, and in the northern 
countries, they become white in the winter, and. in ſummer 
recover their ordinary colour, | 


TAE RABBIr.] Though the hare and the rabit are ex- 
ternally, as well as internally, very much alike, yet as they 
do not intermix together, they form two diſtinct and ſeparate 


ſpecies, 
The 
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The fecundity of the rabbit is even greater than that of 
the hare ; and, without crediting what Wotton has advanced, 
that one pair only, being left together in an iſland, produced 
{ix thouſand in one year, it is certain, that theſe creatures 
multiply ſo prodigiouſly in countries which are proper for 
the breed, that the earth cannot furniſh them with ſubſiſtence: 
they deſtroy herbs, roots, grain, fruit, and even trees ang 
ſhrubs; and, were it not for the uſe we make of the dog and 
the ferret, they would reduce the country to a deſert. The 
rabbit not only engenders and produces oftener than the hare, 
but it has more ways to eſcape from its enemies, and to ayoid 
the ſight of man. | 

This circumſtance alone may ſuffice to prove, that the 
rabbit is ſuperiar to the hare in point of ſagacity. Both are 
alike in their conformation, and both have it in their power 
to dig retreats for themſelves. Both are timid to an exceſs ; 
dut the one, poſſeſſed of leſs art, is contented with forming 
a reſidence on the ſurface of the earth, where it remains 
continually expoſed; while the other, by a more improved 
inſtinct, takes the trouble to dig into the earth, and there to 
make itſelf an aſylum; and ſo true is it, that they act in this 
caſe from a kind of reaſon or reflection, that we never ſee the 
domeſtic rabbit employed in the ſame work, 

The domeſtic rabbits, like all other domeſtic animals, vary 
in their colour : white, black, and grey belong properly to 
Nature. The black rabbits are the molt ſcarce. 

Theſe animals are able to engender and produce at the age 
of five or ſix months. It is aſſerted, that they commonly 
attach themſelves to one particular female, ad never quit 
her. She goes with young thirty or thirty-one days, and 
vill. produce tive, ſix, and ſometimes ſeven or eight at a birth. 
Like the doe-hare, ſhe has a double matrix, and of conſe- 
quence can have in her womb at the ſame time, two ſeparate 
liters. It appears, however, that ſuper- fœtations are lels 
frequent in this ſpecies than in that of the hare. 

A few days betore they bring forth, they dig a freſh bur- 
row, not in a right line, but in a crooked direction, at the 
bottom of which they make an excavation; after which they 
tear a quantity of hair from their bellies, and make a kind of 
bed for the uſe of their little ones. For the firſt two days 

they never quit them: they never ſtir abroad, unleſs force] 
to do ſo from neceſſity, and return as ſoon as ever they have 
taken their nouriſhment. At this ſeaſon they eat much and 
very quick; and thus they tend and ſuckle their young for 
more than fix weeks, Till then the buck does not know 


them; 


- 
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them, nor does he enter the burrow which the doe has dug. 
Often, even when ſhe quits it and leaves her little ones behind, 
ſhe ſtops up the entry to it with earth, wet with her urine ; 
but when they begin to venture to the edge of the hole, and 
to eat groundſel and other herbs which the doe picks out for 
them, the buck begins to know them, to take them between 
his paws, to endeavour to give a gloſs to their hair, to lick 
their eyes; and all of them, in ſucceſſion, partake equally of 
his Cares, #7 

A gentleman, who had amuſed himſelf with raiſing 
rabbits for many years, has communicated the following 
remarks : 

« I began,” ſaid he, « with only one male and one fe- 
« male, the former white, the latter grey; and of their pro- 
« duce, which was very numerous, the greateſt part were 
« grey, a good number of them white, and of a mixed co- 
« Jour, and ſome few black. Theſe animals feem to have 
« a great reſpect for paternal authority; at leaſt I judge ſo, 
« from the great deference which all my rabbits ſhewed for 
« their firſt anceſtor, whom I can always eaſily diſtinguiſh 
« by his whiteneſs, and who 1s indeed the only male of that 
« colour which I have preſerved. Jt was to no purpoſe that 
« the family augmented ; thoſe which, in their turn, be- 
« came fathers, were ſtill ſubordinate to him. Whenever 
« they fought, whether on accouut of their females, or con- 
« cerning theis food, their great progenitor would run to 
« the place of diſpute with all ſpeed, as foon as he heard the 
« noiſe. No ſooner did they perceive him than every thing 
« was preſently reduced to order; and if he ſurpriſed any 
« one of them actually aflaulting another, he uſed to ſepa- 
« rate him from the reit, and puniſh him upon the ſpot, 
« Another proof of his dominion over all his poſterity, is, 
that they were accuſtomed to return at a whiſtle : 
« whenever I gave the ſignal, how diſtant” ſoever they 
« might be, this old one immediately put himſelf at their 
« head; and though he canie firſt, yet he made them all 


file off, and enter before him; nor would he go in till 
« the laſt,” 


HA. 
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CHAP. XL 


carni vorous Animals—The Wolf The Fox—The Bader 
The Otter The Martin — The Pine Weaſel—T he Pole Cat— 
The Ferret — The Meaſe— The Ermine. 


NIMALS which have but one ſtomach, and whoſe in- 
teſtines are ſhort, are forced, like man, to feed oy 
feſh. Of this affinity, and of this truth, we ſhall receive 
certain information by a relative compariſon of the ſize of 
the inteſtinal canal in carnivorous animals, and in thoſe that 
live ſolely on herbage. We ſhall then find, that the dif. 
ference in their manner of living depends ſolely on the dif- 
ference in their conformation, and that their nouriſhment is 
more or leſs ſolid, as the receptacle for it is more or leſs 
capacious. 
Hence, however, it is not to be concluded, that thoſe 
animals which live ſolely on herbage are, from phyſical ne- 
eſſity, as carnivorous animals are with reſpect to fleſh, ab- 
folutely confined to one kind of ſuſtenance. It is only to be 
underſtood, that thoſe which have ſeveral ſtomachs, or very 
large inteſtines, may be ſupported without this ſubſtantial 
aliment ſo neceſſary to others. It is not meant, that they 
might not uſe it, or that if Nature had furniſhed them with 


arms, not only for the purpoſes of ſelf- defence, but for thoſe 


of attack and rapine, they would not have exerted them, and 
ſoon accuſtomed themſelves to fleſh and blood; ſince we 
find, that ſheep, calves, goats, horſes, greedily eat milk and 
. eggs, which are animal food, and that, unaided by cuſtom, 
they do not refuſe meat which has been haſhed and ſeaſoned 
with falt. | 

Without a violation of truth, then, it may be faid, that 
the generally predominant appetite of animals is for fleſh and 
other ſolid food, and that this appetite is more or leſs vehe- 
ment, more or leſs moderate, according to the particular 
conformation of each animal ; ſince, on taking a full view 
of Nature, we find it not only in man, but in quadruped 
animals, in fiſhes, in inſets, and in worms, for waich 
indeed all fleſh ſeems to be particularly and ultimately del- 
tined, 


The Wor x (See pl. XV.) is one of thoſe animals whole ap- 


petite for animal food is the moſt vehement, and whoſe means of 
| ſatisfying 
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ſatisfying this appetite are the moſt various. Nature has 
furniſhed him with ſtrength, with cunning, with agility, 
with all thoſe requifites, in a word, which fit an animal for 
ſuing, overtaking, and conquering its prey; and yet, 
with all theſe, the wolf moſt frequently dies of hunger; for 
he is the declared enemy of man, Being long proſcribed, 
and a reward offered for his head, he is Sliced to fly from 
the habitations of man, and to live in the foreſt, where the 
few wild animals to be found, eſcape him either by their 
ſwiftneſs or their art, or are ſupplied in too ſmall a propor- 
tion to ſatisfy his rapacity, When preſſed with hunger, 
however, he braves danger, and comes to attack thoſe ani- 
mals which are under the protection of man, particularly 
ſuch as he can readily carry away, lambs, ſheep, or even 
dogs themſelves; for all animal food comes then equally 
agreeable, If this excurſion has ſucceeded, he often returns 
to the charge, till having been wounded, or cloſely purſued 
by the dogs or the ſhepherds, he hides himſelf by day in the 
thickeſt coverts, and, for a while, only ventures but at 
night; but, at laſt, when his neceſſities are very urgent, he 
boldly faces certain deſtruction: he attacks women and chil- 
dren, and ſometimes ventures even to fall upon men; be- 
comes furious by his continual agitations, and ends his life 
in madneſs. | 
The wolf, as well externally as internally, ſo nearly re- 


' ſembles the dog, that he ſeems modelled upon the ſame plan; 


and Po he only offers the reverſe of the image. If his form 
be fimilar, his nature is different; and indeed they are fo 
unlike in their diſpoſitions, that no two animals can have a 
more perfect antipathy to each other. A young dog ſhudders 
at the fight of a wolf; a dog who is ſtronger, and who knows 
his ſtrength, briſtles up at the fight, teſtifies his animoſity, 
attacks him with courage, endeavours to put him to flight, 
and does all in his power to rid- himſelf of a preſence that is 
hateful to him. They never meet without either flying from, 
or fighting with each other. If the wolf is the ſtronger, he 
tears and devours his prey: the dog, on the contrary, is 
more generous, and contents himſelf with his victory. 

The dog, even in his ſavage ſtate, is not cruel ; he is 
eaſily tamed, and continues firmly attached to his maſter, 


The wolf, when taken young, becomes tame, but never 


has an attachment, Nature is ſtronger in him than educa- 
tion; he reſumes, with age, his natural diſpoſitions, and 
returns, as ſoon as he can, to the woods whence he was 


taken, Dogs, even of the 8 kinds, ſeek the _— 
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of other animals; they are naturally diſpoſed to follow ang 
accompany other creatures: the wolf, on the contrary, is the 
enemy of ail ſociety ; he does not even keep much company 


with thoſe of his kind. When they are feen in packs to- 


gether, it is not to be conſidered as a peaceful ſociety, buta 
combination for war; they teſtify their hoſtile intentions by 
their loud howlings, and by their fierceneſs diſcover a project 
for attacking ſome great animal, ſuch as a ſtag or a bull, 
for deſtroying ſome formidable dog. The inſtant their mili- 
tary expedition is completed, their ſociety is at an end; they 
then part, and each returns in ſilence to his ſolitary retreat. 
There is not even any ſtrong attachment between the male 
and female; they feek each other only once a year, and re- 
main but a few days together. 

The difference in the duration of the pregnancy of the 
ſhe-wolf, who gocs with young above an hundred days, 
and the bitch, who does not go above ſixty, proves, that 
the wolf and the dog, ſo different in diſpoſition, are ſtil 
more ſo in one of the principal functions of the animal 

ceconomy. | | 

The wolf generally brings forth five or fix, and ſometimes 
even nine at a litter. The cubs are brought forth, like thoſe 
of the bitch, with the eyes cloſed. The dam ſuckles them 
for ſome weeks, and teaches them betimes to eat fleſh, which 
ſhe prepares for them, by chewing it firſt herſelf. They do 
not leave the den where they have been littered, till they are 
{ix weeks or two months old, It is not, however, till they 
are about ten or twelve months old, and till they have ſhed 
their firſt teeth and completed the new, that the dam thinks 
them in a capacity to ſhift for themſelves. Then, when 
they have acquired arms from Nature, and have learned 
induſtry and courage from her example, ſhe declines all 
future care of them, being again engaged in bringing upa 
new progeny. Theſe animals require two or three years for 
their growth, and live to the age of fifteen or twenty. 

The wolf grows grey as he grows old, and his teeth wear, 
like: thoſe of moſt other animals, by uſing. He ſlceps when 
his belly is full, or when he is fatigued, rather by day than 
night, and is always very caſily waked. He drinks fre- 
quently; and in times of drought, when there is no water 
to be found in the trunks of old trees, or in the pools about 
the foreſt, he comes often, in the day, down to brooks, or 
lakes in the plain. Although very voracious, he yet ſup— 
ports hunger for a long time, and often lives four or tive days 
without food, provided he is ſupplied with water. 1 
£ 2 | lie 
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The wolf has great ſtrength, particularly in his fore. parts, 
in the muſcles of his neck and jaws. He carries off a ſheep _ 
in his mouth without letting it touch the ground, and runs 


with it much ſwifter than the ſhepherds who purſue him, fo 


that nothing but the dogs can overtake, or oblige him to 
quit his prey. He bites cruelly, and always with greater 
vehzmence in proportion as he is leſs reſiſted; for he uſes 
precautions with ſuch animals as attempt to ſtand upon the, 
defenſive. He is cowardly, and never fights but when under 
a neceſſity of ſatisfying his hunger, or of making good his 
retreat. When he is wounded by a bullet, he is heard to cry 
out; and yet, when ſurrounded by the peaſants, and attacked 
with clubs, he never howls, but defends himſelf in filence, 
and dies as hard as he lived. 

If he happens to be caught 'in a pit-fall, he is for ſome 
time ſo frightened and aſtoniſhed, that he may be killed 
without offering to reſiſt, or taken alive without much 
danger. At that inſtant, one may clap a collar round his 
neck, muzzle him, and drag him along, without his ever 
giving the leaſt figns of anger or reſentment. At all other 
times, he has his ſenſes in great perfection. He ſmells a 
carcaſe at the diſtance of more than a league; he alſo per- 
ceives living animals a great way off, and follows them a 
long time upon the ſcent. Whenever he leaves the wood, 
he always takes care to go out againſt the wind, When 
juſt come to its extremity, he ſtops to examine, by his ſmell, 
on all ſides, the emanations that may come either from his 
enemy or his prey, which he very nicely diſtinguiſhes. He 
prefers thoſe animals which he kills himſelf to thoſe he finds 
dead; and yet, he does not diſdain theſe, though ever ſo 
much infected, when no better is to be had. He is particu- 
larly fond of human fleſh; and, perhaps, if he was ſuffi 
ciently powerful, he would eat no other. Wo ves have been 
ſeen following armies, and arriving in numbers upon the 
field of battle, where they devoured ſuch dead bodies as were 
left upon the field, or but negligently interred, Theſe, 
when once accuſtomed to human fleſh, ever after ſeek par- 
ticularly to attack mankind, chooſe to fall upon the ſhep- 
herd rather than his flock, and devour women, carry off 
their children, &c. | Theſe dreadful wolves are called ware- 
den that is to ſay, wolves of which we ought to be 
aware | 
| The colour of this animal differs according to the 
vfterent climates in which it is bred; and often changes 
even in the ſame country. Beſide the common wolves 

L 2 | which 
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which are found in France and Germany, there are others 
with thicker hair, inclining to yellow. In the northern 
chmates, ſome are found quite black, and ſome white all 
over. The former are larger and ſtronger than thoſe of any 
other kind. Sas. | | 


Tux Fox. (See pl. IV.) This animal has always been fa. 
mous for his artifices; and the reputation he has thus acquired, 
he partly merits. What the wolf cannot accompliſh but by 
his ſuperior ſtrength, the fox accompliſhes by his ſuperior 
cunning. Without attempting to oppoſe either the ſhep- 
herd, his dog, or his flock, he finds an eaſier way to ſubſif, 
Patient and prudent, he waits the oportunity for depreda- 
tion, and varies his conduct as he perceives that circum- 
ſtances vary; and though as indefatigable as the wolf, and 
more nimble than that animal, he yet does not truſt en- 
tirely to the ſwiftneſs of his courſe, but contrives for 
himfelf an aſylum, to which he retires in caſes of neceflity, 
and in which, ſheltered from danger, he brings up his 
young. 

The fox generally fixes his reſidence at the edge of 2 
wood, and yet not far removed from ſome cottage, or ſome 
hamlet. He liſtens to the crowing of the cock, and the 
cackling of other domeftic fowls : even at a conſiderable 
diſtance he ſcents them, and ſeizes his opportunity. If he 
be able to get into the yard, he begins by levelling all the 
poultry without remorſe. This done, he carries off a part 
of the ſpoil, hides it at ſome convenient diftance, and 2gam 
returns to the charge. Taking off another fowl in the 
ſame manner, he hides that alfo, though not in the ſame 
place; and this method he practiſes for ſeveral times to- 
gether, till, warned by the approach of day, or the noiſe of 
the family, he finally retires. The fame arts are obſerved 
when he finds birds entangled in ſpringes laid for them by 
the fowler; with whom the fox taking care to be before- 
hand, very expertly ſnatches the birds out of the ſnare, con- 
ceals them in different places, leaves them there ſometimes 
for two or three days, and is never at a loſs to recover his 
hidden treaſure, fle is equally alert in ſeizing the young 
hares and rabbits, before they have ſtrength enough to elcape 
him; and when the old ones are wounded and fatigued, he 
is ſure to come upon them in the moments of diſtreſs, and to 
Thew them no mercy. In the ſame manner he finds out the 
neſts of the partridge and the quail, and ſeizes the mother 
while ſitting, | - 
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The fax is ſo. voracious, that, when deficient of better 
food, he devours rats, mice, lizards, toads, and ſerpents. 
Inſects and ſhell-fiſh he is likewiſe ſometimes known to eat. 
In vain does the hedge-hog roll itſelf up into a ball to oppoſe 
him: this determined glutton teizes it till it is obliged to ap- 
pear uncovered, and then devours it. The waſp and the 
wild bee are attacked by him with equal ſucceſs. Though at 
firſt they fly out upon their invader, and actually oblige him 
to retire, yet this repulſe is but for a few minutes, till he has 
rolled himſelf upon the ground, and thus cruſhed ſuch as 
may have ſtuck to his ſkin : he then returns to the charge, 
and at lengta, by dint of perſeverance, obliges them to 
abandon their combs, which he greedily devours, both wax 
and honey. 

The young foxes are born blind, like dogs ; like them 
too, they are eighteen months or two years in coming to per- 
ſection, and hve about thirteen or fourteen years. The 
ſenſes of the fox are as good as thoſe of the wolf; his ſenti- 
ment is more acute, and the organ of his voice is -more 
ſupple and more perfect. The wolf is never heard but by 
dreadful howls, while the fox only yelps, barks, and ſends 
forth a moanful ſound, reſembling the cry of the peacock. 
His tones, too, are different, according to the different ſen- 
timents with which he is affected. He has one found ex- 
preſſive of deſire, another of murmur, another of forrow, 
and another of pain : the latter 1s never heard from him, un- 
lels in the inſtant that he is wounded by a ſhot, and has loft 
the uſe of ſome member ; for, like the wolf, when attacked 
with cudgels alone, he never murmurs, but will defend him- 
ſelf with obſtinacy, and fight in filence to the laſt gaſp. He 
. bites dangerouſly, and with ſuch determined fury, that, in 
order to make him relinquiſh his hold, ponderous wood, and 
even iron bars, are neceſſary to be forced between his jaws. 

The fleſh of the fox is not ſo bad as the fleſh of the wolf. 
Dogs, and even men, eat it in autumn, eſpecially if the animal 
has fed on grapes; and, in winter, good furs are made of 
his ſkin. . He fleeps ſo ſound, that, however cloſely ap- 
proached, there is no great danger of awaking him. When 
he only means to reft himſelf, he ſtretches out his bind legs, 
and remains flat upon his belly. In this poſture he watches 
tor the birds as they perch on the hedges, who no ſooner 
perceive him than they give each other warning of their ap- 
proaching danger, The jackdaw and the magpie, in parti- 
cular, often fallow him Nase to the diſtance of ſome hun- 
dred paces, ſtill towering beyond his reach, and with their 

cries, 
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cries, and notes of hoſtility, appriſe other animals to 
beware. | 

Of all wild animals, the fox is moſt ſubjected to the in. 
fluence of climate ; and there are found nearly as many va. 
rieties in this ſpecies, as in that of any domeſtic animal. The 
generality of foxes in this climate are red ; of ſome, however, 
the hair is of a greyiſh cait ; and, of all, the tip of the tail 
is white. In the northern countries we find foxes of al 


colours. 


| Tye Banc (See pl. IX) is a lazy, diſtruſtful, ſolitary 
animal, that retires far from the approach of man, and digs a 
fubterranean reſidence, where it ſpends, at leaſt, three-fourths 
of its exiſtence, and never ventures forth but in ſearch of food, 
It burrows in the ground with particular facility, as its body 
is rather of an oblong form, and its claws, thoſe eſpecially 
of the fore feet, are very long and compact. The hole 
which it thus forms often proceeds to a great depth below the 
furface of the earth, and the paſſage to it is. always oblique 
and winding. | 

The fox, who is lefs expert at ſuch excavations, often ap. 
propriates to his own convenience the labours of the badger, 
; Unable to compel him from his retreat by force, it often 
drives him from it by ſtratagem, often remains a fixed cen- 
tinel at the mouth of the paſlage, diſturbs it, and, as an in- 
fallible expedient, it is ſaid, emits his ordure. The badger 
gone, he immediately aſſumes poſſeſſion of it, enlarges it, 
and every way accommodates it to his own purpoſe. Though 
forced to remove to anotuer habitation, this animal does not, 
however, remove to another country. At a li*tte diſtance 
from its old burrow, it forms a new one, from which. it 
never ſtirs but at night. The dogs caſily overtake it, when 
it is at any diſtance from its hole; and then, uſing all its 
ſtrength, all its powers of reſiſtance, it throws itſelf upon its 
back, and defends itſelf with deſperate reſolution. 

The young badgers are eaſily tamed ; they will play with 
young dogs, and like them, will follow any perſon whom 
tney know, and from whom they receive their food; but the 
old ones, in ſpite of every effort, ſtill remain wild. They 
are neither miſchievous nor voracious, as the fox and the 
wolf are, yet they are carnivorous ; and though raw-meat 
is their favourite food, yet they will eat any thing that comes 
in their way, as fleth, eggs, cheeſe, butter, bread, fiſh, fruit, 
nuts, roots, &c. "They ſleep the greateſt part of their time, 
without, however, being ſubject, like the mountain-rat, K 
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the dor-mouſe, to a torpor during the winter; and thus 
it is, that, though they feed moderately, they yet are always 


t. 
"Their hole they keep exceedingly clean, nor are they 
ever known to void their ordure in it. The male is rarely 
to be found with the female. In ſummer ſhe brings forth, 
and her uſual number at a birth is three or four. Theſe 
ſhe feeds at firft with her milk, and afterwards with ſuch 
petty prey as ſhe can ſurpriſe, She ſeizes young rabbits in 
the warren, robs birds of their young, while yet in the neſt, 
finds out where the wild bees have laid up their honey, 
where field-mice, lizards, ſerpents, and graſshoppers, are 
to be met with; and carries all to her expecting brood, 
which ſhe frequently brings forward to the mouth of her 
hole. | 

Theſe animals are naturally of a chilly temperament. 
Such as are reared in a houſe ſeem to be never more happy 
than when near a fire. They are likewiſe very ſubject 
to the mange; and, unleſs carefully waſhed, the dogs 
that penetrate into their burrows are ſeized with the ſame 
diſtemper. 

The hair of the badger is always filthy; between the anus 
and the tail there is an opening, which, though it has no 
communication with any interior part, and is hardly an inch 
deep, continually emits an oily liquid. This the animal is 


fond of ſucking. Its fleſh is not abſolutely nauſeous ; and of 


its ſkin are made coarſe furs, collars for dogs, trappings for 
horſes, &c. 


Taz OTTER (See pl. VI.) is a voracious animal which, 
more fond of fiſh than of fleſh, is ſeldom found but at the ſides 
of lakes and rivers. It ſwims with more facility than even the 
beaver, All the feet of the otter have membranes; and it 
cin hardly walk faſter than it ſwims, | 

Accurately conſidered, the otter cannot be.pronounced an 
amphibious animal. We even find them drowned when the 
happen to have be n entangled in a net; and this evident] 
for want of having had time to deſtroy it, and thereby effect 
their eſcape, For want of fith, frogs, water-rats, or other 
nouriſhment, it will eat the young branches, and the bark, 
of aquatic trees; and in ſpring it will eat new graſs. Of 
cold it is as little afraid as of moiſture. It brings forth in the 


month of March. Three or four is the number generally 
produced at a birth, 


The 
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The otter becomes induſtrious with age, at leaſt enough 
ſo to wage a ſucceſsful war againſt the tribes of fiſhes, 
which, with reſpect to inſtinct and ſentiment, are greatly 
inferior to other agimals. It does not dig its own habita- 
tion, but fixes its reſidence in the firſt hole that offers, under 
the root of the willow or poplar-tree, in the clefts of 
rocks, and even among ptles of floating wood ; and there 
the female brings forth her young. It, however, fre- 
quently changes its reſidence; and drives away, or dif. 
perſes its young ones at the expiration of ſix weeks, or two 

8. 


Tak Maxrix.] The generality of naturaliſts have con- 
ſidered the martin and the pine-weaſel as ariimals of one and 
the ſame ſpecies. They are, however, different both in diſ- 
poſition and temperament. The pine-weafel fhuns open 
countries, confines itfelt to the boſom of the foreſt, fixes its 
reſidence upon ſome tree, and is never found in great numbers 
but in cold climates ; whil# the martin not only approaches 
human habitations, but even forms a refidence for itſelf in 
old buildings, in hay-lofts, in holes of walls, and while the 
ſpecies is generally diftuſed in great numbers over all the 
temperate climates, it is not to be met with in the regions 
of the North. | | 

The countenance of the martin is very ſharp; its eye is 
lively, its limbs are ſupple, its body is flexible, and all its 
movements are quick. It rather leaps and bounds than walks; 
and with great facility 'climbs walls, enters pigeon-houſes 
and hen-houſes, devours the eggs, the pigeons, and the hens, 
as on other occaſions it does mice, rats, moles, and birds in 
their neſts, 

This animal, it is faid, brings forth as often as the cat. 
The growth of the young ones is very quick; and hence 
it may be inferred, that it is an animal whoſe life does not 
excced eight or ten years. Its ſmell, which is not abſo- 
lutely difagreeable, is like that of counterfeit mufk. Both 
the martin and the pine-weaſel, as well as a number of 
other animals, have interior veſicles which contain 2 
. ſubſtance like that which the civet fur- 

ES. 


ThE PIxE- Was EIL, originally a native of the North, 
is in a manner peculiar to that climate, where they are ſo 


numerous, that the quantity of furs produced from this ani- 
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mal alone, and carried into foreign countries, is actually 
aſtoniſhing. In temperate climates,. on the contrary, it is 
rarely, and in warm climates never, to be found. Some 
there are in Burgundy, and ſome in the foreſt of Fontain- 
bleau ; but in general or are as ſcarce in France as the 
martin is common. England, having no extenſive woods, 
is unacquainted with this animal. 

Alike averſe to open countries, and to countries which 
are inhabited, it remains in the boſom of ſome foreſt, ranges 
below through the labyrinths of the thicket, or towers aloft 
upon the branches of the trees. It ſubſiſts by the chace, and 
deſtroys a prodigious quantity of birds, whoſe neſts it 
ſearches for, and invades, in order to. devour the eggs. Of 
the ſquirrel, the dor-mouſe, &c. it alſo makes a prey; and 
it is known to eat honey as well as the martin. 

Its neck is yellow, whereas that of the martin is white 
and its hair, at the ſame time, is much finer, thicker, and 
leſs ſubject to ſhed; | | 

When the female is near her time, her cuſtom is to climb 
to the neſt of ſome ſquirrel, to drive her from it to enlarge it 
for her own purpoſe, and to bring forth her young in it. 
In the ſame manner, ſhe occupies the old” neſts of the 
owl and the buzzard, as alſo the hollow places of trees, 
w which ſhe preſently diſlodges the woodpecker, and other 

irds. 


Tu Por E-Car (See pl. VI.) is fomewhat ſmaller than the 
martin; its tail is ſnorter, its ſnout ſharper, and its hair thicker 
and more black. It has ſome white on its forehead, and about 
the noſe and mouth; It differs likewiſe in its voice; the cry 
of the martin being rather ſharp and loud, that of the pole- 
cat deeper and more hollow; The pole-cat, however, does 
not at all reſemble the martin in ſmell, which, in the former, 
far from being in any degree agreeable; is to the laſt degree 
ktid, When heated of enraged eſpecially, it ſends forth and 
diffuſes a ſtench that is abſolutely intolerable. The dogs 
will not eat its fleſh ; and even its ſkin, though good in itſelf, 
ſells at a very low price, as it can never be entirely diveſted 
of its natural odour. 


Tas FERRET. ] It has been doubted by ſome authors, 
Whether or not the ferret and the pole-cat were animals of 
two different ſpecies. Perhaps, the reſemblance there ſome- 
mes is in the colour of their hair firſt gave riſe to this un- 
certainty. The pole-cat, nevertheleſs, a native of temperate 
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climates, is an animal wild like the martin; whereas ths 
ferret, originally an inhabitant of hot countries, can on 
exiſt in our climate as a domeſtic animal. The ferret alſo, 
and not the pole-cat, is made choice of to drive the rabbits 
from their burrows, chiefly becauſe it is more eaſily tamed, 
The ferret has a longer and thinner body, a narrower head, 
and a ſharper ſnout, Gai the polecat. k has not the ſame 
ſagacity in providing for its ſubſiſtence z it cannot exiſt, at 
leaſt in our regions, without the care of man; nor have ſuch 
of the ſpecies as have been loſt in the burrows of rabbits, 
been ever known to multiply in the country ; but have, on 
the contrary, periſhed, to all appearance, by the ſeverity of 
the winter. | 

This animal is by nature a mortal enemy to the rabbit, If 
even a dead one is preſented to a young ferret which had 
never ſeen one before, it ſprings at it, and tears it with fury; 
if it be a living one, it ſeizes it by the neck and noſe, and 
inſtantly begins to ſuck its blood. When the ferret is let 
looſe into the burrows of the rabbits, it is neceſſary to 
muzzle him, that he may not kill them at the bottom, but 
only oblige them to run out, and thereby fall into the net laid 
for them at the entry, If he is allowed to go unmuzzled, 
there is a riſque of loſing him, becauſe, after having ſucked 
the blood of the rabbit, he will fall afleep ; and the ſmoke 
which is raiſed at the mouth of the burrow does not always 
prove a ſufficient expedient for bringing him back, as there 
are often more iſſues than one, and as one burrow gene- 
rally communicates with others, in which the ferret 1s apt to 
be the more bewildered, the more he is ſurrounded with the 
ſmoke, 


THE WEASEL.] The common weaſel is as frequent in 
temperate and in hot countries, as it is ſcarce in cold ones. 
Though of the ſame ſpecies, it is in many reſpects different 
from the ermine, which is à native of the north. | 

When a weaſel enters a hen-rooſt, it never meddles with 
the cocks or the old hens; it makes choice of the pullets, 
the young chickens, and theſe it kills with a ſingle ſtroke on 
the head, and carries away one after another. Phe eggs it 
ſucks with incredible avidity. In winter it generally reſides 
in ſome granary, or hay-loft; where the female often con- 
tinues even in the ſpring, in order to bring forth her young 
among the hay or ſtraw. During this time the weaſel makes 
war with the rats and mice with more ſucceſs than the cat, 


ſince, following them into all their holes, it is next to an 
impo{libility 


* 
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impoſſibility for them to eſcape. It alſo climbs up to the 
pigeon-houſes, to the neſts of ſparrows, &c. and commits 
great havock, In ſummer, it removes to ſome diſtance from 
tke houſes, always chooſing the lower countries about the 
mills and ſtreams, hiding ãtielf among the buſhes, in order 
to catch the birds, and not unfrequently taking up its habi- 
tation in the hollow of an old willow. The temale gene- 
rally brings forth four or five, The young ones come forth 
with their eyes ſhut, but in a little time they attain a ſuf- 
ficiency of growth and ſtrength to follow their mother to 
the chace, They attack adders, water-rats, moles, field- 
mice, &c. and, traverſing the meadows, devour quails and 
their eggs. | 

Like the pole-cat and the ferret, theſe animals have fo 
ſtrong a ſcent that they cannot be kept in any place that is 
inhabited. As their own ſmell is very bad, they ſeem to ſuſ- 
tain no inconvenience from any foreign ſtench or infection. 
A peaſant in my neighbourhood took, one day, three 
weaſels newly brought forth, in the carcaſe of a wolf which 
had been ſuſpended by its hind-legs from one of the branches 
ofa tree; and though the wolf was almoſt entirely rotten, 
the old weaſel, nevertheleſs, brought graſs, ſtraw, and 
leaves, in order to make a bed for her young ones in the ca- 
vity of the thorax, 


THE ERMINE, OR STOAT. (See pl. IX.) Theweaſel with 
a black tail is called the ermine when it is white, and the ſtoat 
when it is red or yellowiſh. Though it is a leſs common ani- 
mal than the weaſel, yet there are numbers to be found in the 
old foreſts, and ſometimes during the winter in the neighbour- 
hood of woody grounds. It is always eaſy to diſtinguiſh it 
from the common weaſel, becauſe the tip of its tail is always 
of a deep black, while the edges of its ear, and the extremi- 
ties of its feet are white. 
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CHAP. XIL 
Of certain ſmaller Animals of the carnivorous Claſi—Th, 


»  Squirrel——The Rat—The Mouſe—T he long-tailed Field. 


Mouſe—The Water Rat-—The fhort-tailed Field- Mouſe. 
The Guinea- Pig—The Heage- Hog-—T he Shretu- AHA 
The Water- Shrew- Mouſe—The Mole—The Bat—The Fat 
Sguirrel The Garden-Sguirreh or Greater Dormouſe—The 
Dormouſe—The Brown Rat. — The Marmot. 


12 SQUIRREL (See pl. XI.) is a beautiful little animal, 
which is only half-wild, and which, by its gentleneſs, its 
docility, and even the innocence of its manners, might deſerve 
to be exempted from the preſent claſs. It is neither properly a 
carnivorous nor an injurious animal, though it ſometimes 
ſeizes on birds ; its general food conliſting of fruit, almonds, 
hazle-nuts, beech-maſt, and acorns : it is neat, cleanly, 
alert, lively, and induſtrious ; its eyes are full of fire, its coun- 
tenance is ſharp, its hoop is nervous, and its limbs are ſupple, 

The beauty of its form is yet heightened by a ſpreading 
tail, in ſhape like a plume of feathers, whicu it raiſes above 
its head, and forms into a kind of ſhade for itſelf. 

The ſquirrel may be ſaid to be leſs“ a quadruped than 
almoſt any other four-footed animal, It generally holds it- 
ſelf almoſt upright, uſing its fore-feet as hands for a convey- 
ance to its mouth, Inſtead of hiding itſelf in the earth, it is 
continually in the air: it ſomewhat reſembles the birds by 
its lightneſs and activity; like them, it reſts upon the 
branches of trees; leaping from one to the other, and in the 
higheſt of them builds its neſt, It avoids the water ftill 
more than the earth; and it is even aſſerted of this animal, 


that, when it is obliged to croſs a river or ſtream, it uſes the 


bark of a tree, or ſome ſuch light woody ſubſtance, as a boat, 
while its tail ſupplies the place of fails, and of a rudder, It 
gathers together a quantity of nuts during the ſummer, which 
it depoſits in the hollow part of ſome old tree, and to theſe has 
recourſe for proviſion in winter; and ſuch is the agility of its 
body, that it will, in an inſtant, climb a beech-tree, let its 
bark be ever ſo ſmooth. 

There are many ſpecies which approach to that of the 
ſquirrel, though there are few varieties in the ſpecies itſelf, 
Some there are of an aſh-colour, and all the others are red. 
The ſmall grey ſquirrel is of a different ſpecies, and remains 
always grey: and, without mentioning the flying hs os 

whic 
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which are very different from the others; the white ſquirrel 
of Cambaye, which is very ſmall, and has a tail like that of 
the European ſquirrel; that of Madagaſcar, called T/i/hz, 
which is grey, and which, as Flaecourt ſays, 1s neither 
handſome nor fit to be tamed; the white ſquirrel of Siam; 
the grey, and ſpotted, ſquirrel of Bengal; the ſtreaked ſquir- 
rel of Canada; the black ſquirrel; the large grey Virginian 
ſquirrel; the white · ſtriped ſquirrel of New Spain; the white 
Siberian ſquirrel; the variegated ſquirrel; the little Ameri- 
can ſquirrel; that of Braſil; that of Barbary; the palmiſt, 
&c. form ſo many ſpecies entirely diſtinct and ſeparate from 
that of which we have been treating. 


The LonG-TAILED SQUIRREL (See pl. IX.) is about 
three times the ſize of the common ſquirrel. It is of a blackiſh 
colour, and is a native of Ceylon and Malabar. 


Tre RAT.} If we deſcend by degrees from the great to 
the ſmall, from the ſtrong to the weak, we ſhall find, that 
Nature has uniformly maintained a balance; that, attentive 
only to the preſervation of each ſpecies, ſhe creates a profu- 
fon of individuals, and is ſupported by the numbers which 
ſhe has formed of a diminutive ſize, and to which ſhe has de- 
nied weapons, ſtrength and courage, 

Under the generical name of rat, ſeveral ſpecies of ſmall 
animals have been compriſed. The firſt of theſe, known in 
England by the name of the black rat, is carnivorous, and 
even, if the expreſſion is allowable, omnivorous. Hard ſub- 
ſtances, however, it prefers to ſoft ones: it devours wool, 
ſtufts, and furniture of all forts; eats through wood, makes 
hiding-places in walls, thence iſſues in ſearch of prey, and 
frequently returns with as much as it is able to drag along 
with it, forming, eſpecially when it has young ones to pro- 
vide for, a magazine of the whole. The females bring forth 
ſeveral times in the year, though moſtly in the ſummer ſeaſon ; 
and they uſually produce five or fix at a birth. 

In dehance of the cats, and notwithſtanding the poiſon, 
the traps, and every other method that is uſed to deſtroy 
theſe creatures, they multiply ſo faſt as frequently to do con- 
ſiderable damage. In old houſes, in the country eſpecially, 
where great quantities of corn are kept, and where the neigh- 
bouring barns and hay-ſtacks favour their retreat, as well as 
their multiplication, they are often ſo numerous, that the in- 
habitants would be obliged to remove with their furniture, were 
they not to devour each other. This we have often, by ex- 
perience, found to be the caſe when they have been in any 


degree 
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degree ſtraitened for proviſions ; and the method they take ta 
zeſlen their numbers, is, for the ſtronger to fall upon the 
weaker. This done, they lay open their ſkulls, and firſt 
eat up the brains, afterwards the reſt of the body. The next 
day hoſtilities are renewed in the ſame manner; nor do they 
ſuſpend their havock till the majority are deſtroyed. For 
this reaſon it is, that, after any place has for a long while 
been infeſted with rats, they often ſeem to diſappear of a 
ſudden, and ſometimes for a conſiderable time. | 
The female always prepares a bed for her young, and pro. 
vides them immediately with food. On their firſt quitting 
the hole, ſhe watches over, defends, and will even fight the 


cats, in order to fave them. The weaſel, though a ſmaller 


animal, is, however, a ſtill more formidable enemy than the 
cat. The rat cannot inflict any wounds but by ſnatches, and 
with its fore-teeth, which, however, being rather calculated 
for gnawing than for biting, have but little ftrength ; 
whereas the weaſel bites fiercely with the force of its whole 
Jaw at once, and, inſtead of letting go its hold, ſucks the 


blood through the wound. In every conflict with an enemy 


ſo dangerous, it is no wonder, therefore, that the rat ſhould 
fall a victim. e 

There are many varieties in this ſpecies. The white rat, 
like the white mouſe, the white rabbit, and all other animals 
which are entirely of that colour, has red eyes. The white 
ſpecies, with all its varieties, appears to belong to the tem- 
perate climates of our continent, and have been diffuſed in 
much greater abundance over hot countries than cold ones, 
Originally they had no rats in America; and thoſe which 
are to be found there ia ſuch numbers at this day, are the 
produce of rats which aceidentally obtained a footing on the 
other ſide of the Atlantic with the firſt European ſettlers. Of 
theſe the increaſe was ſo great, that the rat was long con- 
ſidered as the peſt of the colonies ; where, indeed, it had 
hardly an enemy to oppoſe it bur the large adder, which ſwal- 
lows it up alive. The European ſhips have likewiſe carried 
theſe animals to the Laſt Indies, into all the iſlands of the 
Indian Archipelago, as well as into Africa, where they are 
found in great numbers. In the North, on the contrary, 
they have hardly multiplied beyond Sweden ; and thoſe which 
are called Norwegian and Lapland rats, are animals different 
from ours. | e 

Tu Mousz is an animal ſmaller than the rat, as alſo 
more numerous, and more generally diffuſed. Its inſtinct, 
its temperament, its diſpoſition, is the ſame; nor does it 
| | materially 
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materially differ from the rat, but by its weakneſs, and the 
habits which it contracts from that circumſtance. By nature 
timid, by neceſſity familiar, its fears and its wants are the 
ſole ſprings of its actions. It never leaves its hiding- place 
but to ſeek for food; nor does it, like the rat, go from one 
houſe to another, unleſs forced to it, or commit by any means 
ſo much miſchief. Its manners are milder; and, to a cer- 
tain degree, it may be tamed. It is, however, utterly inca- 
pable of attachment; and, in fact, how is it poſſible to love 
thoſe who are perpetually laying ſnares for us ? 

But for its immenſe fecundity, the ſpecies of the mouſt 
could not ſubſiſt. Even in mouſe-traps they have been 
known to bring forth. They produce at all ſeaſons, and ſe- 
veral times in the year. Their uſual number at a birth is 


five or ſix; and theſe, in leſs than fifteen days, attain growth 


and ſtrength ſufficient to run about and. ſhift for themſelves. 
As in theſe reſpects they ſo ſoon attain perfection, ſo the du- 
ration of their life muſt be very ſhort; a circumſtance which 
cannot but heighten our idea of their prodigious multipli- 
cation. Ariſtotle tells us, that, having put a pregnart 
mouſe into a veſſel of corn, he ſoon after found in it no leſs 
than one hundred and twenty mice, all ſprung from one 
original, g 

Tu Lonc-TAILED FIEIDp-Mousk (See pl. IX.) is 

{ſmaller than the rat, but larger than the common mouſe, and 
does not live in houſes, It is remarkable for the largeneſs 
and prominence of its eyes; it differs likewiſe both from the 
rat and the moufe in the colour of its ſkin, which, while 
it is tolerably white under the belly, is of a reddiſh brown 
upon the back. The ſpecies is generally and abundantly dif- 
fuſed. 
It appears, that they are a long time in attaining their 
full growth, as they vary conſiderably in fize. . The largeſt 
are rather more than four inches in length, from the tip of 
the noſe to the inſertion of the tail; and the ſmalleſt, which 
appear to be full grown as well as the others, are an inch 
ſhorter. As there are found many of different intermediate 
ſzes, however, there is no room to doubt but that the larger 
and the ſmaller are all of the ſame ſpecies. 

Theſe creatures are fond of dry and elevated grounds. 
In woods, and in the fields adjoining to them, they are to be 
found in great numbers. They conceal themſelves in holes, 
which they either find already made, or which they make 
tor themſelves, under buſhes, or the trunks of hollow _ 
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In theſe they amaſs ſo prodigious a quantity of acorns; 
nuts, &c. that in one ſingle hole there has been found 


a buſhel at a time; and this proviſion, inſtead of being pro- 


portioned to the wants of the animal, is only fo to the 
capacity of the place allotted for its reception. Theſe 
holes are generally more than a foot under . and 
often divided into two cells, of which the one ſerves for an 
habitation for itſelf and its young ones, and the other for a 
granary. The only method of preventing their ravages, 
which appeared effectual, was that of ſetting traps at every 
tenth pace through the whole extent of each piece of new- 
ſown land. There wants no other bait than a roaſted nut 
laid under a flat tone, which is to be ſupported by a ſmall 
bit of wood, This they will eagerly attempt to ſeize ; and, 
being fixed to the wood, no ſooner do they touch it than 
the ſtone falls upon them and ſtifles or cruſhes them to 


death. 


Tux WargR-Rar (See pl. IX.) is alittle animal, about 
the ſize of the black rat, but in its nature and habits rather 
reſembling the otter than the rat. Like the otter, it frequents 
the freſh waters, and is generally found on the borders 
of rivers, rivulets, and ponds; like that creature, too, it 
ſeldom feeds but upon fiſh, or the ſpawn of fiſh, though 
ſometimes it eats frogs, water- inſects, and even roots and 
herbs. This animal is not web-footed : but, though every 
toe of its feet is ſeparated, it ſwims with facility, keeps itſelf 
a long time above water, and thence-carries off its prey, in 
_ to eat it when got to land, either on the grafs, or in its 
hole, 

The head of the water-rat is ſhorter, the noſe broader, the 
hair more erect, and the tail much longer than that of the 
land-rat. Like the otter, it flies from large rivers, or rather 
from thoſe which are too much frequented, and is never 
found either in houſes or in barns, 

It is probable, that theſe animals bring forth often in a 
year; but of this we have no certain information. Their 
fleſh is not abſolutely bad; and, in Catholic countries, the 
peaſants eat it during Lent, as they do that of the otter. The 
ſpecies is to be found throughout Europe, the very extremi- 
ties of the North excepted. | | 


THE.SHORT-TAILED FIELD-MOUSE (See pl. IX. ) is ſtill 
more common, more 1 diffuſed than the long- tailed 


kind, and is found almoſt every where ; in woods, in W 
| al 
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and even in gardens, It is remarkable for the thickneſs of its 


head, and the ſhortneſs of its tail, which is not above an 


inch in length. It forms holes in the earth, where it hoards 
up corn, nuts, and acorns; though the former of theſe it 
ſeems to prefer to every other kind of aliment. About the 
month of July, when the corn begins to ripen, they flock 
together from all ſides, and frequently do great damage, by 
cutting the ſtalk, in order to come at the ear. In autumn 
and winter, the greater part of- them withdraw into the 
woods, where they find beech-maſt, nuts and acorns. Some 
years they appear in ſuch great .numbers, that they would 
deſtroy every thing, were they to ſubſiſt for any length of 
tine. For want of other food, however, they often deſtroy 
and cat one another, and are themſelves the utual prey of the 
fox, the wild-cat, the martin, the weaſel, and of the long- 


tailed field mouſe. 
Tux GuiNEa-P16 (See pl. XI.) though originally a native 


olf the warm climates of Braſil and Guinea, lives, however, 


and breeds in temperate and even in cold countries, provided it 
is properly taker care of. Its ſkin is of little or no value; 


and the fleſh, though people 2 and actually do eat it, is 
very indifferent food; a circumſtance which might, in ſome 


meaſure, be removed, were they to be reared in warrens, 
where they might have air, ſpace to range in, and a proper 


choice of herbs. Thoſe which are kept in houſes have 


nearly the ſame taſte as the houſe- rabbit; and of thoſe which 
have paſſed the ſummer in a garden, the taſte is leſs diſagree- 
able, but is ſtill inſipid. E 

Ihe growth of theſe animals is not entirely completed till 
the expiration of eight or nine months; though indeed it is 
in apparent bulk and fat that they chiefly increaſe till then, 
the developement of the ſolid parts being finiſhed before the 
age of five or fix months. The female never goes with 
young above three weeks; and ſhe has been known to bring 
forth when only two months old. The firſt litter is not ſo 
numerous as the ſubſequent litters. It does not amount to 
more than four or five; the ſecond amounts to five or ſix, 
and the reſt to feven or eight, and even to ten or eleven. 
She does not ſuckle her young longer than twelve or fifteen 
days. Thus theſe animals produce at leaſt every two months; 
and as thoſe which are newly born produce in the ſame man- 
ner, their multiplication is aſtoniſhing, I one year a thou- 
ſand might be obtained from a ſingle couple, did they not 
frequently deſtroy each other, and periſh from the cold and 
wet, 
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The guinea- pig feeds on all forts of herbs, and eſpecially 
en parſley, which it prefers even to bran, flour, or . 
Of apples and other fruits it is alſo exceedingly fond. Like 
the rabbit, it eats precipitately, little at a time, but very 
often. It whines ſome what like a young pig. 13 

- Theſe animals are fo delicate, that it is with difficulty they 
undergo the rigours of winter. When they feel the cold, 
they aſſemble together, preſs cloſe to one another, and in 
this ſituation. a found dead. g 


Tn HE DOC E- Hoc (See pl. XXI.) has the power of defend- 
ing itſelf from an enemy without combating him, and of annoy. 
ing without — Min Poſſeſſed of little ſtrength, and of 
no agility, by which it might eſcape its foes, it has received 
from Nature a prickly armour, with a facility of rolling 
tſelf up in a ball, and of preſenting from every part of its 
body a poignant weapon of defence, Even from its fear 
this animal obtains another engine of ſecurity ; the ſmell 
of its urine, which, when attacked, it generally ſheds, 
being ſufficient to diſguſt its enemy with the conteſt, and to 
keep him at a diſtance, Thus the generality of dogs are 
content with barking at the hedge-hog, when. it falls in 
their way, without diſcovering any inclination to ſeize it. 
Of theſe, however, there are ſome which, like the fox, have 
had the addreſs to maſter it, though of the martin, the pole- 
cit, the ferret, the weaſel, or any of the. birds of prey, it has 
no dread. | | 

When at large in the country, they are generally found 
in woods, under the trunks of old trees, as ito in the clefts 
of rocks. I do not believe that they climb vp trees, as. 
fome naturaliſts have affirmed, or that they make uſe ok 
their prickles to carry off the fruit; it is with. their mouth 
they ſeize it.; and though they are very numerous in our 
foreſts, yet I have never ſeen ohe of them upon a tree. They 
always remain at the foot, in ſome hollow ſpace, or under 
moſs. They remain in a ſtate of inaCtivity all day; they 
only venture abroad by night, and ſeldom approach human 
habitations. They ſleep during the winter; and therefore | 
every thing that has been ſaid of their laying up (proviſions 
for that ſeaſon muſt be falſe, They at no time eat much, 
and can ſubſiſt very _ without any food whatever. Like 
that of all other animals which become torpid in winter, 
their fleſh is not proper for food; nor is their ſkin any 
longer converted to the ſmalleſt uſe, a 


Tur &yxew-Movss (See pl, X.) ſeems to form a * 
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we order of ſmall animals, and to fill up the vacuum between 
the rat and the mole. The ſhrew- mouſe is ſhialler ſtill thaw 
the domeſtic mouſe, reſembles the mole in its fnout, which is 
longer than itsJaw-bones ; in its eyes, which, though rather 
larger than thoſe of the mole, are, however, in like manner 
concealed, and much ſmaller than thoſe of the domeſtic 

mouſe; in the number of its claws, of which it has ſive to 

each foot; in its tail, and its legs, particularly thoſe behind, 

which are ſhorter than thoſe of the domeſtic mouſe; and, 
laſtly, in its ears, and in its teeth, | 

his diminutive creature has a ſtrong ſmell, which is 

peculiar to itſelf, and ſo offenſive to cats, that, though they 

will cheerfully chace and kill the ſhrew-mouſe, they yet 

will not eat its fleſh like that of the domeſtic-mouſe. It is 

evidently this nofſome odour, this averſion of the cat to it, 

«that gave riſe to the notion, that the ſhrew-mouſe is a 

venomous animal, and that its bite is ſo dangerous to cattle 
of all ſorts, and particularly to horſes. The truth, however, 

is, that it is neither venomous nor capable of biting ; for it 

cannot open its mouth ſufficiently wide to ſeize the double 
thickneſs of the ſkin, which is abſolutely neceſfary, in order 

to bite. The diſtemper among horſes, it is farther to be 
ebſerved, which the vulgar attribute to the tooth of the 
ſhrew-mouſe, is a ſwelling which proceeds from an internal 
cauſe, and has no connection with any bite, or rather 
ſcratch, that this little animal may give. 

In winter eſpecially, the ſhrew-mouſe generally fixes its 
reſidence in ſame hay-loft, ſtable, or barn, where it feeds an 
grain, inſects, and putrehed fleſh. It is likewiſe found in 
woods and fields, where, living on corn, it ſometimes con- 
ceals itſelf under moſs or leaves, ſometimes under the trunks 
of trees, ſometimes in holes abandoned by moles, and ſome- 
times in holes of a ſmaller ze, which it forms for itſelf by 
digging with its claws and ſnout. 

The ſhrew-mouſe produces, it is ſaid, as many at a birth 
as the domeſtic mouſe, though leſs frequently. It has a 
ſqueak much more ſharp and piercing than the latter. In 
point of nimbleneſs, however, it is tar inferior; and as it 
both ſees imperſectly, and runs ſlowly, there is little difficulty 
in taking it. | | 

The uſual colour of theſe creatures is brown with a 
mixture of red; others of them are aſh-coloured; and 
in all there is a greater or leſs degree of whiteneſs upon 
the belly. They are very common throughout Europe ; 
but they do not ſeem to have obtained a footing in 


America, | 
M 2 | Tur 
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Tur WATER SRREW-Mousk (See pl. X.) though a 
native of the® regions, was yet unknown to any of our 
naturaliſts till M. Daubenton firſt diſcovered it. Every thing 
neceſlary to be. added here, with reſpect to the water forew. 
mouſe, 1s, that it is taken at the ſources of fountains, in the 
morning and evening, as the ſun riſes and ſets; that in the 
day-tjine it remains concealed in the clefts of rocks, or in 
Holes under ground, near the edges of rivulets ; that it brings 
forth in ſpring, and commonly produces nine yaung ones at 
a time, | ' fy : | 


THe Mole, (See pl. XI.) without being blind, has ſuch - 
ſmall-eyes, and theſe ſo concealed, that it can make little uſe 
of the ſenſe of ſeeing. In recompence, however, it enjoys 
the ſenies of hearing and feeling in an eminent degree. Its 
Fin is ſoft as filk; and its little paws, which are fur- 
niſhed with five claws, are very different from thoſe of 
other animals, and almoſt like the hands of a human being, 
Propattioned to the ſize of its body, its ſtrength is great; 
it poſſeſſes the mild habitudes of repoſe and of ſolitude ; the 
art of ſecuring itſelf, of forming, inſtantaneouſly, as it 

were, an aſylum to jtſelf, of extending it, and of obtaining, 
without the neceſſity of relinquiſhing it, an abundant ſub- 
ſiſtence. e | 

The mole ſhuts up the entry to its retreat, which it 
ſeldom deſerts, unleſs forced to it by heavy rains in ſummer, 
It is fond of cultivated grounds, and is never to be found in 

thoſe which are either muddy, hard, compact, or ſtony. 
It requires a ſoft foil, well ſupplied with eſculent roots, and 
with inſets and worms, of which, indeed, its principal 

nouriſhment conſiſts. ; | 

As theſe animals very ſeldom come above ground, they 
have but few enemies; and very readily evade the purſuit 
of animals ſtronger and ſwifter than themſelves. The chief 
"Calamity which befals them is an inundation; and when 
this happens, they are ſeen in numbers attempting to ſave 
themſelves by ſwimming, and uſing every effort to reach 
the higher grounds. The greateſt part, however, periſh, 
as well as their young, which remain in the holes behind. 
Were it not for ſuch accidents, from their great fecundity, 
they would become extremely trouble/ame. They general) 


have four or five at a timc; and it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
among other mole-hills, that in which the female bas 
brought forth her young. Theſe are made with much 
greater art than the reſt z and are uſually larger and more 


elevated, It is probable they produce oftener than — 
| | e 2 
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a-year, Thus far indeed is certain, that new-born moles 
are found from the month of April to the month of Auguſt ; 
a circumſtance which, however, may be owing to their 
having been engendered and brought forth ſooner or later 
in the year, i 

The hole in which they produce their young is formed 
with ſingular ſkill, and deſerves a particular deſcription. 
The female begins by erecting the earth into a tolerably 
ſpacious apartment, which is ſupported within by partitions 
at proper diſtances, that prevent the roof from falling. 
All round this ſhe works, and beats the earth very firm, 
ſo as to make it capable of keeping out the rain, let it be 
ever ſo violent. As the hillock, in which the apartment 
is thus formed, is raiſed above ground, the apartment itſelf 
is conſequently above the level of the plain, and therefore 
leſs ſubject to accidental flight inundations. The place 
being thus fitted, ſhe procures graſs and dry leaves, as a 
bed for her young. here they lie ſecure from wet, and 
ſhe continues to make their retreat equally free from dan- 
ger; for all round this hill of her own raiſing, are holes 
running into the earth, which go off from the middle apart- 
ment, like rays from a center, and extend about fifteen 
feet in every direction. Theſe reſemble ſo many walks 
or chaces, into which the animal makes her ſubterraneous 
excurſions, and ſupplies her young with ſuch roots or in- 
ſects as ſhe can provide: but they contribute ſtill more to 
the general ſafety ; for as the mole is very quick of hearing, 
the inſtant ſhe perceives her little habitation attacked, ſhe 
takes to her burrow, and unleſs the earth be dug away by 
ſeveral men at once, ſhe and her young always make good 
a retreat, 
Some authors have ſaid, but without foundation, that 
the mole and the badger ſleep the whole winter. That 
this is not true of the badger, has been already obſerved ; 
and as a proof that this animal quits its hole in winter as 
well as in ſummer, we have only to view the traces it 
leaves upon the ſnow. As for the mole, ſo far is it 
from fleeping during the winter, that it continues its ſub- 
terranean operations then as well as in ſummer; and the 
peaſants of France even proverbially remark, that © when 
« moles are at work, a thaw is at hand.” They are in- 
deed fond of warm places; and the gardeners often catch 
them round their hot beds in the months of December, Ja- 
nuary, and February. 

Tre Bar. (See pl. XI.) An animal, which, like the bat, 

7 | | 18 
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is half quadruped and half bird, and which, in fact, is neither 
the one nor the other, is a kind of monſter. In the bat, 


the fore - feet are, properly ſpeaking, neither wings nor 
feet, though the animal uſes them for the purpoſe of fly. 
ing, and occaſionally of moving along upon the ground. 
They are, in fact, two ſhapeleſs extremities, of which 
the bones are of a monſtrous length, and connected by a 
membrane, uncovered with feathers, or even with hair, 
like the reſt of the body ; they are a kind of winged paws, 


or hands ten times larger than the feet, and, in all, four 


times longer than the whole length of the body of the ani- 
mal; chey are, in a word, parts which have rather the ap- 


pearance of a capricious and accidental, than a regular and 


determined production. | 

To theſe incongruities, theſe diſproportions of the body 
and members, may be added the till more ſtriking defor- 
mities of the head. In ſome ſpecies, the noſe is hardly 
viſible; the eyes are ſunk near the tip of the ear, and are 
eonfounded with the cheeks; in others, the ears are as 
long as the body, or elſe the face is twiſted into the form 


of an horſe-ſhoe, and the noſe covered with a kind of 


cruſt, Averſe, likewiſe, to the ſociety of all other crea- 
tures, - they ſhun the -light, inhabit none but dark and 
gloomy places, to which, after their nocturnal excurſions, 
they are ſure to return by break of day, and in which 
they remain, fixed, as it were, to the walls till night again 
approaches. | ; 

Their mation in the air is with leſs propriety to be 


termed a flight, than a kind of uncertain flutter, which 
they ſeem to execute by ſtruggles, and in an awkward 


manner. They raiſe themſelves from the ground with dif- 
ficulty, never ſoar to a great height, and are but imperfectly 


qualified to accelerate, or even to direct, their flight. This, 


far from being either rapid, or very direct, is performed by 
haſty vibrations in an oblique and winding direction: and 


in paſſing along wy do not fail to ſeize all the gnats, moths,” 


and other nocturnal inſeRs that come in their way. Theſe 
they ſwallow entire; and in their excrements we meet with 


the remains of wings and the other dry parts, which they 


have not been able to digeſt. Like quadrupeds, the bat 


brings forth its young alive, and like them it has teeth and 


nipples. ' 
It is affirmed that theſe animals do not produce more than 


two at a birth, and that theſe they ſuckle, and even carry 


along with them as they fly. They unite in numbers to 


defend each other from the cold; they paſs the winter with- 


out 


. 
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out awaking, without ſtirring, and without eating from 
me end of autumn till ſpring. Though they can more eaſily 
ſupport hunger than cold, and can even ſubſiſt a number of 
days without food, they yet belong to the number of carni 
vorous animals; for, when opportunity ſerves, they will 
devour bacon, and meat of all knids, whether raw ar zoaſted, 
whether freſh or corrupted. * 


Tas FAT SQUIRREL. (See pl. X.) Of this kind of ani- 
mal we know three ſpecies, which, like the marmot, ſleep 
during the winter; namely, the fat ſquirrel, the garden ſquir- 
rel, and the dormouſe. Many authors have confounded theſe 
ſpecies together, though they are all three wry different, and 
of conſequence eaſily known and diſtinguiſhed. 

The fat ſquirrel is nearly of the ſize of the common ſquir- 
rel, and, like it, its tail is covered with long hair. It is 
without propriety that the term ſſeep has been applied to 
the ſtate of theſe animals during the winter. "They are not 
in a ſtate of natural ſleep at this period; they are in a tor-- 
por, which is produced by the coldneſs of the blood, and 
by which they loſe the uſe of their members and ſenſes. 
Their internal heat is indeed ſo ſmall, that it hardly ex- 
ceeds that of the temperature of the air. When the heat 
of the air is at ten degrees above the freezing point of the | 
thermometer, the heat of theſe animals is allo at ten de- | 
grees. Now it is well known, that the internal heat of =» 
man, and of the generality of animals, exceeds at all times 
thirty degrees; and therefore there is little reaſon to won- 
der why theſe animals, ſo inferior to all others in point of 
heat, ſhould become torpid as ſoon as their own little quan- 
tity of internal heat ceaſes to be aſſiſted by the external heat 
of the air; a circumſtance which naturally happens when 
| the thermometer is not more than ten or eleven degrees 
| above congelation. This is the real cauſe of the torpor of 
theſe animals; a cauſe of which naturaliſts have not been 
appriſed, and which, nevertheleſs, extends to all animals 
that ſleep during the winter. 

This. toxpor continues as long as the cauſe which pro- 
duces it continues, and ceaſes when the cold ceaſes, A few 
degrees of heat above the tenth or eleventh degree are ſuffi- 
cient to re-animate theſe creatures; and if they are kept in 
a _ warm place during the winter, they do not become 
torpid at all. 


Though in this torpid ſtate, they are without the ſmalleſt 
12 motion, Bong their q= are ſhut and they ſeem to be 
% deprived of all uſe of the ſenſes, they yet feel pain when 

| it 
t ö 


=. 
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it is very acute. This they teſtify by a movement of con. 
traction, as allo by a little hollow cry, which they even re. 
peat ſeveral times, 1 am inclined to believe, that it is not 
from a too great waſte of ſubſtance that they ſometimes pe- 
riſh in long winters, ſince in autumn they are exceſſively 
fat, and on their reviving in ſpring, they are found to have 
ſtill' remained fo; this. abundance of fat being an interna] 
nouriſhment which is ſufficient to ſupport them, and to ſup. 


ply what they loſe by perſpiration. 


The fleſh of the fat ſquirrel is not unlike that of the 
guinea-pig. They were conſidered as a dainty by the Ro. 
mans, who reared great numbers of them. Like the com- 
mon ſquirrel, this animal lives in foreſts, climbs to the 
tops of trees, and leaps from branch to branch. This it 
does leſs nimbly indeed than the ſquirrel, whoſe legs are 
longer, whoſe belly is by no means ſo big, and which is 
remarkable for being meagre. Nuts, however, and other 
wild fruits, form its . uſual nouriſhment, It likewiſs eats 
little birds which it takes in the neſts. It does not, like 
the ſquirrel, neſtle in the upper parts of trees, but makes 
a bed of moſs in the trunks of thoſe which are hollow. 
It alſo ſhelters itſelf in the clefts of rocks, and always 
ſhews a preference. for dry places. It avoids moiſture, it 
drinks little, rarely deſcends to the ground, and, unlike the 
ſquirrel, which is eaſily tamed, remains always wild. The 
ſpecies is very generally diffuſed, but there are few or none 


of them in England. 


Tre GARDEN SQUIRREL, or GREATER DoRMoUSsE.] 
The fat ſquirrel frequents the foreſts, and ſeems to ſhun our 
habitations; the garden ſquirrel, on the contrary, jnhabits 
our gardens, and is ſometimes to be found in our houſes, 


The ſpecies of the latter is alſo more numerous, and more 


generally diffuſed. 

- Theſe animals neſtle in the holes of walls, climb up trees, 
chooſe the beſt fruits, and gnaw them as they begin to 
ripen. They climb up pear, apricot, and other trees; and 
in a ſcarcity of other fruit, they eat almonds, nuts, and even 
leguminous roots. Theſe they carry in great quantities to 
their holes, where they make a bed of herbs, moſs, and leaves. 
The cold ſtupefies, the heat revives them; and ſometimes 
there are eight or ten found in one place, all in a ſtate of 


torpor, all huddled together, and rolled up in a ball, in 


the midſt of their hoard of proviſions. Their fleſh is 
not eatable, and has even the diſagreeable ſmell, of the 


houſe rat. | c 
; This 
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This. animal is to be found in all the temperate climates 
of Europe, and even in Poland and in Pruſha ; but it does 
not. appear that there are any in Sweden, or in any of the 
more northern countries, 


Tuk DokRMouse, (See. pl. X.) Of all the rat ſpecies, 
the dormouſe is the leaſt ugly, Its eyes are ſparkling, its 
tail is tufted, and its hair is rather fair than red. It never 
lives in houſes, is ſeldom to be found in gardens, but chiefly 
frequents the woods, where it finds a ſhelter in. the hollow 
of ſome old tree. 

The ſpecies is by no means numerous, yet they ſeem to 
be tolerably common in Italy, and to be not unknown even 
in the northern climates: but it does not appear to be an 
Engliſh animal; for Ray, who had ſeen it in Italy, ob- 
ſerves, that the fmall dormouſe which is found in England, 
is not red upon the back, like the Italian, and that it pro- 
bably belongs to another ſpecies. 5 | 

The dormouſe becomes torpid by the cold, and rolls it- 
ſelf up in a ball: it revives in mild weather, and hoards up 
nuts and other dry fruits for future ſuſtenance. It forms 
its neſt in trees, like the ſquirrel, though generally in a 
lower ſituation, among the branches of a nut tree, in a 
buſh, &c. The neſt is compoſed of herbs interwoven, is 
about ſix inches in diameter, has no aperture but at the top, 
and contains three or four young ones. | | 


Tarr BRown RAr (See pl. XI.) is both ſtronger and more G 
miſchievous than the black rat; it has a reddiſh ſkin, a long | 
tail without hair, the back-bone arched like that of the ſquir- 
rel, the body much thicker, and whiſkers like thoſe of a cat. 

It is conſiderably within half a century ſince this ſpecies has 

been ſpread in the neighbourhood of Paris“. They mul- 

tiply indeed prodigiouſly, fince it is well known: that they 

generally produce twelve or fifteen, often ſixteen, ſeven- 

teen, eighteen, and even nineteen young ones at a time. 

The males are larger, ſtronger, and more miſchievous than 

the females. When any one purſues 'and endeavours to take 

them, they will turn again, and bite the hand or ſtick which 

touches them. Their bite is not only ſharp but dangerous, | 
and is immediately followed by a conſiderable ſwelling ; and | j 
the wound, though ſmall, is yet long in being cloſed, 

They bring forth three times in a year, the dams previouſly 


| 

| 
* It has not been known in England above 60 years, though now | 4 
the moſt common (and in many parts the any) ſpecies of rat. Ed. | 
1 

| 
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preparing a bed for their young; and thus two individuals 
of this ſpecies produce at leaſt three dozen in the ſpace of 
twelve months, © | | 
The brown rat in its nature, and ſome of its habitudeg, 
bears a reſemblance to the water-rat. Though there is ng 
place in which they will not fix their reſidence, they yet 
ſeem to delight in living near the water. When they 2 
themſelves purſued, and have the ſame opportunity of ſhel- 
tering themſelves in the water, or in a thorny thicket, they 
prefer the former, plunge into it without dread, and ſwim 
with amazing facility. This particularly happens when 
they cannot get back to their burrows ;' for they always di 
holes for themſelves in the earth, or elſe occupy thoſe 5 


the rabbit, They may alſo be taken, like that animal, by 


means of the ferret, which follows them underground in 
the ſame manner as it does the rabbit, and ſeemingly with 
even more ardour. WS: WE: 

Theſe animals live principally upon fruit and corn, but 
are, notwithſtanding, exceedingly carnivorous. They de- 
your young rabbits, partridges, and other birds; and when 
they enter a hen-rooft, they deſtroy, like the pole. cat, 
more than they can eat, They do not become torpid in 
the winter, like the dormouſe, but take advantage of every 
fine day to come out of their ſubterranean manſions. Thoſe 
which live in barns drive away the mice ; and it has even 
been remarked, that the black rats, as they are called, 
have been far leſs common ſince the brown rats became ſo 


numerous. | 


TRE MARMor, (See pl. XII.) when taken young, is more 
capable of being tamed than any other wild animal, and 
nearly as much ſo as our domeſtic ones. It will eaſily learn to 
perform feats with a ſtick, to dance, and in every thing to 
obey the voice of its maſter. It has a great antipathy to the 
dog; and when it becomes familiar in a houſe, and is ſure 
of being ſupported. by its maſter, it will, in his preſence, 
attack the largeſt dogs, and boldly faſten upon them with 
its teeth. Though this creature is not quite ſo large as 2 
hare, it is yet of a more ſquat make, and has great ſtrength 
Joined to great agility. It has four teeth in the front of 
the jaw, which are long and ſtrong enough to inflict a ter- 
rible wound; and yet, unleſs provoked to it, it neither at- 
tacks dogs, nor does miſchief to any creature whatever. 
If care be not taken, however, it will gnaw the furniture 
of a houſe, and will even make holes through wooden 
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As the marmot has very ſhort thighs, and the toes of its 
paws are formed much like thoſe of the bear, ſo it often 
fits erect, and walks with eaſe, like that animal, upon its 
hind feet. With its fore-paws it carries its food to its 
mouth, and eats in an upright poſture like . the ſquirrel. It 
runs much ſwifter up hill than down; it climbs trees, and 
runs up the clefts of rocks, or the contiguous walls of 
houſes, with much facility; ſo much; indeed, that it is 
ludicrouſly obſerved of the Savoyards, who are the general 
chimney-ſweepers of Paris, that they have learned their 
trade from the marmot. e 5 

Theſe animals eat indiſcriminately of whatever is given 
them, whether it be fleſh, bread, fruits, herbs, roots, pulſe, 
or inſects. Of milk and butter, however, they are parti- 
cularly fond; and though leſs inclined to petty theſes than 
the cat, ws are yet never better pleaſed than when they 
obtain acceſs to the dairy. 

There ſeems to be a combination of. the bear and the rat 
in the form of the marmot. Its noſe, its lips, and the 
form of its head, are like thoſe of the hare; it has the 
hair and claws of the badger, the teeth of the beaver, the 
whiſkers of the cat, the paws of the bear, with a tufted 
tail and ſhort ears. The colour of its hair on the back is 
reddiſh brown. On the belly it is reddiſh, but fofter and 
ſhorter. Its voice reſembles that of a little dog, when it is 
played with or careſſed; but when it is irritated or frighten- 
ed, it raiſes a loud and ſhrill g highly offenſive to the 
ear. The marmot is a very cleanly animal. In autumn 
particularly it is loaded with fat, though all the parts of the 
body are never equally ſo. The marmot would be tolerable 
— did it not conſtantly retain ſomewhat of a diſagreeable 

ell, | 

This animal, which delights in the regions of ice and 
ſnow, and is never found but on the higheſt mountains, is, 
nevertheleſs, moſt liable to be benumbed by the cold, 
From the end of September, or the beginning of October, 
the marmot generally retires to its hole, and appears not 
again till about the beginning of April. The place of its 
retreat is formed with precaution, and furniſhed with art. 
It is rather wide than long, and very deep, ſo that it is ca- 
pable of containing ſeveral, without being under a neceſſity 
of crowding each other, or injuring the air they breathe; 
Their feet and claws are formed as if they were deſigned 
to dig; and, in fact, they burrow into the ground with 
amazing celerity, ſcraping up the earth, and throwing 
back what they have looſened behind them conſtantly as 

m 2 they 
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they proceed. Still more wonderful is the form of their 
hole; it reſembles the letter V, the two branches having 
each an opening that conducts into one channel, which 
terminates in their general apartment at the bottom. As 
the whole is contrived on the declivity of a mountain, 
there is no part of it on a level but the apartment at the 
end. One of the branches, or openings, iſſues out ſloping 
downward; and this ſerves as a kind of fink, or drain, for 
the whole family, in which they void their excrements, and 
thiough which the moiſture of the place finds an eaſy paſ. 
ſage. The other branch, on the contrary, flopes upward, 
and ſerves them as a door to go in and out. The apart. 
ment at the end is warmly lined with moſs and hay. It is 
even aſſerted, that this is a public work; that ſome cut the 
fineſt graſs, others pile it up, and others take their turns 
to convey it to the hole. Upon this occaſion, it is added, 
one of them lies upon its back, permits the hay to be heap- 
ed upon its belly, keeps it paws upright to make greate: 
room, and in this mannner, remaining ſtill upon its back, 
1s dragged by the tail, hay and all, to their common re- 
treat. Fhis practice ſome aſſign as a reaſon: for the hair 
being generally worn away from their backs. blowever, 
another, and perhaps a better reaſon may be given for this 
appearance ; namely, their inhabiting cells under ground, 
and being conſtantly employed in digging up the earth, 
Whenever they venture abroad, one is placed as a centinel, 
. fitting on an elevated rock, while the others amuſe them- 
ſel ves in the fields below, or are employed in cutting graſs, 
and making it into hay for their future convenience ; and 
no ſooner does their truſty centinel perceive a man, an eagle, 
a dog, or any other enemy, than he gives notice to the reſt 
by a kind of whiſtle, and is himſelf the laſt that takes refuge 
in the cell, 9 | 

They make no proviſion for the winter, foreſeeing, pro- 
bably, that ſuch a precaution would be uſeleſs. But when 
they perceive the firft approaches of the ſeaſon in which 
their vital motions are to continue in ſome meaſure ſuſ- 
pended, they labour very diligently to cloſe up the aper- 
tures of their dwellings, which they effect with ſuch ſoli- 
dity, that it is more eaſy to open the earth any where elle, 
than where they have cloſed it. They are at that time 
very fat, and ſome of them are found to weigh twenty 
pounds. In this plight they continue for three months 
longer; but by degrees their fleſh begins to waſte, and they 
are quite thin by the end of winter. When their retreat 


is diſcovered, they are found each rolled into a ball, and 
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rovered with hay. In this ſtate they ſeem entirely lifeleſs ; 
they may be taken away, and even killed, without their teſ- 
rifying any ſenſe of pain; and thoſe who find them in this 
manner, carry home the fat ones for food, and the young 
ones for breeding up and taming. The marmot produces 
but once a year, and the litter generally conſiſts of three or 
four. Their growth is quick, and they live only nine or 
ten years. They are found in the Alps, Appenines, Py- 
zenees, in the higheſt mountains of Germany, in Poland, 
and in Canada, with a few variations, 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of carniverous Animals coutinued—The Bear — The Beaver 
The Racoon—The Coati—The Agouti. 


The BEAR. ] b rnmns is no animal more generally 
(See pl. XII.) known than the bear, and yet there is 


none concerning Which more differences and contradictions 
have been found among the writers of Natural Hiſtory. 
Theſe uncertainties have ariſen from their not diſtinguiſn- 
ing properly the different ſpecies. The land- bear muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed from the ſea-bear, which is commonly known 
by the name of the white, or Greenland bear; and the 
land- bears muſt again be divided into two ſpecies, the brown, 
and the black. There are alſo white land-bears found in 
Tartary, Ruſſia, &c. which, though they reſemble the ſea- 
bear in colour, differ from it, however, in every other par- 
ticular, It is not the rigour of the climate that makes 
them white in winter, like the hares and ermines ; they are 
brought forth white, and remaig ſo all their lives. There 
are alſo found bears whoſe ſkins are a mixture of brown 
and black, which denotes an intermediate ſpecies between 
the white !and-bear, and the brown or black bear. | 

We meet with the brown bear very frequently, and with 
the black bear very rarely, on the Alps. In the foreſts of 
the northern countries of Europe and America, on the con- 
trary, the black bear is very common. The former is both -. 
herce and carnivorous; the latter is only fterce, and con- 
ſtantly refuſes to eat fleſh. 
The bear is not only a ſavage, but a ſolitary animal; he 
takes refuge in the moſt unfrequented parts, and the moſt 
dangerous precipices of uninhabited mountains, He chooſes 
nis den in the moſt gloomy parts of the foreſt, in ſome ca- 


ern that has been hollowed by time, or in the hollow of 
{ome 
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ſome old enormous tree. Thither he retires alone, and 
paſſes a part of the winter without proviſions, or without 
ever ſtirring abroad. He is not however, entirely deprived 
of ſenſation, like the dormouſe, or the marmot, but ſeems 
rather to ſubſiſt upon the exuberance of his former fleſh, and 
only feels the calls of appetite, when the fat he had acquired 
in ſummer begins to be confiderably waſted. 

When "74, ah oh which, we are told, it generally does 
at the expiration of forty or fifty days, the male forſakes his 
den; but the female remains confined for four months; by 
which time ſhe has brought forth her young. That the 
latter ſhould not only be able to ſubſiſt, but even to nurſe 
their offspring, without receiving themſelves any food for 
ſuch a length of time, is highly improbable. When with 
young,. however, it is allowed that they are exceeding]y fat, 
as alſo, that, being covered with a very thick coat, ſleeping 
the greateſt part of their time, and giving themſelves no 
exerciſe or motion, they muſt neceſſarily loſe very little by 
perſpiration, | 

- Though the males of the brown ſpecies devour their new- 
born little ones, when they find an opportunity for it, yet 
the females ſeem, on the contrary, to love them with a fe- 
rocious diſtraction, When once they have brought forth, 
their fury is more violent, as well as more dangerous, than 
that of the males. Before the young leave the womb, their 
formation is perfect; and if either the foetus of the bear, or 
the bear when newly born, appears, at the firſt glance, un- 


formed, it is merely becauſe there is a want of proportion in 


the body and members even of the grown bear, and becauſe, 
which is well known to be the caſe in all animals, the foetus, 
or the new-born animal, is always more diſproportioned than 
the grown animal. | 

The voice of the bear is a kind of growl, a harſh mur- 
mur, which, when enraged efpecially, is heightened by a 
claſhing of the teeth. Highly ſuſceptible of anger, that 
anger is always furious, and often capricious. However 
mild he may appear before his maſter, and even obedient 
when tamed, he ought ſtill to be diſtruſted, ſtill treated with 
circumſpeCtion ; nor, on any account, muſt he be ſtruck on 
the tip of the noſe, or touched on the parts of generation. 

This animal is capable of ſome degree of inſtruction. 


There are few who have not ſeen him ſtand on his hind legs, 


or with theſe dance in rude and awkward meaſure, to tunes 
either ſung or played on an inſtrument, But, even in thus 
tutoring him, it is neceſſary, in order to ſucceed, that the 


animal ſhould be taken young, and held in ms +41 
ter. 
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after, The bear which has paſſed his youth, is not to be 
tamed, nor even held in awe, and ſhews himſelf, if not ac- 
tively intrepid, at leaſt fearleſs of danger. 88 
The wild bear turns not from his path, nor offers to ſhun 
the fight of man; and yet, it is ſaid, by a certain whiſtle he 
may Fo ſurpriſed, and ſo far charmed as to ſtop, and ſtand 
upon his hind-feet. This is the time to ſhoot, or by one 
method or other to deſtroy him ; for, when only. wounded 
in an attack, he darts with fury at his foe, and, claſping hina 
with his fore paws, is ſure to ſtifle or ſtrangle him, unleſs 
immediate aſſiſtance be given. 
The bear enjoys the Enes of ſeeing, hearing, and feeling, 
in great perfection; and yet, compared with the ſize of his 
body, his eye is very ſmall; his ears are alſo ſhort, his ſæin 
is coarſe, and his hair very thick, His ſmell is exquiſite 3 
more ſo, perhaps, than that of any other animal, the in- 
ternal ſurface of his noſe being very extenſive, and excel- 
lently calculated to receive the impreſſion of ſmells. He 
ſtrikes with his paws as a man ſtrikes with his fiſts ; but in 
whatever — he may bear a rude kind of reſemblance 
to the human ſpecies, he is only rendered the more deform- 
ed by them; nor do they give him the ſmalleſt ſuperiority 
over other animals | a 
The ingenious Mr. Bewick, to whoſe ſkill and induſtry 
we are indebted at once for the recovery and improvement 
of an art which appeared to be almoſt loſt, that of engraving 
on wood, has inſerted in his conciſe and well-written Hiſtory 
of Quadrupeds, an animal which appears to be of the bear ſpe- 
cies, and of which we have given a repreſentation in plate 
X. This curious quadruped is faid to have been brought 
from the interior parts of Bengal, where it burrows in the 
ground, It is covered with black ſhaggy hair, which on 
the back is 12 inches long, where it divides and forms a 
kind of hunch. The hair on its head is ſhort, and the ſnout 
is of a yellowiſh-white. Its lips are thin and very long, and 
furniſhed with muſcles, by which it can protrude them in a 
moſt ſingular manner. Its legs and feet reſemble theſe of 
the common bear, and on each foot it has five long, crooked, 
white claws, which it uſes either together or ſeparately, like 
fingers to break its food, and convey it to the mouth. It 
has no cutting- teeth, but two very ſtrong canine teeth, and 
lix grinders in each jaw. | 
| It is a gentle but ſluggiſh animal, and feeds on bread, 
fruit, nuts, honey, or fat, but refuſes roots, and the lean 
and muſcular parts of fleſh, | | 5 
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Tak BEAVER. (See pl. XIII.) In all countries, as man iz 
civilized and improved, the lower ranks of animals are de- 
preſſed and degraded. Eicher reduced · to ſervitude, or treated 
as rebels, all their ſocieties are diſſolved, and all their united 
talents rendered ineffectual. Their feeble arts quickly dif. 
appear; and nothing remains but their ſolitary inſtincts, or 
thoſe foreign habitudes which they receive from human 
education. | 

Tte beaver ſeems to be now the only remaining monu. 
ment of that kind of intelligence in brutes, which, though 
infinitely inferior, as to its principle to that of man, ſup. 
poſes, however, certain common projects, certain relative 
ends in view ; projects which, having for their baſis ſociety, 
in like manner, ſuppoſe ſome particular method of under- 
ſtanding one another, and of acting in concert. N 

It is allowed, that the beaver, far from having an abſolute 
ſuperiority over the other animals, ſeems, on the contrary, 
to be inferior to ſome of them as to its qualities merely as an 
individual; and this fact is confirmed by obſerving a young 
beaver, which was ſent to Paris from Canada in the beginning 
of the year 1758. It is an animal tolerably mild, tranquil 
and familiar, though rather, it would ſeem, gloomy and me- 
lancholy. If we conſider this animal, therefore, in its 
diſperſed and ſolitary ſtate, we ſhall find, that, as to inter- 
nal qualities, it is not ſuperior to other animals; that it 
has not more ingenuity than the dog, more ſenſe than the 
elephant, or more cunning than the fox. It is rather re- 
markable for the ſingularities of its external conforma- 
tion than, for any apparent ſuperiority of its internal quali- 
ties. Of quddrupeds, the beaver alone has a fat oval tail, 
covered with ſcales, which ſerves as a rudder to direct its 
motions in the water, It is the only quadruped that has 
membranes between the toes on the hind feet, and at the 
ſame time none on the fore ones, which it uſes as hands in 
carrying food to the mouth. Jt is the only one which, while 
it reſembles a terreſtrial animal in its fore parts, feems ta 
approach the nature of an aquatic being in its hind ones. 

The heavers begin to aſſemble in the month of June or 
July, in order to form a ſociety, which is to continue for 
the greateſt part of the year. They arrive in numbers from 
every ſide, and preſently form a company of two or three 
hundred. The place of meeting is commonly the place 
where they fix their abode ; and this is always by the fide 
of ſome lake or river. If it be a lake in which the waters 
are always upon a level, they diſpenſe with building a dam; 
but if it be a running ſtream, which is ſubject to floods — 
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falls, they then ſet about building a dam, or pier, that | 
croſſes the river, ſo as to form a dead water in that part 
which lies above and below. This dam, or pier, is often | 
four- core or a hundred feet long, and ten or twelve feet M 
thick at the baſe. If we compare the greatneſs of the work 
with the powers of the architect“, it will appear enormous; 

but the ſolidity with which it is built, is ſtill more al- 

toniſhing than its ſize. The part of the river over which 1 
this dam is uſually built, is where it is moſt ſhallow, and | 
where ſome great tree is found growing by the fide of the ' 
{tream. "This they pitch upon as proper for making the | 
principal part in their building; and, though it is often | 
thicker than a man's body, tlfey yet inſtantly ſet about cut- 
ting it down. For this operation they have no other inſtru- 
ment but their four inciſive teeth, which ſoon lay it level, 
and that alſo on the fide they with it to fall, which is al- 
ways acroſs the ſtream. TT hey then ſet about cutting the 
top branches, to make it lie cloſe and even, and ſerve as the 
principal beam of their fabrick. | 

Theſe operations are performed in common. At one 
time a number of beavers are employed together at the foot 
of the tree in gnawing it down ; and, when this part of their 
labour is accompliſhed, it becomes the buſineſs of others to 
ſever the banches, while a third party are engaged along 
the borders of the river, or lake, in cutting other . trees, 
which, though ſmaller then the firlt tree, are yet as thick 
as the leg, if not the thigh, of a common-ſ1zed man. 
Theſe they carry with them by land to the brink of the river, 
and then by water to the place allotted for their building ; 
where, ſhapening them at one end, and forming them into 
ſtakes, they fix them in the ground, at a (ſmall diſtance 
from each other, and fill up the vacant ſpaces with pliant 
branches, While ſome are thus employed in fixing the 
ſtakes, others go in ſearch of clay, which they prepare for 
their purpoſe with their tails and their feet, and with which, 
brought home in large quantities, they render their ſtructure | 
ſtill more compact. 

This ſtructure is ſo ingeniouſly contrived, that it has not 
only all the extent, and all the ſolidity, which are requiſite, 
but alſo a form the moſt proper for confining the water, 
and, when it has paſſed its bounds, for maintaining its 
weight, or baffling its attacks. At the top of their dike or 
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The largeſt beavers weigh from fifty to Gxty pound*, and, in 
length, are little more than three feet from the tip of the ſnout to the 
inſertion of the tail. 
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mole, that is, at the part where it is leaſt thick, they form 
two or three openings... Theſe they occaſionally enlarge or 
contract, as the river occaſionally riſes, or falls; and when, 
from inundations either too powerful or too ſudden, their 
works have been damaged, they are, with the utmoſt dili- 
gence and application, on the rctreat of the waters, imme- 


diately repaired, RX 


After this diſplay of their labours to accompliſh a public 
work, it would be ſuperfluous to add to it a deſcription of 
their private conſtructions, were it not that, in hiſtory, an 
account ſhould be given of every fact, and that, in this firſt 

rand work of the beayer, the intention uniformly was, that 
the little habitation of each family ſhould be Ae, Take more 
commodious. | | 

This habitation is always furniſhed with two paſſages ; 
one for the purpoſe of a land, and the other of a water ex- 
curſion. In ſhape it is almoſt always either oval or round; 
ſometimes it is from four to five feet in diameter, and ſome- 
times it conſiſts of two, and even three ſtories, while the 
walls are always two feet thick. When it happens to con- 
ſiſt of but one ſtory, the walls are but a few feet high, over 
which there is a kind of vault, that terminates the edifice, 
and ſerves as a covering for it. It is conſtructed with ſuch 
folidity as to be impenetrable to the heavieſt rains, to defy 
the. moſt impetuous winds, and is plaiſtered with ſuch neat- 
neſs, both outwardly and inwardly, that one might actually 
ſuppoſe it to be the work of man. Theſe animals, never- 
theleſs, uſe no inſtrument for the preparation of their 


mortar, but their feet, or for the application of it, but their 


tails, They chiefly uſe ſuch materials as are not eaſily dif- 
ſolved by water. I heir wooden work conſiſts of ſuch trees 
as grow on the banks of rivers, as theſe are more eaſily cut 
down, ftripped of their bark, and carried; and all theſe 
operations they perform before they relinquiſh a tree which 
they have once attacked. They cut it at the diſtance of a 


foot or a foot and a half from the ground. They fit as they 


work ; and, beſides the advantage of this convenient poſture, 
they have the pleaſure of continually gnawing freſh bark 
and ſoft wood, both which they prefer to weil other kinds 
of aliment. Averſe to dry. wood, they always provide an 
ample ſtore of theſe for their ſubſiſtence during the winter“, 


The ſpace allotted for the proviſion of eight or ten beavers, occupies 
from twenty-five to thirty fect ſquare, and from eight to ten feet 


deep, 1 
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It is near their habitations that they eſtabliſh their maga- 
zines; and to each hut or cabin there is one allotted, of 
2 ſize proportioned to the number of its inhabitants, to 
which they have all a common right; nor do they offer to 
plunder their neighbours. | 

Hamlets, ſo to expreſs them, have been ſeen, compoſed ef 
twenty and even twenty-five dwellings. Such large ſettle- 
ments, however, are rare, In genera], they do not contaln 


more than ten or a dozen families, each of which has its 


own ſeparate diftri, magazine, and habitation ; nor will it 
allow any ſtrangers to ſettle within its incloſure. The 
ſmalleſt dwellings contain two, four, and fix; the largeſt, 
eighteen, twenty, and it is even faid thirty beavers; and it 
ſeldom or never happens, that the number of males and fe- 
males is not upon a par. Moderately ſpeaking, therefore, 
their ſociety may be ſaid to conſiſt frequently of one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred workmen, who, having firſt exerted 
their united induſtry and diligence in rearing a grand public 
work, afterwards form themſelves into different bodies, in 
order to conſtruct private habitations. | 

However numerous the republic of beavers may be, peace 
and good order are uniformly maintained in it. A'common 
ſeries of toil has ſtrengthened their union; the conveniences 
which they have procured for each other, and the abun- 
dance of proviſions which, after having amaſſed, they con- 
tinue to conſume together, render them happy within them- 
ſelves; and, having moderate appetites, entertaining even 


an averſion to blood and carnage, they have not the imalleſt 


propenſity to hoſtility or rapine, but actually enjoy all the 
bleſſings which man is only born to deſire, f riends to each 
other, if threatened by any enemies from abroad, they know 
how to avoid them ; and for this purpoſe, on the firſt alarm, 
they give notice of their mutual danger, by ſtriking the water 
with their tails, which ſends forth a found that is heard in 
their moſt diftant dwellings. On this occaſion, each beaver, 
as he thinks moſt expedient, plunges into the water, or con- 
ceals himſelf within the walls of his own habitation, which 
is in no danger but from the fire of the angry heavens, or 
from the weapons of man, and which no animal dares attempt 

to open or to overturn. | | 
Theſe aſylums are not only ſecure, but alſo very neat 
and commodious. The floor is covered with verdure, 
young and tender branches of trees ſerving them for a 
carpet, on which they never permit any of their excrements 
to be left, The window which fronts the water ſerves 
| N 2 | them 
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them for a balcony, from which they enjoy the freſh air, and 
bathe themſelves the greateſt part of the day. In the water 
they remain in an upright poſture, the head and fore parts 
only being viſible. Tunis clement is, indeed, fo neceſſary to 
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them, or rather gives them ſo much pleaſure, that they ſeem 


unable, as it were, to live without frequent immeiſions in 
it. Sometimes they go to a conſiderable diſtance under the 
ice; and then they are eaſily taken, by attacking the dwelling 


— 
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on one hand, and lying in wait for them, at the ſame time, 


at a hole which is purpoſely formed a little way off in the 
ice, and to which they are obliged to come for breath. 

'The habit which this animal has, of continually keeping 
the tail, and all the hind parts of the body in the water, 
ſeems to have changed the nature of its fleſh. That of the 
fore parts, till we come to the reins, is of the ſame quality, 
taſte, and conſiſtency, as the fleſh of land- animals; that ef 
the tail, and of the hind legs and thighs, has the ſmell, the 
ſavour, and all the qualities of filh. As for the tail in par- 
- ticular, it is even an extremity, an actual portion, of a fiſh 
fixed to the body of a quadruped. In length it generally 
meaſures a foot, in thickneſs an inch, and-in breadth five or 
ſix inches. It is entirely covered over with ſcales, and has 
a ſkin altogether the ſame as that of a large fiſh. , 

The females are ſaid to go four months with young. 
They bring forth about the cloſe of winter, and their num- 
ber generally conſiſts of two or three at a time. Nearly 
at this period the males leave them, and go forth into the 
fields, where they enjoy all the ſweets of the ſpring. In 
this ſeaſon they pay occaſional viſits to their habitation, but 
never relide in it. There, however, the females remain 
employed in ſuckling, tending, and rearing their little ones, 
who arg in a condition to follow them at the expiration 
of a few weeks. They then, in their turn, go abroad, 
where they feed on fiſh, or on the bark of young trees, and 
paſs the whole of their time upon the water, or among the 
woods. | 

Winter is the ſeaſon which is principally allctted for 
hunting them, as it is then only that their fur is in per- 
fection; and when, after their fabrics are demoliſhed, a 
great number happen to be taken, their ſociety is never 
reſtored; the few that have eſcaped captivity- or death, 
diſperſe themſelves, and become houſeleſs wanderers ; 0r, 
concealed. in ſome hole under ground, and reduced to the 
condition of other animals, they lead a timid life, no 
longer employ themſelves but to fatisfy their n 
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and moſt. urgent wants, no longer retain thoſe faculties 
and qualities which they ſo eminently poſſeſs in a ſtate of 
ſociety. 

We meet with beavers in America from the thirtieth 
degree of north latitude to the ſixtieth, and even beyond 
it. In the northern parts they are very common; and 
the farther ſouth we proceed, their number is ſtill found 
to decreaſe. The ſame obſervation holes with reſpect to 
the Old Continent: we never find them numerous but in 
the more northern countries; and in France, Spain, Italy, 
Greece, and Egypt, they are exceedingly rare. The an- 
cients knew them; and by the religion of the Magi it was 
forbidden to kill them. 

Several authors have ſaid, that the beaver, being an 
aquatic animal, could not live ſolely on land This opi- 
nion, however, is erroneous; for the beaver which was 
mentioned in a preceding paragraph, having been taken 
when quite young in Canada, and always reared in the 
houſe, did not know the water when he was brought to it, 
was afraid of it, and refuſed to go into it. Even when 


firſt plunged into a baſon there was a neceſſity for keeping 


him in it by force. A few minutes after, nevertheleſs, he 
became fo well reconciled to it, that he no longer thewed 
an averhon to his new ſituation; and, when afterwards left 
to his liberty, he frequently returned to it of himſelf, and 
would even roll about in the dirt, and upon the wet pave- 
ment. One day he made his eſcape, and deſcended by a 
cellar ſtair-caſe into the quarries under the Royal Garden. 
There he ſwam to a conſiderable diſtance on the ſtagnated 
waters which are at the bottom of thoſe quarries; yet no 
ſooner did he ſee the light of the torches which were order- 
ed down for the purpoſe of finding him, than he returned, 
and allowed himſelf to be taken without making the ſmalleſt 
reſiſtance, 

He is an animal familiar without being fawning ; and 
when he ſees people at table, he is ſure to atk for ſomething 
to eat. This he does hy a little plaintive cry, and by a 
few geſtures of his fore paws. When he has obtained a 
morſel, he carries it away, and conceals himſelf, in order 
to eat it at his eaſe. When he ſleeps, which he does very 
often, he lies upon his belly. No food comes amiſs to him, 
meat excepted ; and this he conſtantly refuſes either raw or 
boiled. He gnaws every thing he comes near; and it was 
found neceſſary to line with tin the tun in which he was 
brought over. | 

Independently 
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Independently of the fur, which is indeed the moſt va- 
Juable article furniſhed by the beaver, this animal fur. 


niſhes a ſubſtance that has been. confiderably uſed in medi- 


eine. This ſubſtance, which is known by the name of 
caftor, is contained in two bladders*. The ſavages, it is 
ſaid, obtain an oil from the tail of che beaver, which they 
employ as a topical remedy for different complaints. The 
fleſh of this animal, though fat and delicate, is yet bitter, 
and difagreeable to the palate, 

The ſenſes of the beaver are very acute; and fo delicate 
is its ſmell, that it will ſuffer no filth, no bad ſtench, to 
remain near it. When kept too long in confinement, and 
under a neceſſity of ' voiding its excrements, it drops them 
near the threſhold of its prifon, and when the door is 
opened, is ſure to puſh them out. 


TE Racoox (See pl. XIII.) is an animal of about the 


ſame fize as a ſmall badger ; its body is ſhort and bulky; its 


tur is fine, long, thick, blackiſh at the ſurface, and grey to- 
wards the bottom ; its head is like that of a fox, but its ears 
are round and ſhorter ; its eyes are large, of a yellowiſh green, 
and over them there is a black and tranſverſe ſtripe ; its 
ſnout is ſharp; its tail is thick, but tapering towards a point, 
and marked alternately from one end to the other with 
black and white rings, and is at leaſt as long as the body; 
its fore legs are much ſhorter than the hind ones, and both 
are armed with five ſtrong, ſharp claws. | 
This animal uſes its paws to hold its food while eating; 
and its pointed claws enable it to climb trees with great 
facility. It runs up the trunk with the fame ſwiftneſs 
that it moves over the plain, and frolics about to the 
extremity of the branches with great ſecurity and eaſe; 
on the ground, indeed, it rather bounds than runs, and 
its motions, though oblique, are yet always quick and ex- 


peditious. 


' The racoon is a native of the ſouthern countries of Ames» 
rica and the Weſt-Indies, nor has it ever yet been found 


in any part of the Old Continent. 


by: It is pretended, that the beavers extract the liquid which is con- 
tained in theſe bladders by preſſing them with the foot; and that it 
gives them an appetite when they are averſe to food. The truth, how. 
ever, ſeems to be, that the animal uſes this liquid, in order to greaſe 
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Tur CoaT1. (See pl. XIII.) The animal of which we 


are now about to treat, many authors have called roati-mond;. 
It is very different from the animal deſeribed in the preceding. 
article. It is of a ſmaller ſize than the racoon; its body and 
neck, its head and noſe are of a more lengthened form; its 
upper jaw is an inch, or an inch and a half, longer than the 
lower one; and its ſnout, which is moveable in every direc- 
tion, turns up at the point. The eyes of the coati are alſo 
ſmaller than the eyes of the racoon; its hair is longer and 
coarſer, its legs are ſhorter, and its feet longer; but, like 
the racoon, its tail is diverſified with rings; and to all its 
feet there are five claws. i | 

This animal has a practice of eating its own tail, which, 
when not mutilated, is longer than its body, and which 
it generally rears aloft, and can move with eaſe 'in any di- 
rection. 

From this circumſtance one general inference may be 
drawn; namely, that in thoſe parts which are elongated to 
a great degree, and of which the extremities are conſequent- 
ly very remote from the feat of the ſenſes, from the centre 
of reling, that feeling muſt be weak, and the more fo, the 
greater the diſtance, and the ſmaller the part. ; 

As for the coati in other reſpects, it is an animal of prey, 
which ſubſiſts on fleſh and blood, which, like the fox, de- 
ſtroys ſmall animals and poultry, hunts for the neſts of little 
birds, and devours their eggs; and it is probably from this 
conformity of diſpoſition, that ſome authors have confidered 
the coati as a ſpecies of ſmall fox. It inhabits Braſil and 


Guiana. 


Treg AGourT1. (See pl. XIX.) This animal is about the 
ſize of a hare, and has been conſidered, erroneouſhyy as a kind 
of rabbit, or large rat, by the generality of nomenclators. 
As it has the hair of a hog, ſo alſo it has the voracious 
appetite of that animal. It eats indiſcriminately of all things; 
and when ſatiated, it hides the remainder, like the dog or the 
fox, for a future occaſion. | 

It does not, like the rabbit, dig a hole in the ground, 
but burrows in the holes of trees. Its dia food con- 
ſiſts of the roots of the country, potatoes, yams, and ſuch 
fruits as fall from the trees in autumn. It uſes its fore- 
paws like the ſquirrel, to carry its food to its mouth; and 
as its hind- feet are longer than the fore - ones, it runs very 
ſwiftly upon plain ground, or up a hill, but upon a deſcent 
it is in danger of falling. Its ſight is excellent; its hear- 


ing 
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ing equals that of any other animal; and whenever it is 
whiſtled to, it ſtops to hearken. The fleſh is dreſſed like 
that of a ſucking pig, and of ſuch as are well-fed, is toler- 
able food, though it has always a peculiar taſte, and is ra- 
ther tough. « LG? 

It is hunted by dogs; and whenever it goes into a ſugar. 
ground, where the canes cover the place, it is eaſily over- 
taken; for it is embarraſſed every ſtep it takes, fo that a 
man may eaſily come up with it, and kill it without any 
other aſſiſtance than a ſtick, When in the open country 
it uſually runs with great ſwiftneſs before the dogs until it 
gains its retreat, within which it continues to hide, and no- 
thing but filling the hole with ſmoke can force it out. For 
this purpoſe the hunter burns faggots or ſtraw at the en- 
trance, and conducts the ſmoke in ſuch a manner that it 
fills the whole cavity. While this is doing, the poor little 
animal ſeems ſenſible of its danger, begs for quarter with a 
molt plaintive cry, but ſeldom quits ics hole till the utmoſt 
extremity. | | 

The agouti ſeems to be a native of the fouth parts of 
America; nor is it at all known in the Old Continent, 
It is, however, very common in Braſil, Guiana, St. Do- 
mingo, and all the iflands around. To the cold and 
temperate climates of America this animal is an utter 
ſtranger. 


O HAF. WW. 
Of carnivorous Animals continued — The Lion The Puma, 
or American Lion — The Tiger — The Panther, Ounce, and 
Leopard. he For ig Couguar-—The Lynx—The 


Caracal— The Hyana—The Civet and Zibet—T he Genett 
— The Ondatra, and Deſman. 


Tu Lion.] I has been remarked that in all hot'cli- 
(See pl. XIV.) 1 mates, the terreſtrial animals are larger 
and ſtronger than in cold or temperate ones. They are 
alſo boldeggand more ferocious, all their natural qualities 
ſeeming artake of the ardour of the climates in which 
they live. The lion, born beneath the burning ſun of 
Africa, or of India, is above all others the fierceſt and moſt 
terrible. Our wolves, our other carnivorous animals, far 
from being his rivals, are hardly worthy" to be his provi- 
ders. The lions of America (if, indeed, they deſerve to be 
called lions) are, like the climate in which they are 55 
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duced, infinitely milder than thoſe of Africag and, what 
plainly proves that the degree of fiercenels in this animal 
depends on the degree of keat, is, that even in the ſame 
country, thoſe which inhabit the high mountains, where the 
air is more temperate, are different in diſpoſition from thoſe 
that dwell in the plains, where the heat is exceſſive. 

As the lion has no enemy but man, and his ſpecies 1s 
now probably reduced to the faftieth part of what it 
formerly was, it follows, that the human race, in- 
ſtead of having ſuffered a conſiderable diminution fince 
the time of the Romans, is, on the contrary, more 
numerous, and more generally diffuſed. This ſuperiority 
in the numbers, and the arts of the human ſpecies, while 
it ſuffices to conquer the lion, ſerves alſo to enervate and 
to diſcourage him; for he is brave only in proportion to 
the ſucceſs of his former encounters. Accuſtomed to mea- 
{ure his ſtrength with every animal he meets, the habit 
of conquering renders him intrepid and terrible. Having 
never experienced the dangerous arts and combinations of 
man, theſe animals have no apprehenſions from his power. 
They boldly face him, and ſeem to brave the force of his 
arms. They are not daunted even with the oppoſition of 
numbers: a ſingle lion of the deſert often attacks an entire 
caravan; and, after an obſtinate combat, when he finds 
himſelf overpowered, inftead of flying, he continues to 
combat, retreating, and ſtill facing the enemy, till he dies. 
On the contrary, the lions which inhabit the peopled 
countries of Morocco, or India, having become acquainted 
with man, and experienced the ſuperiority of his arms, 
have loſt all their courage, ſo as to be ſcared away with 
a ſhout, and ſeldom attack any but the unreſifting flocks 
or herds, which even women and children are ſufficient 
to protect, 15 | 

The outward form of the lion ſeems to ſpeak the ſuperi- 
ority of his internal qualities. His figure is ſtriking, his 
look confident and bold, his gait proud, and his voice ter- 
rible, His ſtature is not over-grown, like that of the ele- 
phant, or the rhinoceros ; nor is his ſhape clumſy, like that 
of the hippopotamos, or the ox. He is in every reſpect 
compact and well-proportioned, a perfect madel of ſtrength 
Joined with agility. RW | 

His force and muſcular power, he manifeſts outwardly 
dy his prodigious leaps and bounds ; by the ſtrong and 
quick agitation of his tail, which alone is ſufficient to 
throw a man on the ground ; by the facility with which 
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he moves the ſkin of his face, and particularly that of his 
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forehead, which adds greatly to his phyſiognomy, or ra- 


ther to the expreſſion of fury in his countenance ; and 
laſtly, by the facility he has of ſhaking his mane, which is 
not only briſtled up, but moved and agitated on all ſides 


when he is enraged. | 
The largeſt lions are about eight or nine feet in length, 


from the ſnout to the inſertion of the tail, which is of 


itſelf four feet long; and theſe large lions are about four or 


five feet in height. I hoſe of the ſmall ſize, are about five 


feet and a half in length, and three and a half in height. 
In all her dimenſions, the - lioneſs is about one fourth leſs 
than the lion. | FT” 

The lion is furniſhed with a mane, which becomes 
longer in proportion as he advances in age, The lioneſs, 


however, is without this appendage at every age. The 


American animal, which the natives of Peru call Puma, 


and to which the Europeans have given the denomination 
of lion, has no mane ; it is alſo much ſmaller, weaker, 
and more cowardly, than the real lion. In truth, it is 


very doubtful whether theſe animals are at all of the fame 


| ſpecies. 


Both the.ancients and the moderns allow that the lion, 


when newly born, is in ſize hardly ſuperior to a weaſel ; in 
other words, that he is not more than fix or ſeven inches 


long; and if ſo, ſome years at leaſt muſt neceſiarily elapſe 


before he can increaſe to eight or nine feet. They likewiſe 


mention, that he is not in a. condition to walk till two 


months after he is brought forth; but, without giving en- 
tire credit to theſe affertions, we may, with great appear- 


ance of truth, conclude, that the lion, from the Jargenels 


of his ſize, is at leaſt three or four years in growing, and 


that, conſequently, he muſt live ſeven times three or four 
years, that is, about twenty-hye years. ; 
It is uſually ſuppoſed that the lion is not poſſeſſed of the 


ſenſe of ſmelling in ſuch. perfection as moſt other animals 
of prey. It is alſo remarked, that too ſtrong a, light in- 
- commodes him; that he ſeldom: goes abroad in the middle 
of the day; that he commits all his ravages in the night; 


and that when he ſees a fire kindled near a herd or flock, 
he will not venture near it; that though his ſight is bad, it 


is not, however, ſo faulty as his ſmell ; and that, unlike the 
dog or the wolf, he rather hunts by the former than by the 
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The lion, when hungry, boldly attacks all animals that 
dome in his way; but, as he is very formidable, and as 
they all ſeek to avoid him, he is often obliged to hide, in 
order to take them by ſurprize. For this purpoſe he 
crouches upon His Dells in ſome thicket, or among the 
long graſs, which is found in many parts of the foreſt. 
In this retreat he continues, with patient expectation, until 
his prey comes within a proper diſtance; and he then 
ſprings after it with ſuch force, that he often ſeizes it at 
the Firſt bound. If he miſſes the effort, and in two or 
three re-iterated fprings cannot ſeize his prey, he continues 
motionleſs for a time, ſeems to be very ſenſible of his diſ- 
appointment, and waits for a more favourable opportunity. 

e deyours a great deal at a time, and generally fills him- 
ſelf for two or three days to come. His teeth are fo ſtrong, 
that he very eaſily breaks the bones, and ſwallows them 
with the reſt of the body. It is reported that he ſuſtains 
hunger a very long time ; but thirſt he cannot ſupport in 
an equal degree; his temperament being extremely hot. 
He drinks as often as he meets with water, lapping like a 
dog. He 1 requires about fifteen pounds of raw 
fleſh in a day, and ſeldom devours the bodies of animals 
when they begin to putrefy; but he chooſes rather to hunt 
for freſh ſpoil, than retutn to that which he had half-devoured 
before, While young and active, the lion ſubſiſts on what 
he can obtain by the chace, and ſeldom quits his native de- 
ſerts and foreſts ; but when he becomes old, heavy, and leſs 
qualified for exerciſe, he approaches the habitations of man, 
to whom, and to domeſtic animals, he then becomes a more 
dangerous enemy. It is obſerved; however, that when he 
ſees men and animals together, it is always on the latter, 
never on the former, that he vents his fury; unleſs indeed 
he ſhould be ſtruck, and then, at no loſs to know whence 
the blow came, he inſtantly deſerts his prey, in order to 
obtain revenge for the injury. The gelt of the camel he 
is ſaid to prefer to that of any other animal. He is likewiſe 
exceedingly fond of that of young elephants, which, from 


their inability to reſiſt him til they have received the aſ- 


ſiſtance of their tuſks, he eaſily diſpatches, when unprotected 
by the dam; nor are there any animals able to oppoſe the 
lion, but the elephant, the rhinoceros, the tiger, and the hip- 
popotamus. 

However terrible this animal may be, it is not uncom- 
mon, with dogs of a large ſize, and well ſupported with 
a proper number of men on horſeback, to chace him, diſ- 
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lodge him, and force him to retire. But fagythis enter. 
prize it is neceſſary that the dogs, and even the horſes, 
Mould be previouſly diſciplined ; ſince; almoſt all animals 
tremble and fly at the very ſmell of the lion. Though his 
ſkin is firm and coinpact, it is not, however, proof againſt a 
muſket- hall, nor even a javelin; but he is ſeldom known to 
be diſpatched with one blow. Like the wolf, he is fre- 
quently taken by ſtratagem; and for this purpoſe a deep 
hole is dug in the earth, over which, when lightly covered 
with earth and ſticks, ſome living animal is faſtened, as a 
bait. When thus entrapped, all his fury ſubſides; and if 
advantage is taken of the firſt moments of his ſurprize, or 
his diſgrace, he may eaſily be chained, muzzled, and con- 
ducted to a place of ſecurity. 

Ihe fleſh of the lion is of a ſtrong and diſagreeable fla- 
vour ; yet the Negroes and the Indians do not diflike it, and 
it frequently forms'a part of their food. 


TE T1ctR. (See pl. XIV.) In the claſs of carnivorous 
animals the lion is the foremoſt. Immediately after him fol- 
lows the tiger; which, while he poſſeſſes all the bad qualities 
of the former, ſeems to be a ſtranger to his good ones. To 
pride, to courage, to ſtrength, the lion adds greatneſs, and 
ſometimes, perhaps, clemency ; while the tiger, without pro- 
vocation. is fierce, without neceflity is cruel. Thus it is 
Nene all the claſſes of nature, in which the ſuperio- 
rity of rank proceeds from the ſuperiority of ſtrength. The 
firſt claſs, ſole maſters. of all, are leſs tyrannical than the 
inferior claſſes, which, denied ſo full an exertion of autho- 
thy rag the powers entruſted to them. 3 

ore, therefore, than even the lion, the tiger is an ob- 
ʒject of terror. He is the ſcourge of every country which 
= inhabits. Of the appearance of man, and of all his hoſ- 
tile weapons, he is fearleſs ; wild animals as well as tame 
ones fall ſacrifices before him; the young elephant and rhi- 
noceros he ſometimes attacks; and ſometimes, with an en- 
creaſed audacity, he braves the lion himſelf, _ | 

Ihe form of the body uſually correſponds with the na- 
ture, the diſpoſition of the animal. The tiger, with a body 
too long, with limbs too ſhort, with a head uncovered, and 
with cyes ghaſtly and haggard, has no characteriſtics but 
thoſt of the baſelt and moſt inſatiable cruelty. For inſtinct 
be nas nothing but an uniform rage, a blind fury; ſo blind 
Indeed, fo 7 that he frequently devours his 
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own progeny, and, if ſhe offers to defend them, tears in 
pieces the dam herſelf. 

Happy is it for the reſt of nature, that this animal is not 
common, and that the ſpecies is chiefly confined to the 
warmeſt provinces of the Eaſt, The tiger is found in Ma- 
labar, in Siam, in Bengal, and in all the countries which 
are inhabited by the elephant or the rhinoceros. 

When he has killed a large animal, ſuch as a horſe, or 
a buffalo, he does not chooſe to devour it on the ſpot, fear- 
ing to be diſturbed ; and in order to feaſt at his eaſe, he car- 
ries of his prey to the foreſt, dragging it along with ſuch 
eaſc, that the ſwiftneſs of his motion ſeems ſcarcely retard- 
ed by the enormous load he fuſtains. 

To give a ſtill more complete idea of the ſtrength of this 
terrible creature, we ſhall quote a paſſage from Father Ta- 
chard, who was an eye-witneſs of a combat of one tiger 
againſt two, and even three, elephants at Siam. For this 
purpoſe, the king ordered a lofty palliſade to be built of 
bamboo cane, about an hundred feet ſquare ; and in the midſt 


of this were three elephants appointed for combating the 


tiger. Their heads and part of their trunks were covered 
with a kind of armour, like a maſk, which defended that 
part from the aſſaults of the fierce animal with which they 
were to engage. As ſoon, ſays this author, as we were ar- 
rived at the place, a tiger was brought forth from his den, 
of a ſize much larger than we had ever ſeen before. He 
was not at firſt let looſe, but held with cords, fo that one 
of the elephants approaching, gave him three or four blows 
with his trunk, on the back, with ſuch force, that the tiger 
was for ſome time ſtunned, and lay without motion, as if 
he had been dead. As foon, however, as he was let looſe, 
and at full liberty, although the firſt blows had greatly 
abated his fury, he made at the elephant with a loud ſhriek, 
and aimed at ſeizing his trunk. But the elephant wrink- 
ling it up with great dexterity, received the tiger on his 
great teeth, and toſſed him up into the air. This fo diſ- 


couraged the furious animal, that he no more ventured to 


approach the elephant, but made ſeveral circuits round the 
palliſade, often attempting to fly at the ſpectators. Shortly 
after, a ſecond, and then a third elephant were ſent again 

him, and they continued to ſtrike him fo terribly with their 
trunks, that he once more laid for dead; and they would 


certainly have killed him, had not a ſtop been put to the 


combat, 


The 
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The tiger, of which Father Gouie has communicated to 
the Academy of Sciences an anatomical deſcription, com- 
poſed by the Jeſuit- Fathers at China, ſeems to belong to 
the true ſpecies, as does alſo that which the Portugueſe have 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Royal Tiger. Dellon expreſsly 
fays in his travels, that there is no country of India in 
which tigers ſo much abound as Matabar, that there the 
ſpecies are numerous, but that the largeſt of all is that which 
the Portugueſe call the Royal Tiger, which is' very rare, and 
is as large as a horſe. | 

The ſpecies of the tiger has always been much rarer, and 
much lets generally diffuſed, than that of the Hon. Like 
the lioneſs, nevertheleſs, the tigreſs produces four or five 
young ones at a birth. From her nature ſhe is fierce at all 
times; but when ſurrounded with her infant progeny, and 
in the ſmalleſt danger of loſing them, her rage, her fury, 
becomes extravagant, To oppoſe the daring invaders of 
her den, ſhe braves every danger. On ſuch occaſions, ſhe 
purſues the ſpoiler with an enmity the moſt inveterate ; and 
he, contented to loſe a part, in order to fave a part, is fre- 
quently obliged to drop one of her cubs. With this ſhe im- 
mediately returns to her den, and again purſues him: he 
then drops another ; and, by the time ſhe has returned with 
that, he generally eſcapes with the remainder: Should her 
young be torn from her entirely, with hideous cries ſhe ex- 
preſſes her agony, her deſpair, and follows the captor to the 
very town, or ſhip, in which he may have taken refuge, and 
dares him, as it were, to come forth. | 

The ſkins of theſe animals are much eſteemed all over the 
Eaſt, particularly in China; the Mandarines cover their 
ſeats of juſtice in the public places with them; arfd convert 
them into coverings for cuſhions in winter. The Indians 
eat the fleſh of the tiger; and find it neither diſagreeable nor 
unwholeſome. 


Tux PANTHER, THE OUNCE; AND THE LEOPARD. (See 
pl. XV.) The firſt of theſe ſpecies which exiſts in the Old 
Continent is the large panther, which we ſhall ſimply call pan- 
ther, and which the Greeks diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
pardalis; the ancient Latins, firſt by the name of panthera, 
afterwards by that of pardus, and the modern Latins by 
the name of lopardus. The body of this animal, when 
it has attained its full growth, is five or fix feet in length 


from the tip of the noſe to the inſertion of the tail, which 
is 
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is above two feet long. Its ſkin is of a yellow hue, more 
or leſs dark on the back and fides, and whitiſh under the 
belly ; it is marked with black ſpots annular, or in the 
form of beads; of theſe, rings the generality have one or 
more ſpots in the centre, of the ſame colour as the out- 


ward edge of the ring; ſome of them are oval, and others 


circular; and they are frequently above three inches in 
diameter. | | | | 

The ſecond ſpecies is the /mall panther of Oppian, which 
our modern travellers have called ounce or onza, corruptedly 
from the name Hux, or lunx. To this animal we ſhall pre- 
ſerve the name of ounce, which, as it has in fact ſome affi- 
nity to the lynx, ſeems to be properly applied. It is much 
ſmaller than the panther; its body, which is nearly of the 
ſize of the lynx, being but about three feet and a half in 
length. Its hair, as alſo its tail, are longer than thoſe of 
the panther. The latter frequently meaſures above three 
feet; though the body of this animal is in all at leaſt a third 
leſs than that of the panther, whoſe tail does not meaſure 
more than two feet, or two and a half at moſt. The hair 
of the ounce is of a whitiſh grey upon the back and ſides, 
and of a grey ſtill whiter under the belly; whereas the back 
and ſides of the panther are always of a yellow more or leſs 
deep. In both, however, the ſpots are nearly of the ſame 
form, and of the ſame ſize, | 

The third ſpecieꝭ is unnoticed by the ancients, as it be- 
longs to Senegal, to Guinea, and to other ſouthern coun- 
tries which they had not diſcovered. This animal we ſhall 
call leopard; a name which has been improperly applied to the 
large panther, but which, following the example of the ge- 
nerality of travellers, we ſhall never uſe unleſs to denote the 
above-mentioned animal of Senegal. It is ſomewhat larger 
than the ounce, but conſiderably ſmaller than the panther, 
being only four feet in length, The tail meaſures two feet, 
or two feet and a half. On the back and ſides the hair is 
of a yellow colour more or leſs deep; under the belly it is 
whitiſh ; the ſpots are annular, but ſmaller, and leſs regularly 
diſpoſed, 2 

As each of theſe animals is different from the other, ſo 
each forms a ſeparate ſpecies. Our furriers call the ſkins 
of the firſt ſpecies panther- ins; a name which, as it is 
eſtabliſhed by uſe, we ſhall not change: thoſe of the ſecond 
ſpecies they call African tiger-ſeins, which, being an equi- 
vocal name, we have ſet aſide, and adopted that of ounce : 
laſtly, they improperly call tiger-/&ins, the ſkins of | the 
I | animal 
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animal to which we have here given the denomination of 


leopard. | 
The ſpecies of the ounce ſeems to be more numerous, 

as well as more generally diffuſed, than that of the pan- 
ther. In Barbary, in Arabia, and in all the ſouthern parts 
of Aſia, Egypt perhaps excepted, it is very common. Even 
in China, it is not unknown; and there it is diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of hc”. | 

The ounce is eaſily tamed, and is employed for the 
chace in the hot climates of Aſia, where the dog is an 
animal rarely to be found, not, to be found at all indeed, 
unleſs introduced from other parts; and then it not only 
loſes its voice, but its inſtinct, Beſides, the panther, the 
ounce, and the leopard, are alike remarkable for bearing 
an inſuperable antipathy to dogs; them, indeed, they 
ſeem 'to hunt for, and to attack, in preference to all other 
animals, RA e 3 


TE Jacuar (See pl. XVI.) refembles the ounce in 
ſize, and for the moſt part in the form of the ſpots with which 
his ſkin is diverſified. In diſpoſition he alſo reſembles him. 
He is leſs terrible, leſs ferocious, than the panther and the 
leopard. The ground of his colour, like that of the latter, 
is a bright yellow, and not grey, like that of the ounce, 
His tail is ſhorter than that of either of thoſe animals; his 
hair is longer than the panther's but ſhorter than that of the 
i= | , ounce; it is frizzled while he is young, but ſmooth and 
1 ſtrait when he attains his full growth, 
| The jaguar lives by prey like the tiger; but a lighted 
torch will put him to flight, will deprive him of all courage, 
. all vivacity ; and on ſuch occaſions, eſpecially if already fa- 
1 tiated, one dog alone is ſufficient to give him chace, He: 
ſeems in all reſpeQs to partake of the indolence ariſing from 
1 the nature of the climate; nor does he diſcover any activity 
1 or alertneſs, unleſs when preſſed by hunger. | 
1 Almoſt all the authors who have written the Hiſtory of 


| the New World, have made mention of this animal; ſome 
| under the name of tiger, or leopard, others under the names 
1 which it bears at Brafil, Mexico, &c. They alſo ſpeak of 
f | another animal of the ſame genus, and perhaps indeed of the 
ſame ſpecies, under the name of jaguaret. + 
| Y The jaguar is found in Braſil, in Paraguay, in Tucu- 
1 2 man, in Guiana, in the country of the Amazons, in 
Mexico, and in all parts of South America. The jagua- 


ret appears to have been always more rare, or at leaſt this 
- creature 
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creature has always inhabited ſuch places as are more diſtant 1 
from the haunts of men. | 


Tas CouGuar: (See pl. XVI.) is equal in length, but in- 
ferior in thickneſs to the jaguar. He has a ſmall head, a 
long tail, ſhort hair, which is 2 of one entire colour, a 
lively red, intermixed with a few blackiſh tints, particularly 
on the upper part of the back, His chin is whitiſh, as are 
alſo his neck, and all the inferior parts of his body. Though 
lefs ſtrong chan the jaguar, he is yet to the full as fierce, 
and perhaps more cruel. He appears to be yet more greedy 
of prey 3 nor, when once ſeized, does he ever offer to re- 
linquiſh it till he has fully glutted his appetite, and his blood- 
thirſty fury, - 

This animal is not uncommon in Guiana. Formerly cou- 

ars were known to ſwim over in numbers to the iſland of 
— in order to attack and devour the flocks ; inſomuch, 
that they were conſidered at firſt as a ſcourge to the colony. 
By degrees, however, the ſettlers leflened their number, and 
at length they completely drove thoſe that remained far from 
their habitations. | 

The couguar, by the agility of his body and the 
of his legs, ſeems calculated to run, and to climb trees 
detter than the jaguar. They are both equally remarkable 
for ſloth and cowardice when once glutted with prey; and 
ſeldom. are they known to attack men, unleſs when they 
find them aſleep. I wy delight in the lofty ſhades of foreſts, 
where they hide themſelves in the covert of ſome thick tree, 
in order to dart forth on ſuch animals as paſs by. Though 
they live only upon prey, and quench their thirſt more fre- [| 
quently with blood than with water, yet it has been ſaid [; 
by ſome, that their fleſh js exceedingly palatable. Piſo ſays : 
expreſsly, that it is as good as veal: and Charlevoix and | 
others have compared it to mutton. It is hardly credible, 
however, from the above circumitances, that it can be well 
taſted; and therefore I prefer the teſtimony of Deſmarchais, 
who intimates, that the beſt thing about this animal is his 
ſkin, with which they make houſings for horſes, and thit 
its fleſh is of no value, being generally lean, and of a dif- 
agreeable flavour. 


Tax Lynx (See pl. XVII.) is an animal more commonly 
found in cold than in temperate climates ; and is at leaſt very 
rare in hot ones. It was known to the Greeks andthe Latins. 
* ſays, that the firſt which were ſeen in Rome were 
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brought, in the time of Pompey, from Gaul. At preſent 
they are not ſcen in France, a, few perhaps excepted, be- 
longing, to che Alpine and Pyrenzan Mountains. But the 
Romans, under the name of Gaul, comprehended ſevetal 
northern countries; and, beſides, it is an acknowledged 
truth, that modern France is by no means ſo cold. as was 
ancient Gaul. 4 r 
The moſt beautiful ſkins of the lynx are brought from 
Siberia, as belonging to the lu cervariug; and from Ca- 
nada, as belonging to the Hlis-ceruvnrius; becauſe being, 
like all other animals of the New Continent, ſmaller than 
thoſe of the Old World; in Europe they are compared to a 
wolf in ſize, and in Canada to a wild cat. TR" 
The lynx, of which the ancients have ſaid, that the ſight 
was ſo ſharp as to penetrate opaque bodies, and of which 
the urine was made to poſſeſs the marvellous property. of 
hardening into a ſolid ſubſtance a precious ſtone, called pi 
hyncurius, is an animal which never-exiſted, any more than 
all the properties attributed to it, but in fable, To the true 
lynx this imaginary one has no affinity, but in name. We 
muſt not, therefore, as the generalicy of naturaliſts have 
hitherto done, attribute to the former, which is à real being, 
the properties of this imaginary one, the exiſtence; of which 
Pliny bimſelf does not ſeem diſpoſed to believe, ſince he 
ſpeaks of it only as an extraordinary beaſt, and claſſes it 
with the ſphynx, the pegaſus, and ocher prodigies, or mon- 
ſters, the produce of Æthiopia. | Do &f 
Our Jynx poſſeſſes not the wonderful guality of ſeeing 


* 


through walls; but is has bright eyes, a mild aſpect, and, 


upon the whole, an agrecable and lively appearance. Its 
urine produces not precious ſtones, but like the cat, an 
animal which it nearly reſembles, and of which it retains 
the nh and even the cleanlineſs, it covers it over with 
earth. | * 
The lynx has ſhort legs, and is generally about the {ize 
of the fox. It differs from the Saf a and the ounce in the 
following particulars : it has long hair, its marks or ſpots 
are of a colour leſs lively, and are badly diſpoſed :+ its ears 
are ſurrounded at the extremity by a ſtripe, or rather tuft, 
of black hair; its tail, which is much ſhorter, is black at 
the tip; its eyes have a whitiſh caſt ; and its countenance 
has ſomething in it more agreeable, and leſs ferocious. The 
ſkin of the male is more beautifully marked than that of 
the female. It does not walk or run like the wolf in a pro- 


greſſive motion, but leaps and bounds like the cat. It gains 
| | | | - ts 
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THE CARACAL, OR SYAGUSH, 195 
its ſole ſubſtance by devouring other animals; and theſe it 
will follow to the very tops of trees. Neither can the wild 
cat, the martin, the ermine, nor the ſquirrel, eſcape its 
purſuit. It alſo ſeizes birds, lies in wait for the ſtag, the 
roebuck, and the hare, and with one bound often ſeizes 
them by the throat. When in" poſition of its prey, it firſt 
ſucks the blood of the animal, and then lays open che head, 
in order to devour the brains, This done, it generally 
abandons the victim of its fury, goes in ſearch of freſu prey, 
and is ſeldom known to return to the former; a circum= 
ſtance which has given riſe to the vulgar remark, that of all 
animals the tynx has the ſhorteſt memory. The {kin of this 
animal changes its colour according to the ſeaſon and cli- 
mate, In winter it is in every refpedt better than it is in 
ſummer; and its fleſh, like the fleſh of all beaſts of prey, is 
not proper to eat. | | 


Tux CARAcAt, ox SYAacusn. (See pl. XVII.) Though 
the caracal reſembles the lynx in ſize, in the formation vf the 
body, the aſpect of the head; and though, like that animal, 
it ſeems to have the peculiar and almoſt ſingular character- 
iſtic of a ſtripe of black hair at the extremity of the ears, 
Ido not ſcruple, nevertheleſs, from their diſagreement in 
other reſpects, to treat of them as animals of different ſpecies. 

The caracal is not ſpotted like the lynx'; it has hair 
rougher and ſhorter, its tail is larger, and of an un form 
colour; its ſnout is more elongated ; in appearance it is leſs 
mild, and in diſpoſition it is fiercer. The lynx is an inha- 
bitant of the cold, or at moſt of the temperate regions; the 
caracal is only found in the hot countries; and it is as much 
from their difference in diſpoſition and climate that I have 
judged them to be of two different ſpecies, as from the in- 
ſpection and compariſon of the animals themſelves. 

The caracal is common in Barbary, in Arabia, and in 
all thoſe countries which are inhabited by the lion, the 
panther, and the ounce ; like them it depends on prey for 
its ſubſiſtence; but, unlike them, from its inferior fize, its 
inferior ſtrength, to procure that prey it has much difficulty. 
Hardly, indeed, has it aught to ſubſiſt on but what the 
more potent carnivorous animals are diſpoſed to leave for it. 
It keeps at a diſtance from the panther, becauſe that animal 
exerciſes its cruelty even after he is ſatisfied with food; but 
i: follows. the lion, who, when the immediate cravings of 
his appetite are gratified, is of à diſpoſition altogether un- 
hoſtile. From the refuſe of what this noble animal has 


deroured, the caracal frequently-enjoys a comfortable meal. 
O 2 Son. e- 
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Sometimes, eyen while the other is in ſearch of prey, de- 
pending on its agility in climbing the trees, it accotnpanies 
13 him at a certain diſtance, and when ſelf preſeryation feenis 
* to render it neceſſary, pcrehing itſelf aloft, it braves the 
7 fury of the lion, who cannot aſcend after it like” the panther. 
til For all theſe reaſons it is, that the caracal has been called 
"| : the © lion's guide,” the © lion's provider ;” and that the 
'F lion, whoſe ſmell is far from being acute, is faid to employ 
1 tais animal to find out prey for him by its ſcent, of which, 
ih for its trouble, it enjoys the remains, when its maſter is 
10 ſatisfied. | 1 
| The caracal is about the ſize of a fox, but much fiercer, 
[| 


| and fironger. It has been known to attack, tear in 
Al pieces, and deſtroy in a few minutes, a large dog, who, 
1 fighting for his life, defended himſelf with all his ſtrength. 
| l It is very difficult to tame this animal; yet, if taken when 
|; | very young, and afterwards reared with eare, it may be 
1 trained to the chace, to which it is by nature inclined, and 
in which it is ſure to ſucceed, provided it is not let looſe 
but againſt ſuch animals as are its inferiors, and unable to 
reſiſt it. Should it be a fervice of danger, with every ex- 
preſſion of reluctance it declmes it. In India they make 
uſe of this animal to take hares, rabbits, and even large birds, 
all of which it ſurpriſes, and ſeizes with ſingular addreſs and 
facility. | | 


Tux Hy #xNa. (See pl. XVII.) So ftriking, and even fo 
ſingular are the characteriſtics of the hyæna, that it is hatdly 
poſſible to be deceived by them. It is, perhaps, the only = 
druped which has but four toes to either the fore or bind feet; 
like the badger it has an aperture under the tail, which does 

not penetrate into the interior parts of the body; its ears 
are long, ſtrait, and bare; its head is more ſquare and 
ſhorter than that of the wolf; its legs, the hind ones eſpe- 
cially, are longer; its eyes are placed like thote of the dog; 
the hair of its body, and its mane, are of a dark pref; with 
a ſmall intermixture of yellow and black, diſpofed all along 
in waves; and though in fize it equals the wolf, yet it has a 
contracted appearance, on which account alohe it could ever 

11 have been conſidered as ſmaller than that animal. 
| This folitary creature reſides inthe caverns. of mountains, 
, 1 in the elefts of rocks, or in dens, which it has formed for 
| itſelf under the eartb. Tnough taken ever ſo young, it is 
1 yet incapable of being tamed. It lives by depredation, 
| like the wolf; bur it is a ſtronger animal, and ſeemingly 
more daring. It ſometimes attacks man, carries off * 
ollows 
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follows. the flocks, breaks open the ſheep-cotes by night, 
and ravages with à yoracity. inſatiable. By night alſo its 
eyes ſhine; and it is maintained that he ſees better than in 
the day, It we may credit all the naturaliſts who ave 
treated of this animal, its. cry reſembles the ſobs or reachings 
of a man in A violent fit of vomiting z but, according to 
Kempfer, Who was an ear-witnels of the fact, it ſounds like 
the lowing, of 2 calf. 8 | | 

The hyæna defends itſelf againſt the lion, ſtands in no 
awe of the panther, and attacks the ounce, which is inca- 
pable of re ſting it. When at a loſs for other prey, it 
ſcrapes up the earth with its feet, and devours the carcaſes 
both of animals and men, which, in the countries that it 
inhabits, are interred promiſcuouſly in the fields. We find 
this creature in almoſt all the hot climates of Africa, and of 
Alia ; and it ſeems probable that the animal called far t, 
at Madagaſcar, which reſembles the wolf in figure, but 
which is larger, ſtronger, and more cruel, may, in fact, be 
the byeng. A ſpecies is found at the Cape of Good Hope, 
which is of a reddiſh brown, with round black ſpots, (See 

XVI.) and is, on that account, called the Tiger Mol. 
t differs neither in its manners nor its appetites from the 
common hyæna. | | | 

Of few animals, have ſo many abſurd ſtories been told 
as of that we are now treating of. The ancients have 
gravely written, that the hyæna is male and female alter- 
nately. It plainly - appears, however, that the circumſtance 
which gave riſe to this fable, is, the opening in the form of 
a cleft, which both the male and the female have, inde- 
pendently of the parts deſtined for the purpoſes of genera- 
tion. It has, moreover, been affirmed, that this creature 
could imitate the human voice, that it remembered the names 
of the ſhepherds, called' to them, charmed them, rendered 
them motionleſs ; that, at the ſame time, it gave chace to 
the ſhepherdefles, cauſed them to forget their flocks, to be 
diſtracted with love, &c. All theſe things might ſurely hap- 
pen without the intervention of an hyæna; and I conclude 
tis article, in order to avoid” the reproach which is due to 
Pliny, of ſeeming to take a pleaſure in compiling and pub- 


liſhing fables. 


Tun CiveT AND THE ZineT. (See pl. XVIII.) The 
generality of naturaliſts have been of opinion, that there is 
only one ſpecies of animals that furniſhes the perfume 
known by the name of civet, Two animals that funrith it, 
however, are eafily diſtinguiſhable, * v 45 
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To the firſt of 'theſe animals T have appropriated its oh 
gina] rame'of tive ; and te the ſecond; for ame fake of d. 
tinction, k have given thut of Abet 
This latter animal differs frotiy che divert, in having 4 
body longer and leis ticket a ſnout flattet, Wee Henson 
and fomewhat concave dt the upper part; its Hair is much 
ſhorter and ſoſter; it has no mane, no black under the eyes 
or upon the cheeks. All theſe characteriſtios ure peodliar 
to, and very remarkable in, the eivet. Some -travellers had 
already ſuſpected that there were two ſpecies of civetsy but 
no pefſon had diſtinguiſhed them with ſuffieient accuracy to 
deſcribe them. DONE ee tuo | 20114 gelgmin. 
Theſe animals have beem called mit- cats, or i civet-catsy 
they have nothing in common with the cat. They a- 
ther reſemble the fox, eſpecially in the head. Their coat is 
diverſified with ſtripes and ſpots; a cireumftance which has 
oceaſioned them to be miſtaken for ſmall panthers, by per- 
ſons Who had only Teen them at a diſtance. In every other 
reſpect, however, they differ from the panther. The per- 
fume of the civet is very ſtrong, and that of t he zibet is ſo 
tocaesnsen. sog he ee bns : 20g: 917 nt oridt 25 
This humour is found in the opening: which each of theſe 
animals has in the neighbourhood of the parts of genera- 
tion; and though the odour is ſo ſtrong, it is yet agtecable, 
even when it iſſues from the body of the animal. The per- 
fume of the civet we muſt not confound with muſk, which 
is a ſanguineous humour obtained from an animal altogether 
different from either the eivet, or the zibet. 
The civets, though natives of the hotteſt climates of 
Africa, and of Aſia, are yet capable of living in temperate, 
and even in cold countries, provided they are carefully de- 
fended from the injuries of the air, and prouided with deli- 
cate and ſucculent food. In Holland, where no ſmall emo- 
lument is derived from their perfume, they are frequentiy 
reared. The perfume of Amſterdam is eſteemed preferably” . 
to that which is brought from the Levant; oritke Indies, 
which is generally leſs genuine. That which is imported 
from Guinea would be the beſt of any, were it not that the 
Negroes,” as well as the Indians and the people of the Le- 
vant, adulterate it with mixtures of laudanum, ſtorax, and 
other balſam ic and odorous dogs. } OUR 03 . 
Thoſe who! breed theſe animals for the ſake of their per- 
fuine; put them in a long and narrow ſort of a box; in which 
they cannot turn. This box the perſon. who is employed 
to collect the perſume opens behind, for this purpoſe, twice 
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or thrice a eee; and, dragging the animal which is gen- 

fined in it back ward by the tail, he keeps it in this poſition 
by a bar before. his done, he takes out the ciyet with a, 
{mall ſpoon, carefully ſeraping wich it, all the while, the - 
interior coats of the qipuck.:; The perfume thus obtained is 

put into a veſſelʒ and every care is taken to keep ãt cloſely, 
ſhutes och 19bay 325id on am on Ai ; 19ttot bas 19nd 

The quantity which. a. ſingle animal will afford, depends 
E its appetite, and the quality of its nouriſhment. 
t yields more, in proportion as it is more delicately and 
2 fed. Raw fleſh haſhed ſmall, eggs, rice, ſmall. 
animals, birds, young fowls, and particularly fiſhy are the 
food in which the civet moſt delig ts. 

As to the reſt, the civet is a wild, fierce; animal, and, 
though ſometimes tamed, is yet never thoroughly familiar. 
Its teeth are ſtrong and ſharp ; but its cla ws are feeble; and 
blunt, It is light and active, and lives by prey, purſuing 
birds, and other ſmall animals, Which it is able to over- 
come. They are ſometimes ſeen . into yards and 
outhouſes; like the fox, in order to carry off poultry. Their 
eyes ſhine in the night; and it is very probable that they 
ſe better — chan by day. When they fail of animal 
food they are found to ſubſiſt upon roots and fruits. They 
yery ſeldom drink; nor do they ever inhabit humid ground; 
but in burning ſands, and in atid mountains, they cheers 


fully remain. tt 
Tux GrxETT (See pl. XVII.) is an animal ſmaller than 
the civets. It has a long body, ſhort legs, a ſharp ſnout, and 
a lender head. Its fur; which is exceedingly ſmooth and ſoft, 
is of an aſh- colour, glaſſy, and marked with black ſtripes, 
which are ſeparate upon the ſides, but which unite: upon the 
back, It has alſo upon the neck a kind of mane, or longiſh 
hair, which forms a black ſtreak from the head to the tail. 
which laſt is as long as the body, and is marked with ſeven. or 
eight rings, from the inſertion to the tip, which are alter- - 
nately black and white. | | | 
Le genett has under the tail, and in the very ſame place 
with the civets, an opening, or pouch, in which is ſeparated 
a kind of perfume reſembling civet, but leſs ſtrong, and apt 
ſooner to evaporate. It is an animal ſomewhat-larger than 
the martin, which it ſtrongly reſembles, not only in the form 
of the body, but alſo in diſpoſition and habit, and from 
which it ſeems chiefly to differ in being more ealily tamed; | 
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quickly, as well as more completely, than that of the part 
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Taz OnDATRA, and the DzsMAn, are two animals 


which muſt not be confounded, though they have both been 
denominated muſt-rats, and though they have a few common 
characteriſtics, 

The ondatra, or muſk-rat of Canada, differs from the 
deſman in having its toes all ſeparated from each other, in 
having eyes very conſpicuous, and a ſnout very ſhort; 
whereas of the deſman, or muſk-rat of Muſcovy, the toes of 
the hind feet are united by a membrane. The tail of both 
is flat; and not only in this circumſtance, but in a number 
of eſſential characteriſties, they differ from the pilori, or muſk. 
rat of the Antilles, | 

The ondatra is of the ſize of a ſmall rabbit, and of the 
form of a rat. Its head is ſhort, and ſimilar to that of the 
water- rat; its hair is ſoft and gloſſy, with a very thick 
down underneath, nearly like that of the beaver ; its tail is 


long, and though of a different form, covered neverthelek 
with ] 


ittle ſcales, in the ſame manner as thoſe of other rats, 
Tts ears are very ſhort, but not uncovered, like thoſe of the 
domeſtic rat; being furniſhed with hair, both outwardly and 
inwardly, 

The ftriking ſingularities which have been remarked in 
the ondatra, are, firſt, the force and great expanſion of the 
muſcles of the ſkin, which enables the animal, by contracting 
its ſkin, to compreſs its body, and reduce it to a ſmaller 
ſize; ſecondly, the ſuppleneſs of the falſe ribs, which per- 
mits a contraction of the body ſo conſiderable, that the 
muſk-rat is known to obtain an eaſy entrance intò holes too 
narrow for the admiſſion of animals much ſmaller than 
itſelf; thirdly, the manner in which the female voids her 
urine, the urethra not terminating as in other peds, 
but at a hairy eminence ſituated over the os pubis ; fou 
the teſtes, which, as in other rats, are ſituated on 
fide of the anus, become prodigiouſly large while the ardour 
for propagation laſts ; and, laſtly, we learn, that the vellels 


which contain the muſk or perfume of this animal, under 


the form of a milky humour, and which adjoin to the parts 


of generation, undergo the ſame changes; that during the 


rutting ſeaſon, they enlarge and ſwell to a very great de- 

ee; that then the perfume is — ſtrong, and 
Tnübiy to be diſtinguiſhed at a conſiderable diſtance ; but 
that at the expiration of this period, they become wrinkled, 
they decay, and are at length totally effaced. The change 
in the bags which contain the perfume is effected more 
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of generation. They are common to both ſexes, and con- 
tan a very copious milky ſubſtance, while the animals are 
actually in heat. ? 1 * al 
As the ondatra belongs to the ſame country as the beaver z 
as, like that animal, it is fond of water; and as, tho 


ſmaller, it bay yet nearly the ſame figure, the ſame colour, 
the ſame Kin of hair, they have been often compared with 
each other. - f 3 | 

In diſpoſition and inſtinct alſo, theſe animals bear a con- 
fiderable reſemblance to each other. Like the beavers, the 
ondatras live in ſociety during the winter. They form 
little dwellings, about two feet and a half, and ſometimes 
more, in diameter; and in theſe there is often found an 
aſſociation of ſeveral families. To ſuch habitations they 
do not reſort in order to ſleep for five or ſix months, like the 
marmots ; their only object is, to obtain from them a ſhelter 
from the inclemency of the weather, They are of a round 
form, and are covered with a kind of dome about a fopt 
thick, The materials of which they are compoſed are 
ruſhes and certain herbs interweaved together, and confoli- 
dated with ſome clay, which they previouſly prepare for 
that purpole with their feet. | 

Theſe animals breed once a year, and generally produce 
five or fix at a time. So ſtrong are their fore-teeth, and ſo 
excellently calculated for gnawing, that when one of them 
is ſhut up in a box, it preſently makes a hole to eſcape 
through, let the wood be ever ſo hard. | 

Theſe animals are little inclined to ferocity, and, when 
taken young, are eaſily tamed. In the very early period of 
life they are alſo, which might not be expected, exceeding 
handſome; for then the long, and almoſt uncovered tai 
which renders their figure very diſagreeable afterwards, is 
very ſhort. They play with all the innocence and ſpright- 
lineſs of young cats; they never bite, and with eaſe might 

» 


be reared, were it not for the circumſtance. of their 
noxtous ſmell; | | | 
Vol. I. 0 . CHAP, 
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Tux Pxccary, ox A MONG the animals of the New 
MEex1can Hoc. ] 41 World, we meet with few ſpecies 
(See pl. XVIII.) more numerous, or more remarkable, 
than that of the peccary, or Mexican hog. At the firſt glance, 
this animal refembles our wild boar, or rather the hog of Siam, 
which, as we have already obſerved, is, like our domeſtic 
hog, nothing more than a variety of the wild boar, or wild 
hog ; and for this reaſon it has been called the boar or hog of 
America. The peccary, however, is of a diſtinct ſpecies, 
and differs from the hog in a number of charaQteriſtics, 
both external and internal. It is leſs corpulent, and its 
legs are ſhorter; in the ſtomach and inteſtines there is a 
difference of conformation ; it has no tail, and its briſtles 
are much ſtronger than thoſe of the wild boar ; and, laſtly, 
it has, upon that part of the back which borders upon the 
buttocks, an opening from which there is diſcharged an 
ichorous humour of a very diſagreeable ſmell. The peccary 
is the only animal which has an opening in the region of 
the body. In the civets, the badger, and the genett, the 
reſervoir for the perfume is ſituated beneath the parts of ge- 
neration; and in the muſk animals we find it under the 


belly. 

The peccary niay be rendered a domeſtic animal, like the 
hog, and has, pretty nearly, the ſame habits and natural 
inclinations. It feeds upon the ſame aliments ; and its 
fleſh, though more dry and lean than that of the hog, is not 
unpalatable. | ; 

Theſe animals are extremely numerous in all the parts ot 
South America. They generally go in herds of two or 
three hundred together, and unite, like hogs, in the defence 
of each other. They are particularly fierce when their 
young are attempted to be taken from them, I hey ſur- 
round the plunderer, attack him without fear, and fre- 
quently make his life the forfeit of his raſhneſs. 1 
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In its native country, the -peccary is rather fond of the 
mountainous parts, than of the low and level grounds; it 
ſeems to delight neither in the marſhes, nor the mud, like 
our hogs; it keeps among the woods, where it ſubſiſts upon 
wild fruits, roots, and vegetables; it is alſo an unceaſin 
enemy to the lizard, the toad, and all the ſerpent kinds wit 
which the uncultivated foreſts of the New Continent 
abound. As ſoon as it perceives a ſerpent, or a viper, it at 
once ſeizes it with its fore hoofs and teeth, ſkins it in an in- 
ſtant, and devours the fleſh, | | 

The peccary, like the hog, is very prolific ; the young 
ones follow the dam, and do not ſeparate from her till they 
have come to perfection, If taken at firſt, they are very 
eaſily tamed, and foon loſe all their natural ferocity ; they, 
however, never diſplay any remarkable ſigns of docility. 
They only continue to do no miſchief; and they may be 
permitted to run tame, without ap N any dangerous 
conſequences. They ſeldom ſtray far from home; they re- 
turn of themſelves to the ſty, and do not quarrel among each 
other, except when they happen to be fed in common. 
When enraged, they draw their breath with great force, and 
their briſtles point upwards; nor, on ſuch occaſions, can 
theſe be ſaid ſo much to reſemble the briftles of the wild 
boar as the ſharp armour of the hedge-hog. 


Tux RovssETTE OR GREAT TERNNAT Bar“, 
THE ROUGETTE, OR LESSER TERNAT BAT , AND 
THE VAMPYRE, OR SPECTRE f.] The rouſſette, and 
the rougette, (See pl. XIX.) ſeem to form two diſ- 
tinck ſpecies, which, however, are ſo full of reſem- 
blances to each other, that they ought not to be preſented 
alunder. The latter differs from the former ſolely in the 
ze of the body, and the colours of the hair. The rouſſette, 
whoſe hair is of a reddiſh brown, is in length nine inches, 
from the tip of the noſe to the inſertion of the tail, and in 
breadth three feet, when the membranes, which ſerve it for 
wings, are fully extended. The rougette, whoſe hair is of 
a reddiſh aſh-colour, is hardly more than five inches and a 
half in length, and two feet in breadth ; and its neck is 
half encireſed with a ſtripe of hair of a lively red, inter- 


* Vulgarly called the fying dog, and, by the generality of naturaliſts, 
the great bat of Madagaſcar. | 
T Vulgarly called he red-necked flying dog. 
An American animal, which has hitherto been ſolely indicated 
under the vague names of the greut American bat, or flying 42 of New 
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Jain. 
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mixed with orange-colour, of which we perceive no veſtige 
on the neck of the rouſſette. "They both belong nearly to 
the ſame hot climates of the Old Continent. We meet with 
them in Madagaſcar, in the ifland of Bourbon, in Ternat, 
in the Philippine, and other 1flands of the Indian Archipe- 
Jago, where, indeed, they ſeem to be more common than 
in the neighbouring continents. 

In the hotter countries of the New World, we likewiſe 
meet with another flying quadruped, of which we know not 
the American name, but to which I will affix the denomi. 
nation of ſpectre, or vampyre, becauſe it ſucks the blood of 
men, and of animals, while they are aſleep, without cauſing 
even ſufficient pain to awake them. This American animal 
is of a ſpecies different from thoſe of the rouſſette and the 
rougette, which are both to be found ſolely in Africa, and 


in the ſouthern parts of Aſia, 


The ſpectre is ſmaller than the rougette, which is itſelf 
ſmaller than the rouſſette. The former, when it flies, ſeems 
to be of the ſize of a pigeon; the ſecond of the fize of a 
raven; and the third of the fize of a large hen. Of both 
the rouſſette, and the rougette, the head is tolerably well 
ſhaped; the ears are ſhort, and the noſe is very round, and 
nearly in form like that of a dog. Of the ſpectre, on tie 
contrary, the noſe is more elongated; the aſpect is as hi- 
deous as that of the uglieſt bats; the head is unſhapely, 
and the ears large, very open, and very itraight ; its noſe 
is disfigured; its noſtrils reſemble a tunnel, and have a 
membrane at the top, which riſes up in the form of a ſharp 


horn, or cock's comb, and greatly heightens the deformity 


of its face. | 
There is no doubt, therefore, but that the ſpecies of the 


ſpectre is different from thoſe of the rouſſette and the 
rougette. It is an] animal rot leſs miſchievous than it is 
deformed ; it is the peſt of man, the torment and the 
deſtruction of animals. In confirmation of this truth, a 
more authentic teſtimony cannot be produced than that of 
M. de la Condamine.“ The bats,” fays he, „ which 
« ſuck the blood of horſes, of mules, and even of men, when 
« they do not guard againſt it by ſleeping under the ſhelter 
« of a pavilion, are a ſcourge common to moſt of the hot 
« countries of America, Of theſe there are ſome of a 
« monſtrous ſize. At Borja, and ſeveral other places, they 
4 have entirely deſtroyed the large cattle which the miſ- 
« ſionaries had brought thither, and which had begun to 


« multiply.” 
"Ire jf ©! a The 
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The rouſſette and rougette are larger, ſtronger, and per- 
haps yet more miſchievous than the vampyre; but, it is | 
open force, and in the day as well as in the night, that they 
commit hoſtilities. Fowls and fmall animals are the objects 
of their deſtructive fury; they even attack men, and bite 
their faces moſt cruelly; but no traveller has accuſed them 


of (urprifing men and animals, while aſleep, and of taking 


ſuch opportunities to ſuck their blood. 

All theſe bats are animals carnivorous, voracious, and 
poſſeſſed of an appetite for every thing that offers. In a 
dearth of fleſh or fiſh, they feed on vegetables and fruits of 
every kind. As they are fond of the juice of the palm- 
tree, ſo it is eaſy to take them by placing in the .neighbour- 
hood of their retreat a few veſſels filled with palm-tree 
water, or any other fermented liquor, with which they in- 
toxicate themſelves, They faſten to, and ſuſpend them- 
ſelves from trees with their claws. They are uſually ſeen 
in troops, and more ſo by night than by day; places which 
are much frequented they ſhun; and their favourite reſidence 
is in the deſerted parts of iſlands. 

We have frequently thought it worth while to examine 
how it is poſſible that theſe animals ſhould fuck the blood of 
a perſon aſleep, without cauſing, at the ſame time, a pain ſo 
ſenſible as to awake him. Were they to cut the fleſh with 
their teeth, or with their claws, the pain of the bite would 
effectually rouſe any of the human ſpecies, however foundly 
aſleep. With their tongue only, then, it is poſſible for them 
to make ſuch minute apertures in the ſkin, as to imbibe the 
blood through them, and to open the veins without cauſing 
an acute pain. 

The tongue of the vampyre we have not had an oppor- 
tunity to obſerve ; but that of ſeveral rouſſettes, which Mr, 
Daubenton has attentively examined, ſeems to indicate the 
poſſibility of the fact. It is ſharp, and full of prickles di- 
rected backward ; and it appears, that theſe prickles, or 
points, from their exceeding minuteneſs, may be inſinuated 
into the pores of the ſkin, may enlarge them, and may 
e them ſo deep, as to command a flow of the blood 
the continued ſuction of the tongue. But we can only 
conjecture upon a fact of which all the circumſtances are im- 
perfectly known to us, and of which ſome are perhaps 
exaggerated, or erroneouſly related, by the writers who have 
tranſmitted them to us. | 


IAE FLyixG SQUIRREL (See pl. XX. ) is of a particular 
ſpecies, and reſembles in few particulars either the ſquirrel or 


the 
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the rat. He is more common in America than in Europe, 
where he is ſeldom ſeen, except in Lithuania and Rutka. 
This little animal dwells upon trees, like the ſquirrel; he 
goes from branch to branchz and when he leaps upon another 
tree, his ſkin, which hangs looſe on both ſides of his body, 
is ſtretched forward by his fore legs, and backward by the 
hind-legs, and encreaſes the ſurface of his body, without 
adding to its weight, and conſequently retards his fall; fo 
that this animal reaches, in one leap, a great diſtance, 
This motion is not like the flight of a bird, neither like 
the fluttering of a bat; both which motions are performed 
by ftriking the air with repeated vibrations. fe is one 
ſingle leap, caufed by the firſt impulſe, the motion of which 
is only prolonged, and laſts longer, as the body of the ani- 
mal, preſenting to the air greater ſurface, finds a greater 
reſiſtance, and falls more ſlowly. 

The flying ſquirrel is eaſily tamed ; but he often flies; 
and he mult be kept in a cage, or tied with a ſmall chain. 
He feeds upon bread, fruit, feeds ; he is remarkably fond of 
the buds and ſhoots of the birch and pine trees. He does 
not ſeek after nuts and almonds, like the ſquirrel. He makes 
2 bed of leaves, in which he buries himſelf, and upon which 
he lies in the day time, and leaves it in the night, or when 
preſſed by hunger, As he has little agility, he becomes ea- 

ily the prey of martins, and other animals, which climb up 
the trees ; ſo that the ſpecies is not greatly multiplied, although 
they have commonly three or four young at a time, 


THE GREY SQUIRREL (See pl. XVIII.) is found in the 
northern parts of both continents. He is in ſhape like a com- 
mon ſquirrel; the outward difference conſiſts in his ſize : he 
is larger than ſquirrels generally are ; the colour of his hair is 
not red, but light, or deep grey; and his ears are not ſo hairy 
towards the extremity, as thoſe of our ſquirrels, Many au- 
thors think the ſpecies-is different in Europe and. America; 
that the grey ſquirrels of Europe are of the common kind, 
and that they change their colour according to the ſeaſon, in 
the northern climates. Without denying abſolutely this 
aſſertion, which does not ſeem ſufficiently proved, we look 
upon the grey ſquirrel of Europe and America as the ſame 
animal, and as a diſtinct ſpecies, ſeparated from that of 
common ſquirrels, who are found in the northern parts of 
both continents, being of the ſame ſize and of the fame 
colour ; that is, of a red, more or leſs bright, according to 


we temperature of the country. ws 
| | Ne 
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We have very little information with regard to the grey 
ſquirrel, Fernandez ſays, that the grey, or blackiſh ſquir- 
rel of America dwells commonly upon trees, particularly 
pines ; that he feeds upon fruits and ſeeds ; that he provides 
his proviſion for the winter, and heaps it up in. ſome hol- 
low tree, where he retires during the winter. The grey 
ſquirrel alſo differs from the others in making his neſt at the 
top of trees like birds. | 


Treg PALM-$QUIRREL, (See pl. XVIII.) AND THoSE OF 
BARBARY AND SWITZERLAND. ] The palm-ſquirrel is as 
large as a rat, or a ſmall ſquirrel ; he lives upon the palm-trees, 
from which he takes his name: ſome call him the palmiſt- rat, 
and others the palm-tree ſquirrel ; and as he is neither of the 
ſpecies of a rat nor a ſquirrel, we ſhall call him palmiſt. His 
head is very near of the ſame form as that of the ſhort-tailed 
field- mouſe, and covered with rough hair; his long tail does 
not lie on the ground, like that of the rat : he carries it erect 
vertically, without however laying it on his body, as the 
ſquirrel; it is covered with hair longer than that of his body, 
but much ſhorter than the hair of the fquirrel's tail: his 
back is variegated with white and brown ſtripes, which diſ- 
tinguiſh the palmiſt from all other animals, except the ſquir- 
rels of Barbary and Switzerland. - 

As for the ſquirrel of Barbary, as he is of the ſame con- 
tinent, and of the ſame climate, of the ſame ſize, and very 
near the ſame form as the palmiſt, one ſhould be inclined 
to think, that they are both of the ſame ſpecies, with ſome 
variety; yet there is ſtil] reaſon to believe them different 
animals. The ſquirrel of Barbary has the head and forehead 
more crooked, the ears longer, the tail more buſhy than the 
palmiſt ; he is more like a rat than a ſquirrel. The ſquir- 
rel of Barbary has four white ſtripes, and the palmiſt has no 
more than three: the white {ſtripe is on the palmiſt's back- 
bone; on the contrary, that of the ſquirrel of Barbary on 
the ſame part of his body is brown and red. Theſe ani- 
mals, indeed, have very nearly the ſame habits, and are of 
the ſame nature as the common ſquirrel. They are both of 
an elegant form; their coat with white ſtripes is more va- 
luable than that of the ſquirrel ; their ſhape is ſhorter, their 
body lighter, and their motions quicker, The palmiſt, and 
the ſquirrel of Barbary, dwell on trees like the common 
ſquirrel, but the Swiſs ſquirrel lives upon earth, and, The 
the field- mouſe, forms a retreat that the water cannot pene- 
trate; he is alſo leſs docile and leſs gentle than the two others; 
he bites without mercy, (except he is lately tamed :) he is 

more 
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more like a rat, or a field-mouſe, than a ſquirrel, by in- 
ſtinct and nature. 6 F 


Trae TAMANOIR, THE T AMANDYA, AND. THE Fours 


MILLER, OR ANT-EATSR: ]- South America produces 


three ſpecies of animals, with a long ſnout, a ſmall mouth . 
and no teeth; their tongues, of a round form, are remarks. 


ably long; with which they penetrate into the ants neſts, 


and draw out the ants, which is their principal food. The 
firſt of theſe ant-eaters is that which the Braſilians call 
tamandua guacu or great tamandua, to whom the French 
ſettled in America have given the name of tamanoir. This 
animal is about four feet in length from the extremity of 
the ſnout to the origin of its tail; his hcad is fourteen or 


fifteen inches long, his ſnout ſtretches out to a great length; 
his tail, two feet and a half long, is covered with rough hair 


which is more than a foot in length; his neck is ſhort, his 
head narrow, his eyes black and ſmall, his eats round, his 


tongue thin, more than two feet long, which he folds again 
in his mouth, after he draws it entirely out. His legs are 


but one foot high; the fore-legs are a little higher and 


more flender than thoſe behind: he has round feet; the 


fore feet are armed with four claws, the two middle ones 
are the longeſt ; thoſe behind have five claws. The hair of 


his head and body is black and white; this animal turns his, 


tail up on his back, and covers with it his whole: body, 


when he is inclined to ſleep, or wants to ſhelter himſelf 


from the rain or the heat of the ſun, The long hair, of his 


tail and of his body is not round in all its extent; it is flat 
towards the end, and feels like dry graſs. He waves his 
tail frequently and haſtily when he is irritated, but it hangs 


down when he is compoſed, and he fweeps the way with it 
as he goes. The tamanoir walks flowly ; a man can eaſily) 


overtake him in running: his feet ſeem leſs calculated to 


walk than to climb, and to jaſten round bodies; and he 
holds ſo faſt a branch or a flick, that it is not poſſible to 


ſnatch either from him. 


The ſecond of theſe animals is that which the Ameri- 
cans call tamandua. He is much ſmaller than the tama- 


noir; he is not above eighteen inches from the extremities 


of the ſnout to the rump: his head is five inches long, his 


ſnout crooked, and underneath flat and long: he has a tail 


ten inches long, without hair at the end; his ears are 


ereR, and about an inch in length; his tongue is round; 


eight inches long, and placed in a ſort of gutter or a9 
| * 
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danal within the lower jaw; his legs are not above four 
inches in height, his feet are of the fame form, and have 
the ame number of claws as the tamanoir. He climbs, 
and holds faſt a branch, or a ſtick, like the tamanoir; and 
his march is equally low: He does not cover himſelf with 
his tail, which cannot ſhelter him; being almoſt bare; the 
hair of the fore-part is ſhorter than that of the tamanoir 
when he fleeps he hides his head under his neck and his fore- 


legs. 

The third of theſe animals is that which the naturaliſts 
of Guiana call ouatiricuaou ; and the French fourmillier, 
or ant-eater. He is ſtill much ſmaller than the tamandua, 
being not above ſix or ſeven inches in length from the ex- 
tremity of the ſnout to the tail: his head is tyo inches long; 
the ſnout is not near ſo long as that of the tamanoir or the 
tamandua ; his tail is ſeven inches in length, is bent under- 
neath, and bare at the end; his tongue is narrow, long, 
and flat; his neck is almoſt bare, the head is large in pro- 
portion to the body, his eyes placed low, at a little diſtance 
from the corners of the mouth, his ears are ſmall, and hid- 
den by the hair; his legs are but three inches in height, the 
fore feet have no more than two claws, the outward is much 
longer than the inward one; the hind-feet have four claws, 
the hair of the body is about nine lines long: he feels 
ſmooth, his colour is ſhining, diverſified with red and yel- 
low ; his feet are not made to walk; but to climb, and 
to take hold of branches of trees, on which he hangs himſelf 
by the extremity of his tail. = 

Theſe three animals, ſo different in the ſize and propor- 
tions of the body, have, nevertheleſs, many things in com- 
mon, as to conformation and their natural inſtinct. All 
three feed upon ants, and ſuck honey and other liquid and 
viſcous ſubſtances ; they gather quickly crums of bread and 
ſmall pieces of meat; they are tamed and domeſticated eaſily; 
they can ſubſiſt a long while without food ; they do not 
ſwallow all the liquor which they keep in their mouth, one 
part of it iſſues out of their noſtrils ; they commonly ſleep in 
the day time, and change their ſtation in the night; they go 
ſo flowly, that a man may overtake them eaſily whilt run- 
ning in open ground. The ſavages eat their fleſh, which 
has, however, an unſavoury taſte, 

The tamanoir looks at a diſtance like a great fox, and for 
that reaſon ſome travellers call him the American. fox: he 
is ſtrong enough to defend himſelf againſt a large dog, and 


even a jaguar; when he is attacked he fights ſtanding on 
Vor. I. | P his 
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nor ſmother them with their weight. 
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his hind legs, like the bear, and makes uſe of his fore-claws, 
Which are murdering weapons, for his protection 3, after- 
wards he lies on bis back to uſe his hind-legs, and in this 
ſituation he is almoſt inyincible, fights with obſtinacy till 
the laſt extremity; and even after he has put his adverſary 
to death, he keeps hold of him a lo:ig while. He is covered 
with long buſhy hair, and a very thick ſkin; beſides, his 
fleſh is remarkably hard, and he ſeldom loſes his life in theſe 
engagements. ,  -. | ; | 
The tamanoir, the tamandua, and the fourmillier, are na- 
tives of the hotteſt;climates only of America; they are found 
in Brazil, in Guiana, and in the country of the Amazons, 
&c. they do not breed in Canada, nor in the other frozen 
regions of the New World, and do not belong conſequent]; 
to the Ancient Continent. 


THE PancoLin,. (See pl. XX.) and PHATAGIN; ov 
THE SHORT AND LONG-TAILED MaNIs.] Theſe animals 
are commonly known under the name of ſcaly lizards ; but 
we reject this denomination; _ iſt, becauſe it is a compound; 


Adly, becauſe it is ambiguous, and applied to both ſpecies ; 


3dly, becauſe it is wrongly imagined; theſe animals being 
not only of another kind, but even of another claſs than 
the Iizards, which are oviparous reptiles, while the pango- 
lin and the phatagin are viviparous quadrupeds. _ | 
All the lizards are wholly covered, even under the belly, 
with a ſleek ſpeckled ſkin, reſembling ſcales, but the pan- 
golin and the phatagin have no ſcales under their throat, on 
the breaſt, or the belly; the phatagin, like the other 
quadrupeds, has hair on all theſe under parts of the body; 
the pangolin has nothing but a ſmooth ſkin without hair. 


The ſcales with which all the other parts of the body dt 


theſe two animals are clothed and covered, do not tick to 
the ſin ; they are only fixed and inherent to it underneath; 


they are moveable like the prickles of the  porcup'ne. - 
Theſe ſcales are fo large, ſo hard, and ſo ſharp, that they 


frighten and diſcourage all animals of prey; it is an offen- 


five armour which wounds while it reſiſts. 


The moſt cruel and the moſt voracious animals, fuch as 


the tiger and the panther, make but uſcleſs efforts to deyour 
theſe armed animals; they tread upon them, roll them, but 


when they attempt to ſeize them, they are grievouſly wound- 
ed; they can neither terrify them by violence, nor bruiſe, 
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When the pangolin and the phatagin contract themſelves, 
they do not take, as the hedge-hog, a globular and uniform 
figure, they form an oblong, coat of armour ; but their thick 
and long tail remains outward, and incircles their bodies; 
{his exterior, part, by which it ſeems theſe animals might 
otherwiſe be ſeized, carries its own defence; it is covered 
with ſcales equally hard and ſharp with thoſe with which 
the body is clothes, and as it is convex above, and flat be- 
low, in the form of half a pyramid; the ſides are covered 
with ſquare ſcales folded in a right-angle, as thick and as 
ſharp as the others, ſo that the tail ſeems to be ſtill more 
ſtrongly armed: than the body, the under parts of which are 
unprovided with ſcales. 

The pangolin, or fhort-tailed mantis, is larger than the 
phatagin, or long-tailed kind ; his fore-feet are covered with 
ſcales, but the phatagin's feet, and part of his fore- legs have 
none, being only clothed with hair. The pangolin has alſo 
larger ſcales, thicker, more convex, and not fo cloſe as thoſe 
of the phatagin, which are armed with three ſharp points; on 
the contrary, the ſcales of the pangolin are without points, 
and uniformly ſharp. he phatagin is hairy upon the belly, 
and the pangolin has no hair on that part of his body; but 
between chose ſcales which cover his back, ſome thick and 
long hair iſſues like the briſtles of a hog, which are not 
found on the back of the phatagin. | 

The pangolin is from ſix to eight feet in length, including 
his tail ; the tail is very near as long as the body, though it 
appears ſhorter when young; the ſcales are not then ſo fide 
nor ſo thick, and of a pale colour, which is deeper when 
the animal is adult ; they acquire ſuch a hardneſs, that they 
reſiſt a muſket ball. Like the ant-eaters, the pangolin and 
the phatagin live chiefly upon ants ; they have alſo a very 
long tongue, a narrow mouth, and without apparent teeth ; 
their body and their tail are alſo very long, and the claws 
of their feet very near of the ſame length and the ſame form, 
but equal in number. The ant-eaters are found in Ame- 
rica; the pangolin and the phatagin in the Eaſt Indies, and 
in Africa, where the Negroes call them quogelo : they eat 
their fleſh, which they reckon a delicate, wholeſome food ; 
they alſo uſe their ſcales for different purpoſes. The pan- 
golin, and the phatagin have nothing forbidding but their 
figure: they are gentle, harmleſs, and innocent; they feed 
upon inſects only; they never run faſt, and can only eſcape 
the purſuit of men by hiding themſelves in hollow rocks, or, 
in holes which they dig themſelves; they are two extra. 

2 ordinary 
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ordinary, ſpecies, not numerous, nor very uſeſul; their add 
form ſechis to place them as an intermediatt Haſs betivixt 
the quadrupeds and che reptiles. Ma een 29038307 ena! 
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T nE ARMADILLO, (See pl. XX.) When a quadruped is 

mentioned, the very name carries tie idea/6P an atiinial'es- 

vered with hair; and yet nature, as if willing to deviate from 

this characteriſtic uniformity, very frequently uſtoniſhes us by 

uncommon productions. The quadruped animals, which 

we look upon as the firſt claſs of living nature, and who ate, 

next to man, the moſt remarkable beings of 'this works, 

are not ſuperior in every thing, nor ſeparated by conſtant 

attributes. The firſt of theſe characters, which conſtitutes 

their name, and which conſrſts in having four feet; is 

common to lizards, frogs, &c. which, however, differ 

from the quadrupeds in many other reſpects, ſo us to make 

à a ſeparate claſs from them. The ſecond general property), 

to produce young alive, is not peculiar to quadrupeds, 

| ſince it is common with whales and other fiſhes of that 
claſs, And the third attributg, that of being covered with 
| hair, exiſts not in ſeveral ſpecies, which cannot” be ex- 
cluded from the claſs of the quadrupeds, fince, this cha- 
Xx . * raQteriſtic excepted, ' they agree with them in all other 
reſpects. | 70 I! NE 

Under the general name of armadillo, - we ' may' reckon 

ſeveral ſpecies which ſeem to us really diſtin; in all of 
them the animal is protected by a cruſt reſembling bone; 
it covers the head, the neck, the back, the flanks, the 
Buttocks, and the tail to the very extremity.” This cruſt 
is covered outwardly by a thin ſkin, fleek and 'tfanſparent : 
| the only parts that are not ſheltered by this buckler, are 
|; the throat, the breaſt, and the belly, which preſent a 
_ white grainy ſkin, like that of a plucked' fowl; and, in 
conſidering theſe parts with attention, you will petcave 

the appearance of ſcales. which are of the ſame ſubſtance 

2s the cruſt, This cruſt is, however, not of one piece, 

as that of the turtle; it conſiſts of ſeveral joined to each 

other by as many membranes, which put this armour in mo- 

tion. The number of theſe natural bands does not depend 

on the age of the animal; for the young armadillo and the 

adults, have in the ſame ſpecies the ſame number. Father 

d' Abbeville has diſtinguiſhed fix ſpecies of the armadillo, 
but the principal difference between them conſiſts in the 
number of bands or diviſions in the armour of the different 


ſpecies. | WH 
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miſchief; they walk quickly, but they can neither 
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- The. armadilloes in general are innocent, harmleſs ani- 
mals; if they, can penetrate into gardens, they will eat me- 
jons, potatoes, pulſe, and roots. Though uſed originally 
to the hot climates of America, they live in temperate re- 
ions: I ſaw formerly one in Languedoc, which was fed at 

and, went every where without doing any N or 

ea 
run, nor climb trees; ſo that they cannot eſcape by 


flight: they, have then no other reſources but to hide them- 


ſelves in their holes, or, if they are at too great a, diſtance 
from their ſubterraneous habitatians, they contrive to dig 


one before they are overcome; for the mole is not more 


expert in digging the ground. They are ſometimes caught 


by the tail before they are out of fight, and they make 
then (ſuch a reſiſtance, that the tail is broken without bring- 
ing out the body: in order to take them without mutila- 
tion, the burrow muſt be opened, they are then caught 


uithout making any reſiſtance : when they find themſelves 


in the hand of, their purſuers, they roll themſelves up into 


a ball, and are; placed near the fire, to force them to ſtretch 


out their coat of mail; which, hard as it is, as ſoon as it 


is touched witch the finger, the animal receives fo quick an 
impreſſion, that he contracts inſtantaneouſly, When they 
are in deep burrows, the method of forcing them out is to 


ſmoke them, or to let water run down the hole; ſome pre- 
tend, they remain under ground above three months with- 


out venturing out; it is true, that they remain in their holes 
in the day- time, and never go out but in the night to ſeek 


for their ſubſiſtence. The armadillo is hunted with ſmall 


dogs, who ſoon overtake him; but he ſtops before they 

ave reached him, and contracts himſelf; in this condition 
he is taken and carried off. If he finds himſelf on the brink 
of a precipice, he eſcapes the dogs and the hunters, by roll- 


ing himſelf up, and letting himſelf fall down like a ball, with- 
out ãnjury or prejudice to his ſcales, Vs 
+ Theſe: animals. are fat, and very prolific ; the female 


brings forth, as it is reported, four young ones every month, 
which makes their ſpecies very numerous, They are good 
to eat, and are eaſily taken with ſnares laid for them on the 
banks of -rivers, and in the marſhy grounds, which they in- 
habit in preference. It is pretended, that they are not afraid 


of che bite of the rattle · ſnake: it is likewiſe pretended, that 
they Jive in peace with theſe reptiles, which are often found 
in their holes. The ſavages apply their ſcales to different 

purpoſes, and make of them baſkets, boxes, and other ſmall 


veſſels 
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veſſels hight and ſolid. The armadillo is only found in South 
America. As 1 Fo." | 1 NM FOR) 
10 581 5 ö 4 (4 & 1 

Tu Paca, or SroTTED Cavy, (See pl. XXI.) is an 
animal of the New World, who digs a burrow like a rabbit, 
to Which he has been compared, though there is ſcartely aty 
likeneſs betwern theſe two animals: he is mucli larger than 
the rabhit, and even than the hare: he has a round head, and 
the ſnout ſhort; he is fat and bulky, and, by the form of his 
body, he is mote like a pig, as well as by grunting, waddling, 
and the, manner of eating, for he dots not ute, as the 
rabbit does, his ſore- ſeet to carry food to his mouth; but 
grubs up the earth like the hog, to find his ſubſiſtence, 
"Theſe animals inhabit the banks of river, and are found 
in the damp and hot places of South America: their fleſh'is 
very good to eat, and exceſſively fat, their fkin- alfo is 
caten as that of a pig; 4 perpetual war is rhereiore carried 
on againft theſe animals. Hunters find it v ry difficult to 
take them alive; and when they are ſurpriſed in their bur- 
rows, which have two openings, they defend themſelves, 
and bite with great rage and inveteraey. Their ſkin, though 
covered with ſhort and rough hair, is valuable, becauſe it is 


ſpotted on the ſides. Theſe animals bring forth young in 


abundance: men, and anima!s of prey, deſtroy a great quan- 
tity of them, and yet the ſpecies is ſtill numerous. i hey 
are peculiar to South America, and are found no where in 
the Old Continent. r 


Tk Opossvu (See pl. XXI.) is an animal of America, 
which is eafily diſtinguiſhed from all others by <0 fingular 
characters: the firſt is, that the female has under the belly a 
large cavity, where ſhe receives, and ſuckles her young; the 
ſecond is, that the male and the female have no claus on the 
great toe of the hind feet, which are ſeparated from the 
others, as the thumb in the hand of a man, whittt the other 
toes are armed with crooked claws, as in the feet of other 
quadrupeds. 8 r | | 

The opoſſum is not found in the northern parts of the 
New World; but he docs not conſtantly dwell in the 
hotteſt climates. He is found not only in Braſil, Guiana, 
and Mexico, but alſo in Florida, Virginia, and other tem- 
perate regions of this continent. It produces often, and 
a great number of young each time. Moſt authors ſay, 
four or five young; others, fix or ſeven. Marcgrave af- 
firms, that he has ſeen ſix young living in the bag of the 157 N 

male: 
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male; they were about two inches in length, they were al- 
ready very nimble, they went in and out of the bag man 
times in a day; they are ſtill ſmaller when they are ul 
brought forth. Some travellers ſay; that they are not lar- 
ger than flies when they go out of the womb into the bag, 
and ſtick to the paps: this fact is not ſo much exaggerated 
as ſome people may imagine, for we have ſeen ourſelves in 
au animal, whole ſpecies is like that of the opoſſum, 
young ones ſticking to the paps not larger than a bean; and 
we may preſume, without improbability, that in theſe, ani- 
mals the womb is only the place of conception, of the 
formation, and firſt unfolding of the foetus, which increaſes 
in the bag. | | 

The young opoſſums ſtick to the paps of the mothes till 
they have acquired ſtrength enough, and a ſufficient growth 
to move eaſily. This fact is not doubtful, nor even parti- 
cular to this ſpecies only. Some authors pretend, that they 
ſtick to the paps for teveral weeks; others ſay, that they 
remain in the bag only the firſt month after they go out of 
the womb. One may open with facility this bag, obſerve, 
count, and even feel the young without diſturbing them; 
they will not leave the pap, which they hold with their 
mouth, until they are ſtrong enough to walk; then they 
let themſelves fall into the bag, and go out, and ſeek for 
their ſubſiſtence: they go in again to ſleep, to ſuckle, 
and to hide themſelves when they are terrified; when the 
mother flies, and carries in it the young: her belly does 
not ſeem bigger when ſhe breeds than common, for in the 
time of the true geſtation, it is ſcarcely perceivable that ſhe 
is with young. eck 

From the mere inſpection of the form of the feet of this 
animal, it is eaſy to judge, that he walks aukwardly, and 


ſeldom runs; a man can overtake him without haſtening 


his ſteps. He climbs trees with great facility, hides 
himſelf in the leaves to catch birds, or hangs himſelf by 
the tail, the extremity of which is muſcular, and flexible 
as the hand, ſo that he may ſqueeze, and even incurvate 
all tie bodies he ſeizes upon: he ſometimes remains a long 
while in this ſituation, without motion; his body hangs” 
wita the head downward, when he ſilently waits for his 
prey; at other times, he balances himfelf to jump from one 
tree to another like the monkeys with like muſcular and 
flexible tails, which he reſembles alſo in the conformation 


of the feet. Tnough he is voracious, and even greedy, of 


blood, which he ſucks with avidity, he feeds alſo-upon ogy 
, * | . 
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tiles, inſects, fugar- canes, potatoes, roots, and even leavey 
and bark of trees. He may be fed as a domeſtic animal ; 
he is neither wild nor ferocious ; he is eaſily tamed, but he 
creates diſguſt by his bad ſmell, ſtronger and more offen- 
five than that of the fox; his figure is alſo forbidding ; for 
independently of his ears, which reſemble thoſe of an owl, 
of his tail, which reſembles that of a ſerpent, and of his 
mouth, which is cleft to the very See thi body appears 
always very dirty, becauſe his hair is neither ſmooth nor 
curled, but tarniſhed, as if covered with dirt. The bad 
ſmell of this animal reſides in the ſkin, for his fleſh is eat- 
able. The ſavages hunt this animal, and feed on his fleſt 
heartily. 8 


Tak Marxmose, or Murine Orossuu, (See pl. XXI.) 
reſembles in moſt reſpects the latter ſpecies; they are natives 
of the ſame climate, in the ſame continent, and are very much 
alike by the form of the body, the conformation of the feet, 
and the tail, a part of which is covered with ſcales, the up- 
per part only being hairy. But the marmoſe is ſmaller than 
the common opoſſum, his fnout is till ſharper; the female 
has no bag under the belly, ſhe has only two loole ſkins near 

ie thighs, between which the young place themſelves to 
ſtick to the paps. When the young are brought forth, they 
are not ſo large as ſmall beans, they then ſtick to the paps. 
'The brood of the marmoſe is very numerous ; we have ſeen 
ten ſmall marmoſes, each ſticking to a pap, and the mother 
had ftill four more paps. It is probable that theſe animals 
bring forth a few days after the conception. The young are 
then fœtus only, which are not come to the fourth part of 
their growth. The mother always miſcarries, and the ſœ- 
tuſcs oo their lives in ſticking to the paps, without" leav- 
ing them till they have acquired the growth and ſtrengfa 
which they would naturally get in the womb, 


Tre CAayoPoLLIN, or Mexican Orossvm, (See pl. 
XXI.) ſays Fernandes, is a ſmall animal, a little larger than 
a rat, very much reſembling the opoſſum in the ſnout, the 
ears, and the tail, which is thicker and ſtronger than that of 
a rat; he makes uſe of it, as we do of our hands; he has thin 
tranſparent ears; the belly, the legs, and feet white. The 
Jude, when they are frightened, embrace the mother, who 

its them up on the trees. This ſpecies has been found on 


the mountains of New Spain. 
* 1 CHAP. 
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AF the E lephant—the Rhjnoceros—The Camel and Dro- 
mmedary —— The Buffalo, the Urus, the Biſan, 
and the Lebu. 


Tat ELernar.] HE human race excepted, the ele- 

(See pl. XXII.) phant is the moſt reſpeable of 
amimals. In ſize he ſurpaſſes all other terreſtrial creatures, 
and in underſtanding he is inferior only to man. Of all 
the brute creation, the elephant, the dog, the ape, and the 
beaver are moſt admirable for their ſagacity; but che ge- 
nius of the dog is only. borrowed, being inſtructed by man 
in almoſt every thing he knows; the monkey has only the 
appearance of witdom, and the beaver is only ſenüble with 
regard to himſelt, and thoſe of his ſpecies. The elephant 
is ſuperior to them all three; he unites all their moſt emi- 
neut qualities. The hand is the principal organ of the 
monkey's dexterity z the elephant with his trunk, which 
ſerves him inſtead of arms and hands, wich which he can 
liſt up, and ſeze the ſmalleſt as well as the largeſt ob- 
jects, carry them to his mouth, place them on his back, 
hold them, or throw them far oft, has the ſame dexterity 
as the monkey, and at the ſame time, the tractableneſs of 
the dog; he is like him ſuſceptible of gratitude, capable of 
a ſtrong attachment; he uſes himſelf to man without re- 
luctance, and ſubmits to him, not ſo much by force, as 
good treatment; he ſerves him with zeal, intelligence, 
and fidelity; in fine, the elephant, like the beaver, loves 
the ſociety of his equals, and makes them underſtand him. 
They are often ſeen to aſſemble together, diſperſe, act in 
concert, and if they do not erect buildings, and do not 
work in common, it is, perhaps, for want of room only, 
and tranquillity ; for men have very anciently multiplied in 
all the regions inhabited by the elephant ; he conſequently 
lives in fear and anxiety, and is no where a peaceful poli- 
ſeſſor of a ſpace large and fecure enough to eſtabliſh his ha- 
bitatlon on a ſettled ſpot. Every being in nature has his 
real price, and relative value; to judge of both in the ele- 
phant, we muſt allow him at leaſt the judgment of the bea 
ver, the dexterity of the monkey, the Enttent of the dag; 
and add to theſe qualifications, the peculiar advantages 
of ſtrength, ze, and longevity, We muſt not fofFer 
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his arms, or his defence, with which he can pierce throtigh, 
and conquer the lion. We muſt obſerve, that he ſhakes 
che ground at every ſtep; that with his trunk he roots up 
trees; that with the ſtrength of his body he makes a breach 
in a wall: that being terrible by his force, he is invincible 
by the reſiſtance only of his enormous maſs, and by the 
thickneſs of the leather which: covers it; that he can carry 
on his back a tower armed in war, with a number of men; 
that he alone moves machines, and carries burthens, which 
fix horſes cannot move. Lo this prodigious ftrength, he 
ps courage, prudence, coolneſs, and an exact obedience; 
e preſerves moderation even in his moſt violent paſſions; 
he is more conſtant than impetuous in love; in anger he 
does not forget his friends; he never attacks any but thoſe 
who have given him offence; he remembers favours as long 
as injuries: having no taſte for fleſh, and feeding chiefly 
upon vegetables, he is not naturally air enemy to other ani- 
mals; he is beloved by them all, 1 all of them reſpect 
him, and have no cauſe to fear hm. For theſe reaſons, 
men have had at all times a veneration for this great, this 
firſt, of animals. The ancients conſidered the elephant as 
a prodigy, a miracle of nature; they have much exagger- 
ated his natural faculties ; they attributed to him, without 
heſitation, not only intellectual qualities but moral virtues. 
In a wild ſtate, the elephant is neither bloody nor fero- 
'cious'; his manners are ſocial, and he ſeldom wanders alone; 
he commonly walks in company, the oldeſt leads the herd, 
the next in age drives them, and forms the rear; the young 
and the weak are in the middle. The females carry their 
young and hold them cloſe with their trunks. They only 
obſerve this order, however, in perilous marches, when 
they go to feed on cultivated lands; they walk or trayci 
with leſs precaution in foreſts and ſolitary places, but {til 
keeping at ſuch a moderate diſtance from each other, as to 
be able to give mutual aſſiſtance, and ſeaſonable warnings 
of danger. Some however, ftraggle, and remain behind 
the others; none but theſe are attacked by hunters, for a 
ſmall army would be requiſite to aſlail the whole herd, and 
they could not conquer without a great loſs of men; it is 
even dangerous to do them the leaſt injury 3, they go ſtrait 
to the offender, and notwithſtanding the weight of their 
body, they walk fo faſt that they eaſily overtake the lighteſt ' 
man in rutining z they pierce. him through with their tuſks, 
or ſeize him with their trunks, throw him againſt a ſtone, 
and tread him under their feet; but it is only when, they 


have 
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have been provoked, that they become ſo furious and ſo 
implacable. It is ſaid, that when by have been once at- 
tacked by men, or have fallen into a ſnare, they never for- 
get it, and ſeek for revenge on all ocaſions. FX they have 
a moſt exquiſite fenſe of ſmelling, perhaps more perfect than 
any other animal, owing” to the large extent of their noſe, 
they ſmell a man at a great diſtance, and could eaſily 
follow him by the track. Pheſe animals are fond of the 
banks of rivers, deep valleys, ſhady places, and marſhy 
grounds; they cannot ſubſiſt 'a long while without water, 
and make it thick and muddy before they drink; they often 
ll their trunks with it, either to corvey it to their mouth, 
or only to cool their noſe, and to amuſe themſelves in 
ſprinkling it around them; they cannot ſupport cold, and 
{uffer equally from exceſſive heat, for, to avoid the burning 
rays of the ſun, they penetrate into the thickeſt foreſts; 
they alſo bathe often in the water; the enormous ſize of 
their body is rather an advantage to them in ſwimming, 
and they do not ſwim fo deep in the water as other animals; 
befides, the length of their trunk, which they erect, and 
through which they breathe, takes from them all fear of 
being drowned, © ten ei bir 
There common food is roots, herbs, leaves and young 
branches; they alſo eat fruit and corn, but they have à diſ- 
like to fleſh and fiſh, When one of them finds abundant 
paſture, he calls the others, and invites them to come and 
feed with him. As they want a great quantity of fodder, 
they often change their place, and when they find culti- 
vated lands, they make a prodigious waſte; their bodies 
being of an enormous weight, they deſtroy ten times more 
with their feet than they conſume for their food, which 
may be reckoned at the rate of one hundred and fifty pounds 
cf graſs daily. As they never feed but in great numbers, 
they waſte a large territory in about an hour's time; for 
this reaſon, the Indians and the Negroes take great pains to 


prevent their viſits,” and to drive them away, by making a 


great noiſe, and great fires; notwithſtanding thefe precau- 
tions, however, the elephants often take poſſeſſion of them, 
drive away the cattle and men, and ſometimes pull down 
their cottages. It is difficult to frighten them, as they are 
little ſuſceptible of fear; nothing can ſtop them but fire- 
works, and crackers thrown amongſt them, the ſudden ef- 
fect of which, often repeated, forces them ſometimes to 
turn back. It is very difficult to part them, for they com- 
e p 2 | - - monly 
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monly attack their enemies all together, proceed uncon- 


* 


cerned, or turn back. 5 


The female elephant goes two years with young ; when 
ſhe is in that condition, the male never copulates with her, 
They only brug aiorth à young one, which has teeth as 
ſoon, as brought. forth; he is then larger than a. boar, -yct 
his tuſks are not viſible; they appear ſoon after, and at ſix 
months old, are ſome inches in length; at that age, the 
elephant is larger than an ox, and the tuſks continue to in- 
creaſe till he is advanced in years. 5 [ | 

It is vecy eaſy to tame the elephant. As he is the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt rational of animals, he is more ſerviceable 
than any of them; but he ſeems. to feel his ſervile, condi- 
tion, for he never couples or generates in a domeſtic ſtate, 

There is therefore, no domeſtic elephant but has been 
wild before, and the manner of taking, taming, and 
bringing them into ſubmiſſion, deſerves particular atten- 
tion. In the middle of foreſts, and in the vicinity of the 
places which they frequent, a large ſpace is choſen, and 
encircled with palliſadoes; the ſtrongeſt trees, of the for 
reſt ſerve inſtead of ſtakes, to which croſs pieces of timber 
are faſtened, which ſupport the other ſtakes; à man may 
eaſily paſs through this palliſado; there is another great 
opeuing, through which the elephant may go in, with a 
trap hanging oycr it, or a gate which is ſhut behind him: 
to bring him to that encloſure, he muſt be enticed by a tame 
female, ready to take the male; and when her leader thinks 
ſhe is near enough to be heard, he obliges her to indicate 
by her cries, the condition ſhe is in; the wild male anſwers 
immediately, and begins his march to join her; ſhe! re- 
peats her call now and then, and arrives firſt to the fiſt in- 
cloſure, where the male following her track, enters tarough 
the ſame gate. As ſoon as he. perceives himſelf ſhut up, 
his ardour vaniſhes, and when he diſcovers the hunters, he 
becomes furious ; they throw at him ropes with @ running 
knot to ſtop him; they fetter his legs and his trunk, they 
bring two or three tame elephants, led by dexterous men, 
and try to tie them with the wild elephant, and at laſt, by 
dint of dexterity, ſtrength, terror, and careſſes, they ſuc- 
ceed in taming him in a few days. | | 

The elephant once tamed, becomes the moſt tractable 
and the moſt ſubmiſſive of all animals; he conceives an at- 
fection for his leader, he carefles him, and ſ2eras to gueſs. 


whatever can pleaſe him: in a little time he underſtands the 


ſigns, 
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figns, and even the expreſſion of ſounds; he diſtinguiſhes 


the tone of command, that of anger or good nature, and 


acts accordingly: he never miſtakes the words of his maſter; 


he receives his orders with attention, executes them with 


prudence and eagerne(s, without precipitation; for his mo- 
tions are always meaſured, and his character ſeems to par- 


ticipate of the gravity of his body; he is cafily taught to 
bend the knee to aſſiſt thoſe who will ride on his back; he 
careſſes his friends with his trunk, and ſalutes with it the 
perſons he is directed to take notice of: he makes uſe of 


it to lift burdens, and helps to load himſelf; he has no 


averſion to being clothed, and ſeems to delight in a golden 
harneſs or magnificent trappings ; he is eaſily put to the 
traces of carts, and draws ſhips upon occaſion: he draws 
evenly, without ſtopping, or any marks of diflike, provided 
he is not inſulted by unſeaſonable correction, and provided 
his driver ſeems to be thankful for the ſpontaneous exertion 
of his ſtrength. "His leader is mounted on his neck, and 
makes ule of an iron rod, crooked at the end, with which 
he ſtrikes him gently on the head, to make him turn or in- 
creaſe his pace; but often a word is ſufficient, eſpecially, 
if he has' had time to make himſelf well acquainted with 
his leader, and has a confidence in him; his attachment is 
ſorhetimes ſo ſtrong, and fo laſting, and his affection ſo 
great, hat commonly he refuſes to ſerve under any other 
perſon, and he is known to have died of grief for having in 
anger killed his goyernor, | 

The ſpecies of the elephant is numerous, though they 


bring forth but one young once in two or three ww 4 


the thorter the life of animals is, the more they multiply : in 
the clephant, the length of his life compenfates the ſmall 
number; and if it is true, as has been afirmed, that he 
hves two hundred years, and that he begets when he is 
one hundred and twenty years old, each couple brings forth 
torty young in that ſpace of time: beſides, having nothing 
to fear from' other animals, and little even from men, who 
take them with great difficulty, the ſpecies has not decreaſed, 
and is generally diſperſed in all the ſouthern parts of Africa 
and A ſia. N £ | 
From time immemorial the. Indians made uſe-of ele- 
phants in war. Amongſt thoſe nations unacquainted with 
the European military diſcipline, they were the beſt troop 
of their armies ; and as long as battles were decided by 
mere weapons, they commonly vanquiihed : yet, we ſee in 
hiſtory, that the Greeks and Romans uſed themſelves ſoon 
to 
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o thoſe monſters of war; they opened their ranłs to let 
them go through; they did not attempt to wound them, but 
threw all their darts againſt their leaders, who were forced to 
ſurrender, and to calm the elephants when, ſeparated. from 
their troops; and now. that, fire is become the element of 
war, and the, principal inſtrument, of death, the, elephants, 
who are afraid of the noiſe and the fire of the artillery, 
would be rather an incumbrance in battle, and more 
i en uſeful. _.. | bas boubnud. of 

n thoſe regions, however, where our cannons and mur- 
dering arts are yet ſcarcely known, they fight {till with cle- 
phants. At Cochin, and in the other parts of Malabar, 
they do not make uſe of horſes, and all thoſe who do not 
fight an foot are mounted upon elephants, In Tonquin, 
Siam, and Pegu, the king, and all the grandees, never ride 
but upon elephants: on feſtival days they are preceded and 
followed by a great number of theſe animals richly capari- 
foned, and covered with the richeſt ſtuffs. On comparing 
the relations of travellers and hiſtorians, it appears that the 
clephants are more numerous in Africa than in Aſia; they 
are there alſo leſs miſtruſtful, not ſo wild, and, as if the 
knew the unſxilfulneſs and the little power of the men with 
whom they have to dealvin this part of the world, come 
every day without fear to their habitations. Md [! 

In general, however, the elephants of Aſia are of a larger 
Tize, and ſuperior in ſtrength to thoſe of Africa; in particu- 
lar, thoſe of Ceylon, who exceed in courage and ſagacity all 
thofe of Aſia: probably they owe theſe qualifications to their 
education, more improved in Ceylon than any where elſe, 
The elephants of the Indies eaſily carry burdens, of three of 
four thouſand weight ; the ſmalleſt, that is, thote of Africa 
lift up freely with their tgunks burdens of two hundred 
pounds weight, and place them on their ſhoulders ; they 
take in this trunk a great quantity of water, which they 
throw out around them, at ſeven or eight feet diſtance z 
they can. carry burdens of more than a thouſand weight 
upon their tuſks ; with their trunk they break branches, of 
trees, and with their tuſks they root out the trees, One 
may judge of their ſtrength by their agility, conſidering at 
the ſame time the bulk of their body; they walk as falt as 
a ſmall horſe on the trot, and when they run, they can 
keep up with a horſe on full gallop, which ſeldom happens 
in their wild ſtate, except when they are provoked by anger, 
or frightened. The tame elephants travel eaſily, and with- 


out fatigue, fifteen or twenty leagues a day; and when 
they 
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they are hurried, they may travel thirty-five or forty leagues, 
They are heard at a great diſtance, and may be followed 
very near on the track, for the traces which they leave on 
the ground are not equivocal; and on the ground where 
the ſteps of their feet are marked, they are fifteen of eighteet. 
inches in diameter. 80 1 Wo DOE 12019TWE 


When the elephant is taken care of, he lives a long while 


even in captivity.” Some authors have written, that he lives 


four or five hundred years; others, two or three hundred; 


and the moſt credible, one hundred and twenty, thirty, and 
even one hundred and fifty years. Whatever care, how- 
ever, is taken of the elephant, he does not live long in 
temperate countries, and ſtill leſs in cold climates. The 
elephant which the king of Portugal ſent to Louis XIV. in 
1668, and which was then but four years old, died in his 
ſeventeenth, in January 1681, and lived only thirteen years 
in the menagery of Verſailles, where he was treated with 
care and tenderneſs, and fed with profuſion :' he had every 
day four pounds of bread, twelve pints of wine, two buc- 
kets of porridge, with four or five pounds of bread, two 
buckets of rice boiled in water, without reckoning what 
was given to him by viſitors ; he had, beſides, every day ons 
ſheat of corn to amuſe himſelf ; for, after he had eaten the 
corn ears, he made a kind of whip of ſtraw, and uſed it to 
drive away the flies; he delighted in breaking the ſtraw in 
ſmall bits, which he did with great dexterity with his 
trunk; and, as he was led to walk daily, he plucked the 
graſs and eat it. de | 

The common colour of the elephant is aſh-grey, or 
blackiſh. The white are extremely ſcarce ; ſome have been 
ſeen at different times in the Indies, where alſo ſome are 
found of a reddiſh colour. 

The elephant has very ſmall 2 comparatively with his 
enormous ſize, but they are ſenſible and lively: and what 
diſtinguiſhes them from all other animals, is, their pathe- 
tic, ſentimental expreſſion, He ſeems to reflect, to think, 
and to deliberate ;- and never acts till he has examined and 
obſerved ſeveral times, without paſſion or precipitation, the 
ſigns which he is to obey. Dogs, the eyes of which have 
much expreſſion, are animals too lively to diſtinguiſh their 
ſucceflive ſenſations ; but as the elephant is naturally grave 
and ſedate, one may read in his eyes the order and outward 
appearance of his interior affections. 14 

He has a quick hearing, and this organ is entwardly like 
at of ſmelling, more marked in the elephant than in any 

: x | | other 
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other animal; his ears are very large, even in proportion 
to his body ; they are flat, and cloſe to the head, like thoſe 
of a man; they commonly hang down, but he raiſes them 
up, and moves them with great facility; he makes uſe of 
them to wipe his eyes, and to cover them againſt the in- 
conveniency of duſt and flies. He delights in the ſound of 
inſtruments, and ſeems to like muſic ; he ſoon learns to 
beat time, and to move accordingly : he ſeems animated by 
the beat of the drum, and the ſound of trumpets ; he has an 
exquiſite ſmell, and is paſſionately fond of perfumes of all 
ſorts, and of fragrant flowers; he ſelects them one after 
another, and makes noſegays, which he ſmells with eager- 
neſs, and then carries them to his mouth, as if he intended 
to taſte them. 

His ſenſe of feeling centers in his trunk; but it is as deli- 
cate and as diſtin in that ſort of hand, as in that of man: 
this trunk, compoſed of membranes, nerves, and muſcles, 
is, at the ſame time, a member capable of motion, and an 
organ of ſenſe : the animal can not only move and bend it, 
but he can ſhorten, lengthen, and turn it all ways. The 
extremity of this trunk terminates by an edge, which pro- 
jets above like a finger; it is with this ſort of finger that 
the elephant does whatever we do with ours; he picks up 
from the ground the ſmalleſt pieces of money ; he gathers 
nuts and flowers, chooſing them one after another; he unties 
knots, opens and ſhuts . turning the keys, and bolts 
them; he learns to draw regular characters with an inſtru- 
ment as ſmall as a pen. | | . 

Athough the -elephant has a more retentive memory, and 
more intelligence than any other animal, he has the brain 
ſmaller than moſt of them: he is, at the fame time, a 
miracle of intelligence, and a monſter of matter; his body 
is very thick, without any ſuppleneſs; the neck is ſhort, and 
very ſtiff ; the head ſmall and deformed ; the ears of an 
exceſſive diameter; and the noſe is of a ſtill here diſpro- 
portionate length; the eyes are too ſmall, as well as the 
mouth; his legs are like maſſive pillars, ſtrait and ſtiff; the 
feet ſo ſhort and fo ſmall, that he ſeems to have none; the 
ſkin is hard, thick, and callous. All theſe deformities are 
remarkable, as all of them are exhibited in large; and they 
are more diſagreable to the eye, as moſt of theſe deformities 
have no other example in the creation; no other animal 
' having either the head, the feet, the noſe, the ears, or the 


tuſks, made or placed like thoſe of the elephant. r RY 
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The elephant is yet ſingular in the conformation of the 
ſect, and the texture of the ſkin. He is not clothed with 
hair like other quadrupeds ; his ſkin is bare; ſome briſtles 
iſſue out of the chops ; they are very thin on the body, and 
thicker on the eye-lids, on the back part of the head, within 
the cars, the thighs and the legs. The epidermis, or outſide 
ſkin, hard and callous, has two forts of wrinkles, ſome 
hollow, others prominent. In man, and other animals, the 
epidermis ſticks every where cloſe to the ſkin. In the cle- 
phant, it is only faſtened by ſome points, like two quilted 
ſtuffs one above the other, This epidermis is naturally dry, 
and ſoon acquires three or four lines of thickneſs, by the 
cruſts which are generated one above the other drying up. 
It is this thickneſs of the epidermis which produces the ele- 
phantiaſis, or dry leproſy, to which man, whoſe {kin is bare, 
like that of the elephant, is fometimes ſubject, This dif- 
temper is very common to elephants; and, to prevent it, 
the Indians take care to rub them often with oil, and to 
preſerve the ſkin ſupple by frequent bathing. It is rather 
tender where it is not callous ; and the elephant is fo fear- 
ful of the ſting of the flies, that he not only employs his 
natural motions, but even the reſources of his intelligence, 
to get rid of them; he makes uſe of his tail, of his ears, of 
his trunk, to ſtrike them; he contracts his ſkin wherever he 
can, and ſqueezes them to death betwixt his wrinkles; He 
cleans his ſkin by rubbing it with pumice ſtones, and after- 
wards pours on it pertumed oil and colours. Ihe con- 
formation of the feet and legs is allo ſingular, and different 
in the elephant from that of other animals; the fore-legs 
ſcem to be higher than thoſe behind, yet the hind-legs are 
the longeſt ; they are not bent like the hind-legs of a horſe, 
or an ox, the thighs of which ſeem to be of the ſame piece 
with the buttocks, their knee is very near the belly, and 
the foot ſo high, and fo long, that it ſeems to make a great 
part of the leg. In the elephant, on the contrary, this part 
is very fhort, and touches the ground; he has the knee, like 
man, in the middle of the leg, not near the belly. This 
foot, ſo ſhort and ſo ſmall, is divided into hve toes, which 
are all covered with a ſkin, none appearing outwardly ; one 
fees only a ſort of claws, the number of which varies, 
though that of the toes is conſtant; for he has always five 
to each foot, and commonly alſo five claws ; but ſometimes 
he has no more than four, or even three; and, in this caſe,, 
they do not correſpond exactly with the extremity of the 
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The ears of the elephant are very long; his tail is not 
longer than the ear; it is commonly near three feet in 
length; it is. rather thin, ſharp, and garniſhed at the ex. 
tremity with a tuft of large, black, ſhining, and ſolid briſtles, 
which are as large and as ſtrong as wire; and a man cannot 
break them with his hands, as they are elaſtic and pliant. 
This tuft of hair is an ornament which the Negro women 
are particularly fond of ; and they attribute to it ſome par- 
ticular virtue, according to their ſuperſtitious notions ; an 
elephant's tail is ſometimes fold for two or three ſlaves; and 
the Negros often hazard their lives to cut and ſnatch it from 
the living animal, 

The largeſt elephants of the Indies, and the eaſtern coaſts 
of Africa, are fourteen feet high; the ſmalleſt, which are 
found in Senegal, and in the other weſtern parts of Africa, 
are not above ten or eleven feet; and thoſe which have 
been brought young into Europe, were not ſo high. That 
at the menagerie of Verſailles, which came from Congo, 
was but ſeven feet and a half high in his ſeventeenth year, 
During thirteen years that he lived in France, he did not 

row above a foot; ſo that, at the age of four, when he was 
| Eat, he was only ſix feet and a half high. 

In order to give a complete idea of the nature and intel- 
ligence of this ſingular animal, we ſhall inſert here ſome 
particulars communicated by the Marquis of Montmirall, 
The Indians make uſe of the elephant to carry artillery over 
mountains; and it is then, that he gives the greateſt proofs 
of his intelligence. He acts in the following manner :— 
When the oxen, yoked two and two, endeavour to draw 
up the mountain the piece of artillery, the elephant puſhes 
the breech of the gun with his forehead ; and at every effort 
that he makes, he ſupports the carriage with his knee, which 
he places near the wheel ; and it ſeems as if he underſtands 
what is ſaid to him, When his leader employs him in 
ſome hard labour, he explains what is his work, and the f 
reaſons which ought to engage him to obey, If the ele- 6 
phant ſhews an averſion to comply, the cornca (ſo his leader f 
is called) promiſes to give him arrack, or ſomething he likes; { 
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then the animal agrees to every thing propoſed ; but it is 
dangerous to forfeit his word; more than one cornca has 


been the victim of his deception. An inſtance of this hap- ah 

ened in the Deckan, which deſerves to be recorded ; and, th 
erte incredible it may appear, it is exactly true. An be 
elephant had been revenged of his cornca by killing him. * 
His wife, witneſs of this cataſtrophe, took her two children, ty 
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and threw them to the feet of the animal, ſtill furious; tel- 
ling him, Since thou haſt killed my huſband, take alſo my life, 
aud that of my children. The elephant ſtopped ſhort, grew 
calm, and, as if he had been moved with regret and com- 
paſſion, took with his trunk the largeſt of the two children, 

aced it on his neck, adopted him for his cornca, and 
would have no other leader. | 

If the elephant is vindictive, he is no leſs grateful, A 
ſoldier of Pondicherry, who commonly carried to one of 
theſe animals a certain meaſure of arrack every time that he 
received his pay, having one day drank more than common, 
and ſeeing himſelf purſued by the guard, who threatened to 
conduct him to priſon, took refuge under the elephant, and 
ſlept there, It was in vain, that the guard attempted to 
draw him out from this aſylum; the elephant defended him 
with his trunk. The next day the ſoldier became ſober, 
was ſtruck with terror to lie under an animal of this 
enormous bulk, The elephant, who, no doubt, perceived 
his conſternation, careſſed him with his trunk, to remove 
his fears, and made him underſtand that he might depart 
freely, | 

The elephant falls ſometimes into a ſort of phrenzy, 
which deprives him of his tractableneſs, and makes him ex- 
tremely formidable, He is commonly killed on the firſt ſymp- 
toms of madneſs, for fear of miſchief, Sometimes he is tied 
with heavy chains, in hopes that he will come to himſelf; 
but when he is in his natural ſtate, the moſt acute pains 
cannot engage him to do any harm to perſons who have not 
offended him. An elephant, furious with the wounds 
which he had received in battle at Hambour, ran through 
the fields, and cried out in a moſt hideous manner, A ſol- 
dier, who, notwithſtanding the warning of his companions, 
could not fly, perhaps, becauſe he was wounded, remained in 
his way; the elephant was afraid to trample him under his 
feet, took him with his trunk, placed him gently on one 
hide of the road, and continued his march. The gentlemen 
of the Academy of Sciences have alſo communicated to us 
ſome facts which they had learned from thoſe who governed 
the elephant at the menagerie of Verſailles; and theſe facts 
ſcem to delerve a place. The elephant ſeemed to diſcern 
wien any perſon made a fool of him; and he remembered 
the affront to be revenged of it the firſt opportunity. Having 
been baulked by a man, who feigned to throw ſomething 
into his mouth, he ſtruck him with his trunk, and broke 
two of his ribs ; _ afterwards he trampled him under his 
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feet, and broke one of his legs; and having kneeled down, 
he tried to thruſt his tuſks into the man's belly, which, 
however, went into the ground on both fides of the thigh, 
which was not wounded, He bruiſed another man, by 
{queezing him againit the wall, for a ſimilar mockery, A 
painter was deſirous to draw him in an extraordinary atti- 
tude, which was, to keep his trunk erect, and the mouth 
open. The ſervant of the painter, to make him remain 
that attitude, threw fruits into his mouth; but after. 
wards he deceived him, which provoked his indignation; 
and, as if he had known that the cauſe of this deception 
was the painter's deſire of having him drawn, he was re- 
venged on the maſter, by throwing with his trunk a great 
quantity of water, which ſpoiled the paper intended for his 
deſign,” 

He made leſs uſe of his ſtrength than of his dexterity, 
which was ſuch, that he untied, with great facility, a double 
leather ſtring which faſtened his leg, with his mouth un- 
tying it from the buckle's tong, and after this buckle had a 
ſmall ſtring twiſted around it, with divers knots, he untied 
them all, without breaking any thing. One night, that he 
had thus diſentangled himſelf from his leather ſtrings, he 
broke open ſo dexterouſly the door of his lodge, that his 
governor was not awaked by the noiſe, He went thence 
into divers yards of the menagerie, breaking open the doors 
that were ſhut, and pulling down the ſtone-work, when the 
paſſage was too narrow for him; and thus he went into 
the lodges of other animals, terrifying them to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they ran away to hide themſelves in the fe- 
moteſt parts of the park. In fine, to omit nothing of what 
may contribute to make all the natural faculties of this 
animal perfectly known, as well as his acquired knowledge, 
we ſhall add ſome facts, extracted from the moſt credible 
authors, | 

Of five elephants (ſays Tavernier), which hunters had 
taken, three eſcaped, although their bodies and their legs 
were faſtened with chains and ropes. Theſe men told us 
a very ſurpriſing circumſtance, it we can believe it, which 
is, that when once theſe <clephants have been caught, and 
eluded the ſnares of their adverſaries, if they are compelled 
to go into the woods, they are miſtruſtful, and break with 
their trunk a large branch, with which they ſound the ground 
before they put their foot upon it, to diſcover if there are any 
holes on their paſſage, not to be caught a ſecond time; 
which made the hunters who related this ſingularity, * 
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of catching again the three elephants who had eſcaped. We 
ſaw the other two which they had caught; each of them was 
betwixt two tame elephants ; and around the wild elephants 
were {ix men, holding ſpears. They ſpoke to theſe animals 
in preſenting them ſomething to eat, and telling them, in 
their language, Take this, and eat it. They had ſmall 
bundles of hay, bits of black ſugar, or rice boiled in water, 
with pepper. When the wild elephant refuſed to do what 
he was ordered, the men commanded the tame elephants to 
beat him, which they did immediately; one ftriking his 
forchead with his; and when he ſeemed to aim at a revenge 
againſt his aggreſſor, another ſtruck him; ſo that the 
poor wild elephant perceived he had nothing to do, but 
to obey. 

I hes obſerved ſeveral times (ſays Edward Terry), that 
the elephant does many things which are rather an indica- 
tion of human reaſoning, than a ſimple, natural inſtinct. 
He does whatever his maſter commands him. If he orders 
him to frighten any perſon, he advances towards him with 
the ſame fury as if he would tear him to pieces; and when 
he comes near him, he ſtops ſhort, without doing him an 
harm, If the maſter wiſhes to affront another, he ſpeaks to 
the elephant, who takes with his trunk dirty water, and 
throws it at his face, The Mogul has elephants for the 
execution of criminals condemned to death. If their 
leader bids them to diſpatch theſe wretches ſoon, they tear 
them to pieces in a moment with their feet: on the con- 
trary, if he commands them to make theſe criminals 
languiſh, they break their bones one after another, 
and make them ſuffer torments as cruel as thoſe of the 
wheel, 


Tre RninoceRos.] After the elephant, the rhinoceros 
is the moſt powerful of all quadrupeds. He is at leaſt 
twelve feet in length, from the extremity of the ſnout to the 
tail; {ix or ſeven feet in height; and the circumference of 
his body is very near equal to his length; he is therefore 
like the elephant in bulk; and if he appears much ſmaller, 
it is becaufe his legs are much ſhorter in proportion to thoſe 
of the elephant; but he differs widely from that ſagacious 
animal, in his natural faculties, and his intelligence; having 
received from Nature merely what ſhe grants in common to 
all animals; deprived of all feeling in the ſkin, having no 
organ anſwering the purpoſe of hands, nor diſtinct for the 
ſenſe of feeling; he has nothing inſtead of a trunk, but a 
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moveable lip, in which centers all his dexterity. He is ſupe. 
rior to other animals only in ſtrength, ſize, and the offenſive 
weapon which he carries upon his noſe, and which is pecu- 
liar to him. This weapon is a very hard horn, ſolid 
throughout, and placed more advantageouſly than the horns 
of ruminating animals; theſe only protect the ſuperior parts 
of the head and neck, whilſt the horn of the rhinoceros de- 
fends all the exterior parts of the ſnout, and preſerves the 
' muzzle, the mouth, and the face from inſult; ſo that the 
tiger attacks more readily the elephant, in ſeizing his trunk, 
than the rhinoceros, which he cannot attack in front, with- 
out. running the danger of being killed; for the body and 
limbs are covered with an impenetrable ſkin; and this ani- 
mal fears neither the claws of the tiger nor the lion, nor even 
the fire and weapons of the huntſman ; his ſkin is a dark 
leather, of the ſame colour, but thicker and harder than that 
of the elephant ; he does not fee] the ſting of flies ; he can- 
not contract his ſkin; it is only folded by large wrinkles on 
the neck, the ſhoulders, and the buttocks, to facilitate the 
motions of the head and the legs, which are maſſive, and 
terminate in large feet, armed with three great claws, He 
has the head larger in proportion than the elephant ; but 
the eyes ſtill ſmaller, which he never opens entirely. The 
upper jaw projects above the lower ; and the upper lip has 
a motion, and may be lengthened fix or ſeven inches; it is 
terminated by a ſharp edge, which enables this animal, with 
more facility than other quadrupeds, to gather the graſs, and 
divide it into handfuls, as the elephant does with his trunk. 
This muſcular and flexible lip is a fort of trunk very in- 
complete, but which is equally calculated for ſtrength and 
dexterity, Inſtead of thoſe long ivory teeth which form the 
tuſks of the elephant, the rhinoceros has his powerful horn, 
and two ſtrong inciſive teeth in each jaw. Theſe inciſive 
'teeth, which the elephant has not, are placed at a great 
diſtance from each other in the jaws of the rhinoceros, 
He has, beſides theſe, twenty-four ſmaller teeth, fix on 
each fide of each jaw. His ears are always erect ; they 
are, for the form, like thoſe of a hog, only they are larger 
in proportion to his body; they are the only hairy parts 
of it. The end of the tai] is, like that of the elephant, 
furniſhed with a tuft ef large briſtles, very hard and very 
ſolid. 

The rhinoceros which arrived in London in 1739, had 
been ſent from Bengal. Although he was young (being 
but two years old), the expences of his food, and his voyage, 
amounted 
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mounted to near one thouſand pounds ſterling; he was fed 
with rice, ſugar and hay. They gave him daily ſeven 
ounds of rice, mixed with three pounds of ſugar; which 
they divided into three parts, He had alfo a great quantity 
of hay and green graſs, to which he gave the preference. 
His drink was nothing but water, of which he drank a 
great quantity at once, He was of a quiet diſpoſition, 
and let his manager touch him on all the parts of his body, 
He grew unruly when he was ſtruck, or was hungry; 
and in both caſes he could not be appeaſed without giving 
him ſomething to eat. When he was angry, he leaped 
forward with impetuoſity to a great height, beating fu- 
riouſly the walls with his head; which he did with a 
prodigious quickneſs, notwithſtanding his heavy appear- 
ance, 

This rhinoceros, when he was two years old, was not 
much higher than a young cow who has not yet borne young; 
but his body was very long, and very thick, The tongue 
of this young rhinoceros was ſoft, like that of a calf ; his 
eyes had no vivacity; they were like thoſe of a hog in form, 
and were placed very low]; that is, nearer the opening of the 
noſtri!s, 

Mr, Parſons ſays, that he has obſerved a very particular 
quality in this animal; he hearkened with a fort of con- 
tinual attention to any noiſe ; fo that, if he was even ſleepy, 
employed in cating, or in ſatisfying other urgent wants, he 
ſtarted inſtantly, raiſed up his head, and gave attention till 
the noiſe had ceaſed, 

[t is certain, that ſome rhinoceroſes have but one korn on 
the noſe, and others two; it is not equaliy certain, that 
this variety is conſtant, always depending on the climate of 
Africa, or the Indies. It ſeems, that the rhinoceroſes who 
have but one horn, have it Jarger and longer than thoſe 
who have two, There are ſingle horns of three feet and 
a half, and perhaps of more than four feet in length, by 
ſix or ſeven inches in diameter at the baſis; there are alſo 
double horns which are but two feet in length. Com- 
monly, theſe horns are brown, or olive-colour ; yet ſome 
are grey, and even White. They have only a ſmall con- 
cavity, in form of a cup, at their baſis, by which they 
are faſtened to the ſkin of the noſe; the remaining part of 
the horn is ſolid, and very hard. It is with this weapon 
that the rhinoceros is ſaid to attack, and ſometimes to 
wound mortally, the largeſt elephants, whole long legs 
give to the rhinoceros, who has them much ſhorter, an op- 
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portunity of ſtriking them with his horn under the belly, 


where the ſkin is tender, and more penetrable ; but, when 
he miſſes the firſt blow, the elephant throws him on the 
round, and kills him, 

The horn of the rhinoceros is more valued by the Indiang 
than the ivory of the elephant; not ſo much on account 
of the matter, of which they make ſeveral works with 
the chiſſel, but for its ſubſtance, to which they attribute 
divers ſpecific virtues, and medicinal properties, The 
white ones, as the moſt rare, are alſo thoſe which they value 
molt, 

The rhinoceros, without being ferocious or carnivorous, 
or even very wild, is, nevertheleſs untameable. He is of 
the nature of a hog, blunt and grunting, without intellect, 
without ſentiment, and without tractableneſs. Theſe ani- 
mals are alſo, like the hog, very much inclined to wallow in 
the mire; they like damp and marſhy places, and ſeldom 
leave the banks of rivers. They are found in Afia and 
Africa, in Bengal, Siam, Laos, in the Mogul dominions, in 
Sumatra, in Java, in Abyſlinia, in Ethiopia, and about the 
Cape of Good Hope. But, in general, the ſpecies is not ſo 
numerous, or ſo univerſally ſpread, as that of the elephant. 
The female brings forth but one young, and at a great 
diſtance of time, In the firſt month, the rhinoceros is not 
much bigger than a large dog, he has not, when firſt 
brought forth, the horn on the noſe, although the rudiment 
of it is ſeen in the foetus, When he is two years old, this 
horn is only an inch long; and in his fixth year, it is about 
ten inches; and, as ſome of theſe horns have been ſeen 
very near four feet long, it ſeems they grow till his middle 
age, and perhaps during the whole life of the animal, which 

muſt be long, fince the rhinoceros deſcribed by Mr. Parſons 
was not come to half his growth when he was two years old; 
which makes it probable, that this animal lives, like a man, 
ſeventy or eighty years. 

Without being uſeful], as the elephant, the rhinoceros is 
very hurtful, by the prodigious devaſtation which he makes 
in the fields. The ſkin is the moſt valuable thing of this 
animal. His fleſh is excellent, according to the taſte of 
Indians and negroes. Kolbe ſays, he has often eaten it with 
great pleaſure, His ſkin makes the beſt and hardeſt Jeather 
in the world; and not only his horn, but all the other parts 
of his body, and even his blood, his urine, and his excre- 
meats are eſteemed as antidotes againſt poiſon, or a remed 
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againſt ſeveral diſeaſes ; probably, however, all thoſe virtues 
are imaginary, | 

The rhinoceros feeds upon herbs, thiſtles, prickles, ſhrubs, 
and he prefers this wild food to the ſweet paſture of the 
yerdant meadows ; he is very fond of ſugar-canes, and eats 
all ſorts of corn. Having no taſte whatever for fleſh, he 
does not moleſt ſmall animals, neither fears the large ones, 
living in peace with them all, even with the tiger, who often 
accompanies him, without daring to attack him: I doubt, 
therefore, whether the battles betwixt the elephant and the 
rhinoceros have any foundation; they muſt, however, ſel- 
dom happen, fince there is no notice for war on either fide; 
and, beſides, no fort of antipathy has been obſerved between 
theſe animals. Some have even been ſeen in captivity, liv= 
ing quietly together, without giving offence or provocation 
to each other, 

The rhinoceroſes do not herd together, nor march in 
troops, like the elephant; they are wilder, and more ſoli- 
tary, and perhaps more difficult to be hunted and ſubdued ; 
they never attack men unleſs provoked ; but then they be- 
come furious, and are very formidable: the ſteel] of Damaſ- 
cus, the ſcymitars of Japan, cannot make an inciſion in 
his ſkin; the darts and Jances cannot pierce him through: 
his ſkin even reſiſts the balls of a muſket ; thoſe of lead be- 
come flat upon his leather, and the iron ingots cannot 
penetrate through it: the only places abſolutely penetrable 
in this body armed with a cuiras, are the belly, the eyes, 
and round the ears; ſo that huntſmen, inſtead of attacking 
this animal ſtanding, follow him at a diſtance by his track, 
and wait to approach him for the time that he ſleeps or reſts 


himſelf, There is in the King of France's cabinet a foetus - 


of a rhinoceros, which was ſent from the iſland of Java, 
and extracted from the body of the mother, It was ſaid, in 
a memorial which accompanied this preſent, that twenty- 
eight huntſmen had aſſembled to attack this rhinoceros ; they 
had followed her far off for ſome days, one or two men 
walking now and then before, to reconnoitre the polition of 
the animal, By theſe means they ſurpriſed her when ſhe 
was aſleep, and came fo near in ſilence, that they diſcharged, 
N at once, their twenty-eight guns into the lower parts of 
er belly. 
We . ſeen, that this animal bas a ear; it is alſo 
affirmed, that he has the ſenſe of ſmelling in perfection; but 


it is pretended, he has not a good eye, and ſees only before 


him: that his eyes are ſo ſmall, and placed ſo low, and ſo 
R obliquely, 
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obliquely, they have ſo little vivacity and motion, that this 
fact needs no other confirmation. His voice, when he ig 
calm, reſembles the grunting of a hog; and when he 
is angry, his ſharp cries are heard at a great diſtance, 
Though he lives upon vegetables, he does not ruminate ; 
thus, 1t is probablc, that, Tike the elephant, he has but one 
ſtomach, and very large bowels, which ſupply the office of 
the paunch. His. conſumption, though very great, is not 
comparable to that of the elephant; and it appears, by the 
thickneſs of his ſkin, that he loſes leſs than the elephant by 
perſpiration, (See pl. XXII.) 


ThE CAMEL AND THE DROME DART. (See pl. XIII.) 
Theſe two names do not include two different ſpecies, but only 
indicate two diſtinct breeds, ſubſiſting from time immemorial, 
in the camel ſpecies. The prineipal, and, as may be ſaid, 
the only perceptible character by which they differ, conſiſts 
in the camel's bearing two hunches, or protuberances, and 
the dromedary only one, The latter is alſo much leſs, and 
not ſo ſtrong as the camel; but both of them herd and 
copulate together; and the production from this croſs 
breed is more vigorous, and of greater value, than the 
others, N | 

This mongrel iſſue from the dromedary and the camel, 
forms a ſecondary breed, which alſo mix and multiply with 
the firſt; ſo that in this ſpecies, as well as in that of other 
domeſtic animals, there are to be found a great variety, ac- 
cording to the difference of the climates they are produced 
in. Ariſtotle has judiciouſly marked the two principal 
breeds; the firſt, (which has two hunches), under the name 
of the BacTRIAN CAMEL ; and the ſecond, under that of 
the ARABIAN CAMEL; the firſt are called TURKMAN, and 
the others ARaBIAN CAMELs, This diviſion {till ſubſiſts, 
with this difference only, that it appears, ſince the diſcovery 
of thoſe parts of Africa and Aſia which were unknown to 
the ancients, that the dromedary is, without compariſon, 
more numerous and more univerſal than the camel; the laſt 
being ſeldom to be found in any other place than in 
Turkey, and in ſome other parts of the |; wear ; while 
the dromedary, more common than any other beaſt of his 
lize, is to be found in-all the northern parts of Africa, in 
Egypt, in Perſia, in South Tartary, and in all the northern 
parts of India, 

The dromedary, therefore, occupies an immenſe tract of 


land, while the camel is confined to a ſmall ſpot of * ; 
. PEI | : 
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the firſt inhabits hot and parched regions ; the ſecond, a 
more moiſt and temperate foil, The camel appears to be 
a native of Arabia; for it is not only the country where 
there is the greateſt number, bur it is alſo beſt accommodated 
to their nature. Arabia is the dryeſt country in the world; 
and the camel is the leaſt thirſty of all animals, and can paſs 
ſeveral days without any drink, The land is almoſt in eyery 
part dry and ſandy ; the feet of the camel are formed to 
travel in ſand ; while, on the contrary, he cannot ſupport 
himſelf in moiſt and ſlippery ground. Herbage and paſture 


are wanting to this country, as is the ox, whoſe place is 


ſupplied by the camel, 

The Arabs regard the camel as a preſent from heaven, a 
ſacred animal, without whoſe aid they could neither ſubſiſt, 
trade, nor travel, Its milk is their common nouriſhment ; 
they likewiſe eat its fleſh, eſpecially that of the young ones, 
which they reckon very good, 'I he hair of theſe animals, 
which is fine and ſoft, is renewed every year, and ſerves 
them to make ſtuffs for their clothing and their furniture, 
Bleſt with their camels, they not only want for nothing, 
but they even fear nothing. With them they can, in a 
ſingle day, place a tract of deſert, of fifty miles, between 
them and their enemies; and all the armies in the world 
would periſh in the purſuit of a troop of Arabs, Let any 
one figure to himſelf a country without verdure, and without 
water, a burning ſun, a y always clear, plains covered 
with ſand, and mountains ftill more parched, over which 
the eye extends, and the fight is loſt, without oo {topped 
by a ſingle living object; a dead earth, flayed (if I may be 
allowed the expreſſion) by the winds, which preſents nothing 
but bones of dead bodies, flints (ſcattered here and there, 
rocks ſtanding upright or overthrown ; a deſart entirely 
naked, where the traveller never drew his breath under the 
friendly ſhade; where he has nothing to accompany him, 
and where nothing reminds him of living nature; an abſo- 
lute void a thouſand times more frightful than that of the 
ſoreſt, whole verdure, in ſome meaſure, diminiſhes the hor- 
tors of ſolitude; an immenſity which he in vain attempts 


to over-run ; for hunger, thirſt, and burning heat, preſs on 


* every weary moment that remains between deſpair and 
cath, 

Nevertheleſs, the Arab has found means to ſurmount 
theſe difficulties, and even to appropriate to himſelf theſe 
gaps of Nature: they ſerve him for an aſylum ; they ſecure 
his. repoſe, and maintain him in his independence.,---But 
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why does not man know how to make uſe of them without 
abuſe? This ſame Arab, free, independent, tranquil, and 
even rich, inſtead of reſpecting theſe deſarts as the ramparts 
of his liberty, foils them with guiſt: he craverſes over 
them to the neighbouring nations, and robs them of their 
ſlaves and gold: he makes uſe of them to exerciſe his rob. 
beries, which, unfortunately, he enjoys more than his li- 
berty; for his enterprizes are almoit always ſucceſsful ; 
notwithſtanding the caution of his neigabours, and the 
ſuperiority of their forces, he eſcapes their purſuit, 
and, unpuniſhed, bears away all that he has plundered 
them of. 

An Arab who deſtines himſelf to this buſineſs of land 
piracy, early hardens himſelf to the fatigue of travelling: 
he accuſtoms himſelf to paſs many days without ſieep ; to 
ſufter hunger, thirſt, and heat; at the ſame time, he in- 
ftructs his camels, he brings them up, and exerciſes them 
in the ſame method. A few days after they are born, he 
bends their legs under their bellies, and conſtrains them to 
remain on the earth, and loads them, in this fituation, with 
a weight as heavy as they uſuaily carry, which he only re. 
lieves them from to give them a heavier. Inſtead of ſuffer- 
ing them to feed every hour, and drink when they are 
thirſty, he regulates their repaſts, and, by degrees, increaſes 
them to greater diſtances between each meal, diminiſhing 
alſo, at the ſame time, the quantity of their food, When 
they are a little ſtronger, he exerciſes them to the courſe ; he 
excites them by the example of horles, and endeavours to 
render them alſo as ſwift, and more robuſt ; at length, when 
he is aſſured of the ſtrength and ſwiftneſs of his camels, 
and that they can endure hunger and thirſt, he then loads 
them with whatever is neceſſary for his and their ſubſiſtence, 
He departs with them, arrives unexpectedly at the borders 


of the deſart, ſtops the firſt paſſenger he fees, pillages the 


ſtraggling habitations, and Joads his camels with his booty, 
If he is purſued, he is obliged to expedite his retreat ; and 
then he diſplays all his own and his animals' talents, 
Mounted on one of his ſwifteſt camels, he conducts the 
troop, makes them travel day and night, almoſt without 
ſtopping either to eat or drink. In this manner, he eaſily 
paties over three hundred miles in eight days; and, during 
all that time of fatigue and travel, he neyer unloads his 


camels, and only allows them an hour of repoſe, and a ball 


of paſte each day. They often run in this manner for eight 
or nine days without meeting with any water, during which 
time 
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time they never drink; and when by chance they find a 
pool at ſome diſtance from their route, they ſmell the water 
at more than half a mile before they come to it. Thirſt 
now makes them redouble their pace; and then they drink 
enough for all the time paſt, and for as long to come; 
for often they are many weeks in travelling; and their 
time of abſtinence endures as long as they are upon their 
journey. 

ln Turkey, Perſia, Egypt, Arabia, Barbary, &c. they 
uſe no other carriage for their merchandize than camels, 
which 1s, of all their conveyances, the moſt ready, and the 
cheapeſt, Merchants, and other travellers, aſſemble them- 
ſelves in caravans, to avoid the inſults and piracies of the 
Arabs. Theſe caravans are often very numerous, and often 
compoſed of more camels than men. Every one of theſe 
camels is loaded according to his ſtrength ; and he is fo 
ſenſible of it himſelf, that when a heavier load than uſual is 
put upon him, he refuſes it, by conſtantly remaining in 
his reſting poſture, till he is lightened of ſome of his 
burden. 

Large and ſtrong camels generally carry 1000, and even 
1200 weight; the ſmaller only 6 or 700. In theſe com- 
mercial journeys, they do not travel quick ; and, as the route 
is often ſeven or eight hundred miles, they regulate their 
ſtages 3 they only walk, and go every day ten or twelve 
miles; they are diſburthened every evening, and are ſuffered 


to feed at liberty. If they are in a part of the country 


where there is paſture, they eat enough in one hour to ſerve 
them twenty-fyur, and to ruminate on during the whole 
night; but they ſeldom meet with paſtures, and this deli- 
cate food is not neceſſary for them: they even ſeem to 
prefer wormwood, thiſtles, nettles, furze, and other thorny 
vegetables, to the milder herbs; and ſo long as they can 
find ſuch plants to brouze on, they very eafily live without 

any drink. | 
This facility with which they abſtain ſo long from 
drinking, is not pure habit, but rather an effect of their 
formation. Independent of the four ſtomachs which are 
commonly found in ruminating animals, the camel is poſ- 
ſeſſed of a fifth bag, which ſerves him as a reſervoir to re- 
tain the water, 1 his fifth ſtomach is peculiar to the camel. 
It is of ſo vaſt a capacity, as to contain a great quantity of 
liquor, where it remains without corruption, or without 
the other aliments being able to mix with it. When 
the animal is preſſed with thirſt, or has occaſion I 
ute 
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Jute the dry food, and to macerate it for rumination, hg 
cauſes a part of this water to re-aſcend into the ſtomach, 
and even to the throat, by a ſimple contraction of the 
muſcles, 

This animal bears about him all the marks of ſlaver 
and pain; below the breaſt, upon the ſternum, is a thic| 
and large calloſity, as tough as horn; the like ſubſtance 


* 


appears upon the joints of the legs; and although theſe 


calloſities are to be met with in every animal, yet they 
plainly prove that they are not natural, but produced by 
an exceſſive conſtraint, and pain, as appears from their being 
often found filled with pus. It is therefore evident, that 
this deformity proceeds from the cuſtom to which theſe 
animals are conſtrained, of forcing them, when quite young, 
to lie upon their ſtomach with their legs bent under them, 
and in that cramped poſture to bear not only the weight of 
their body, but alſo the burdens with which they are laden, 
Theſe poor animals mult ſufter a great deal, as they make 
lamentable cries, eſpecially when they are over- loaded; and, 
notwithſtanding they are continually abuſed, they have as 
much ſpirit as docility. At the firſt ſign, they bend their 
legs under their bodies, and, kneeling upon the ground, 
they are unloaded, without the trouble of lifting up the load 
to a great height, which muſt happen, were they to ſtand 
upright, As ſoon as they are loaded, they raiſe themſelyes 
up again, without any aſſiſtance or ſupport ; and the con- 
ductor, mounted on one of them, precedes the whole troop, 
who follow in the ſame pace as he leads, They have neither 
need of whip nor ſpur to excite them; but, when they 
begin to be fatigued, their conductors ſupport their ſpirits, 
or rather charm their wearineſs, by a ſong, or the ſound of 


S? 
iome inſtrument. When they want to prolong the route, 


or double the day's journey, they give them an hour's reſt; 


after which, renewing their ſong, they again proceed on 
their way for many hours more; and the ſinging continues 
until the time that they ſtop. Then the camels again kneel 
down on the earth, to be relieved from the burden, by the 
cords being untied, and the bales rolled down on each fide, 
They remain in this cramped poſture, with their belly 
couching upon the earth, and ſleep in the midſt of their 
baggage, Which 1s tied on again the next morning with as 
much readineſs and facility as it was untied before they went 
to reſt. Theſe are, however, not their only inconveni- 
encies: they are prepared for all theſe evils by one ſtill 
greater; by mutilating them by caſtration while Jon's 
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They leave but one male for eight or ten females; and all 
the labouring camels are commonly gelt: they are weaker, 
without doubt, than thoſe which are not caſtrated; but 
they are more tractable than the others, who are not only 
indocile, but almoſt furious, in the rutting time, which 
remains forty days, and which happens every ſpring of the 
year. The female goes with young exactly a year, and, like 
all other large animals, produces but one at a birth, They 
have great plenty of milk, which is thick, and nouriſhing 
even for the human ſpecies, if it is mixed with a more than 
equal quantity of water, The females ſeldom do any la- 
dour while they are with young, but are ſuffered to bring 
forth at liberty. The profit which ariſes from their produce, 
and from their milk, perhaps, ſurpaſſes that which is got 
from their labour ; nevertheleſs, in ſome places, a great 
part of the females undergo caſtration, as well as the males, 
in order to render them more fit for labour. In general, the 
fatter the camels are, the more capable they are of enduring 
great fatigues, Their hunches appear to be formed only from 
the ſuperabundance of nouriſhment ; for, in long journeys, 
where they are obliged to ſtint them in their food, and where 


they ſuffer both hunger and thirſt, theſe hunches gradually / 


diminiſh, and are reduced almoſt even; and the eminences 
are only diſcovered by the height of the hair, which is 
always much longer upon theſe parts than upon any other 
part of the back. 

The young camel ſucks its mother a year; and when 
they want to bring him up ſo as to make him {trong and ro- 
buſt, they leave him at liberty to ſuck or graze for a longer 
time, nor begin to load him, or put him to labour, till he 
has attained the age of four years. 'The camel commonly 
lives forty or fifty years. 

The camel is not only of greater value than the elephant, 
but perhaps not of leſs than the horſe, the aſs, and the ox, 
all united together. He alone carries as much as two 
mules ; he not only alſo cats leſs, but likewiſe feeds on herbs 
as coarſe as the aſs, The female furniſhes milk a longer 
time than the cow ; the fleſh of young camels is good and 
wholeſome, like veal ; their hair is finer, and more ſought 
after than the fineſt wool ; there is not a part of them even 
to their excrements, from which ſome profit is not drawn ; 
for ſal ammoniack is made from their urine ; their dung, 
when dried and powdered, ſerves them for litter, as it does 
tor horſes, with whom they often travel into countries, 
Where neither ſtraw nor hay is known, Ia fine, a kind of 
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turf is alſo made of this dung, which burns freely, and 
gives a flame as clear, and almoſt as Jively, as that of dry 
wood; even this is another great uſe, eſpecially in deſarts, 
where not a tree is to be = and where from the de. 
kciency of combuſtible matters, fire is almoſt as ſcarce ag 
water. 


Tae BuFFALo, THE AvUROCHS, THE Bison, 
ANG THE Z.,tBU.] Although the Buffalo is, at this 
preſent time, common in Greece, and tame in Italy, 
it was neither known by the Greeks nor Romans; for 
it never had a name in the language of theſe people, 
The word buffalo even indicates a ſtrange origin, not to be 
derived either from the Greek or Latin tongues, In effect, 
this animal is originally a native of the hotteſt countries of 
Africa and India, and was not tranſported and naturalized in 
Italy, till towards the ſeventh century. It is true, the 
ancients have ſpoken of an animal, as of a different ſpecies 
from the ox, under the name of bubalus; and Ariſtotle has 
mentioned the wild ox of Pæonia, which he has called 
bonaſus. Both the ancients and moderns, however, have 
multiplied the ſpecies unneceſſarily; and, from attentive 
obſervation, I am clearly of opinion, that there are but two 
ſpecies which are eſſentially different, viz. the ox, and the 
buffalo. 

We may obſerve, throughout the different regions of the 
world, the breed of oxen differing from each other in all 
external appearances, according to the nature of the climate, 
or other circumſtances ; but the moſt remarkable difference 
is that which divides them into two claſſes, viz. the aurechs, 
or ox Without a hunch on its back, and the ao or hunched 
ox. From indubitable facts, however, we have the utmoſt 
reaſon to conclude, that theſe gre no other than varieties of 
the ſame ſpecies. The hunch, the length and quality of 
the hair, and the form of the horns, are the ſole characters 
by which the biſon is diſtinguiſhed from the aurochs; but 
the hunched oxen copulate and produce with our oxen; 
and we likewiſe know, that the length and quality of the 
hair, in all animals, depends on the nature of the climate; 
and we have remarked, that, in oxen, goats, and ſheep, the 
form of the horns is various and fluctuating, Theſe dif- 
ferences, therefore, do not ſuffice to eſtabliſh two diſtin 
ſpecies ; and, ſince our tame ox of Europe copulates with 
the hunched ox of India, we have the greateſt reaſon 0 


iu nk that it would alſo copulate with the biſon, or hunched 
| | ox 
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$x of Europe, Notwithſtanding this, however, we are not 
to be ſurpriſed, that the two kinds have not melted or 
coaleſced into a mungrel breed, fince many circumſtances 
may have occurred to keep them aſunder ; and, in fact, we 
actually find that theſe kinds have ſubſiſted till this preſent 
time, either in a free and wild, or in a tame ſtate ; and are 
ſcattered, or rather have been tranſported into all the 
climates of the earth. All the tame oxen without hunches 
have proceeded from the aurochs, and all with hunches 
are iſſues of the biſon, In order to give a juſt idea of the 
varieties, we ſhall make a ſhort enumeration of theſe ani- 
mals, ſuch as they are found actually to be in the different 
parts of the earth, - 

To begin with the north of Europe, the few oxen and 
cows which ſubſiſt in Iceland are without horns, although 
they are of the ſame kind as our oxen. The ſize of theſe 
animals is rather relative to the plenty and quality of paſture; 
than to the nature of the climate. The Dutch have often 
brought lean cows from Denmark, which fatten prodi- 
al in their meadows, and which give plenty of milk. 
Theſe Daniſh cows are longer than ours. The oxen and 
cows of Ukrain, where there is excellent paſture, are ſaid to 
be the largeſt in Europe ; they are alſo of the ſame Kind as 
our oxen, hey | 

The breed of aurochs, or ox without a hunch, inhabits 
the cold and temperate zones. It is not very much diſ- 
perſed towards the ſouthern countries: on the contrary, 
the breed of the biſon, or hunched ox, fills all the ſouthern 
provinces, at this preſent time. In'the whole continent of 
India; the Iſlands of the South Seas; in all Africa, from 
Mount Atlas to the Cape of Good Hope, we find, I may 
lay, nothing but hunched oxen ; and it even appears, that 
this breed, which has prevailed in all the hot countries, has 
many advantages over the others, Theſe hunched oxen, 
like the biſon, of which they are the iſſue, have the hair 
much ſofter, and more gloſſy than our oxen, who, like 
the aurochs, are furniſhed but with little hair, which is of 4 
harſh nature, Theſe hunched oxen are alſo ſwifter, and 
more proper to ſupply the place of a horſe; at the fame 
time, that they have a leſs brutal nature, and are not ſo 
clumſy and ſtupid as our oxen ; they are more tractable, and 
ſenſible which way you would lead them, The regard the 
Indians have for theſe animals is fo great, as to have almoſt 
degenerated into ſuperſtition, The ox, as the moſt uſeful 


' ima), has appeared to them the moſt worthy of being re- 
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vered; for this purpoſe, they have made an idol of the oh. 
ject of their veneration, a kind of beneficent and powerful 
divinity; for we are deſirous of rendering all we reſpe&, 
great, and capable of doing much good, or much harm, 

Theſe hunched oxen, (See pl. XXIV.) perhaps, vary 
azain more than ours, in the colours of the hair, and the 
figure of the horns, The handſomeſt are all white, like the 
oxen of Lombardy ; there are alſo ſome that are without 
-horns ; there are others who have them very much elevated, 
and others ſo bent down, that they are almoſt pendant; it even 
appears, that we muſt divide this firſt kind of Bisoxs, or 
bunched oxen, into two ſecondary kinds; the one ver 
large, and the other very ſmall ; and this laſt is that of the 
ZeBu (See pl. XXVI.); both of them are found nearly in 
the ſame climates; and both are equally mild and ealy to 
drive; both have ſoft hair, and a hunch on the back. This 
hunch does not depend on the conformation of the ſpine, nor 
on the bones of the ſhoulder ; it is nothing but an excreſ- 
cence, a kind of wen, a piece of tender fleſh, as good to 
eat-as the tongue of an ox, The wens of ſome oxen weigh 
about forty or fifty pounds; others have them much ſmaller; 
ſome of theſe oxen have alſo prodigious horns for their ſize; 
there is one in the French King's cabinet, which is three 
feet and an half in length, and ſeven inches in diameter at 
the baſe, Many travellers affirm, they have ſeen them of a 
capacity ſufficient to contain fifteen, and even twenty pints 
of water, 

Thus all the ſouthern parts of Africa and Aſia are inha- 
bited with hunched oxen, or biſons, among which a great 
variety is to be met with in reſpect to ſize, colour, ſhape of 
the horns, &c. On the contrary, all the northern countries 
of theſe two parts of the world, and Europe entirely, com- 
prehending even the adjacent iſlands, to the Azores, are only 
inhabited by oxen without a hunch, who derive their origin 
from the aurochs, The biſon, or wild hunched ox, 1s 
ſtronger, and much larger than, the tame ox of India; it is 
alſo ſometimes ſmaller ; but that depends only on the quan- 
tity of food. At Malabar, at Abyſſinia, at Madagaſcar, 
where the meadows are naturally ſpacious and fertile, the 
biſons are all of a prodigious ſize. In Africa and Arabia Pe- 
træa, where the land is dry, the zebus, or biſons, are of the 
ſmalleſt ſtature. * 

Every part of South America is inhabited by oxen without 
hunches, which the Spaniards, and other Europeans, have 


ſucceſsfully tranſported, Theſe oxen are multiplied, and 
are 
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are only become ſmaller in theſe new countries. In all the 
northern parts, as far as Florida, Louiſiana, and even as far 
as Mexico, the bifons, or hunched oxen, are to be found in 
reat numbers. "Theſe biſons, which formerly inhabited 
he woods of Germany, Scotland, and other of our northern 
countries, have probably paſſed from one continent to the 
other, and are become, Jike other animals, ſmaller in this 
new world; and as they are habituated to climates more or 
leſs cold, they have preſerved their coat more or leſs warm; 
their hair is Jonger and thicker; the beard is longer at 
Hudſon's Bay than at Mexico; and, in general, this hair is 
ſofter than the fineſt wool. 

Thus the wild and the tame ox, the European, the Aſian, 
the American, and the African ox, the bonaſus, the aurochs, 
the biſon, and the zebu, are all animals of one and the ſame 
ſpecies, who, according to the climates, food, and different 
uſage they have met with, have undergone all the variations 
we have before explained, The ox, as the moſt uſeful ani- 
mal, is alſo the moſt univerſally diſperſed. He appears an- 
cient in every climate, tame among civilized nations, and 
wild in deſart or unpoliſhed countries; he ſupports himſelf 
by his own ſtrength when in a ſtate of nature, and has never 
loſt the qualities which are uſeful to the ſervice of man. The 
young wild calves which are taken from their mothers in 
ndia and Africa, have, in a ſhort time, become as tractable 
as thoſe which are the iſſue of the tame kind; and this na- 
tural conformity is another ſtriking proof of the identity of 
the ſpecies, 

If it be aſked, which of the two kinds, the aurochs or 
the biſon, claims the firſt place? It appears to me, that a 
ſatisfactory anſwer may be drawn from the facts we have 
juſt laid down. The hunch or wen of the biſon is probably 
no other than an accidental character, which is defaced and 
loſt in the mixture of the two kinds, The aurochs, or ox 
without an hunch, then, is the moſt powerful and predomi- 
nant of the two ; for, if it was the contrary, the hunch, in- 
ſtead of diſappearing, would extend and remain upon every 
one of this mixed breed, What confirms and proves ſtill 
more the identity of the ſpecies of biſon and aurochs, is, that 
the bitons, or hunch-backed oxen, in the north of America, 
have ſo ſtrong a ſmell, that they have been called muſt oxen 
by the greateſt number of travellers; (See pl. XXVII.) and, 
at the ſame time, we find, by the accounts of obſerving 
people, that the aurochs, or wild ox of Pruſſia and Livonia, 


has the ſmell of muſk, like the biſon of America, 
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There remain, therefore, but two ſpecies, the Bupy arg 
(See pl. XXIII.) and the ox, out of all the names placed 
at the head of this ſection; to each of which the ancient 
and modern naturaliſts have given a ſeparate and diſtin 
ſpecies. Theſe two animals, although greatly reſembling 
each other, both tame, and often living under the ſame 
roof, and fed in the ſame meadow, yet, when brought to. 
gether, and even excited by their keepers, have ever refuſed 
to unite and copulate together; their nature is more diſtant 

than that of the aſs is from the harſe; there even appears to 
be a ſtrong antipathy between them; for it is affirmed, that 
cows will not ſuckle the young buffaloes ; and the female 
buffalo refuſes the ſame kindnels to the other's calves. The 
buffalo is of a more obſtinate nature, and leſs tractable than 
the ox; he obeys with great reluctance, and his temper is 
more coarſe and brutal; like the hag, he is one of the fi- 
thieſt of the tame animals, as he ſhews by his unwillingneſs 
to be cleaned and dreſſed; his figure is very clumſy, and 
forbidding ; his look ſtupidly wild ; he carries his tail in an 
ignoble manner, and his head in a very bad poſture, almoſt 
always inclined towards the ground ; his voice is a hideous 
bellowing, with a tone much itronger, and more hoarſe than 
that of the bull; his legs are thin, his tail bare, and his 
phyſiognomy dark, like his hair and ſkin, He differs ex- 
ternally from the ox, chiefly in the colour of his hide ; and 
this is eaſily perceived under the hair, with which he is but 
ſparingly furniſhed ; his body is likewiſe thicker and ſhorter 
than that of the ox ; the legs are longer, and proportionably 
much leſs ; the horns not ſo round, black, ard partly com- 
prefied, with a tuft of hair frizzled over his forehead; 
his hide is likewiſe thicker and harder than that of the ox; 
his fleſh is black and hard, and not only diſagreeable to 
the taſte, but to the ſmell; the milk of the female is not 
ſo good as that of the cow; nevertheleſs, ſhe yields 3 
greater my In hot countries, almoſt all the cheeſe 
is made of buffaloes milk. The fleſh of the young but- 
faloes, though killed during the ſuckling time, is not good, 
The hide alone is of more value than all the reſt of 
the beaſt, whoſe tongue is the only part that is fit to 
eat. This hide is fim, light, and almoſt impenetrable, 
As theſe animals, in general, are larger and ſtronger than 
the oxen, they are very ſerviceable in the plough ; they draw t 
well, but do not carry burdens ; they are led by the means 5 
of a ring paſſed through their noſe, Two buffaloes harneſſ- t 
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ed, or rather chained to a waggon, will draw as much as 
four ſtrong horſes. As they carry their tails and their heads 
naturally downwards, they employ the whole force of their 
body in drawing; and this heavy maſs greatly ſurpaſſes that 
of a horſ2, or a labouring ox. 

The form and thickneſs of the buffalo alone are ſufficient 
to indicate that he is a native of the hotteſt countries. The 
largeſt quadrupeds belong to the tprrid zone in the Old 
Continent; and the buffalo, for his fizz and thickneſs, 
ought to be claſſed with the elephant, the rhinoceros, and 
the hippopotamus. The camel is more elevated, but ſlen- 
derer, and is alſo an inhabitant of the ſouthern countries of 
Africa and Aſia: nevertheleſs, the buffaloes live and multi- 
ply, in Italy, in France, and in other temperate provinces. 
Thoſe that are in the French King's menagerie, have 
brought forth two or three times. The female has but one 
at a time, and goes about twelve months; which is another 
proof of the 9 between this ſpecies and that of the 
cow, who only goes nine months. It appears alſo, that 
theſe animals are gentler and leſs brutal in their native 
country; and the hotter the climate is, the more tractable is 
their nature. In Egypt they are more ſo than in Italy; and 
in India they are more ſo than in Egypt. Thoſe of Italy 
have alſo mare hair than thoſe of Egypt, and thoſe of Egypt 
more than thoſe of India. Their coat is never entirely co- 
vered, becauſe they are natives of hot countries; and, in 
general, large animals of this climate have either no hair, or 
elſe very little, 

There are a great number of wild buffaloes in the coun- 
tries of Africa and India, which are watered with many 
rivers, and furniſhed with large meadows, Theſe wild 
buffaloes go in droves, and make great havock in cultivated 
lands; but they never attack the human ſpecies, and will 
not run at them, unleſs they are wounded, when they are 
very dangerous; for they make directly at their enemy, 
throw him down, and trample him to death under their 
feet; nevertheleſs, they are greatly terrified at the ſight of 
fire, and are diſpleaſed at a red colour. 

The buffalo, like all other animals of ſouthern climates, 
is ſond of bathing, and even of remaining in the water; he 
ſwims very well, and boldly traverſes the moſt rapid floods. 
As his legs are longer than thoſe of the ox, he runs 
alſo quicker upon land. The Negroes in Guinea, and 
the Indians in Malabar, where the wild buffaloes are very 
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numerous, often hunt them, They neither purſue them 
nor attack them openly, but, climbing up the trees, or 
hiding themſelves in the woods, they wait for them, and 
kill them, the buffaloes not being able, without much 
trouble to penetrate theſe foreſts, on atcount of the thick. 
neſs of their bodies, and the impediment of their horns, 
which are apt to entangle in the branches of the trees, 
Theſe people are fond of the fleſh of the buffalo, and gain 
great profit by vending their hides and their horns, which 
are harder and better than thoſe of the ox, The animal 
that is called in Congo empacapa, or pacapa, though very 
ill deſcribed by travellers, ſeems to me to be the buffalo; as 
that which they have ſpoken of, under the name of empa- 
bunga, or impaiunca, in the. ſame country, may poſſibly be 
the bubalus. | 
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Of the Mufflon, and other Sheep — The Axis — The Tapir 
The Zebra The Hippopotamus —T he Elk, and Rein Deer. 


THE MurrLon, Axpo HE breed of ſheep, though per. 
OTHER OHEEFP, ] haps originally all of the ſame 
ſpecies, yet are found to be very different in different coun- 
tries, Our domeſtic ſheep is only to be met with in 
Europe, and in ſome of the moſt temperate provinces in 
Aſia, and if tranſported into Guinea, loſes its wool, and is 
covered with hair. It increaſes there but little, and its fleſh 
has no longer the ſame taſte: it cannot alſo ſubſiſt in cold 
countries ; but even in thoſe, and in ICELAND, a breed of 
ſheep is to be found, (See pl. XXIV.) who have many 
horns, ſhort tails, harſh and thick wool, under which, as 
. in almoſt every animal in the north, is a ſecond lining, of 
a ſofter, finer, and thicker wool. In warm climates, ſome 
are covered with wool, others with hair, and a third kind 
with hair mixed with wool, The firſt kind of ſheep of 
thoſe countries, is that commonly called the Barbary or 
Arabian ſheep, which entirely reſembles the tame kind, ex- 
cepting in the tail, which is very much loaded with fat, is 
often more than a foot broad, and weighs upwards of 
twenty pounds. As for external appearance, this ſheep has 
yothing remarkable, but the tail, which he carries as if 
a piliow was faſtened to his hinder parts. Among this 
* | kind 
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kind of broad-tailed ſheep, there are ſome whoſe tails are 
ſo long and heavy, that the ſhepherds are obliged to faſten a 
{mall board with wheels, in order to ſupport them as they walk 
along, In the Levant, theſe ſheep are clothed with a very 
fine wool. In the hotter countries, as Madagaſcar, and 
Eaſt India, they are clothed with hair. The ſuperabun- 
dance of fat, which in our ſheep fixes upon the reins, in 
theſe ſheep deſcends under the vertebræ of the tail; the 
other parts of the body are leſs charged with it than in our 
fat ſheep. This variety is to be attributed to the climate, 
the food, and the care of mankind ; for theſe broad, or 
long-tailed ſheep, are tame, like thoſe of our country; and 
they even demand much more care and management, This 
breed is much more diſperſed than ours; they are commonly 
met with in Turkey, Perſia, Syria, Egypt, Barbary, 
Ethiopia, and Madagaſcar; and even as far as the Cape of 
Good Hope. | 

In the iſlands of the Archipelago, and chiefly in the 
iland of Candia, there is a breed of ſheep of which Bellon 
has given the figure and deſcription, under the name of 


Fsrepſichoros. This ſheep is of the make of our common 
ſheep: it is, like that, clothed with wool, and only differs 


from it by the horns, which are ſtraight, and in ſpiral fur- 
rows. | 
In ſhort, in the hotteſt countries of Africa and Tndia, 


there is a breed of large ſheep, which has rough hair, ſhort 


horns, hanging ears, and a kind of tuft under the tail ; 
Leo Africanus, and Marmol, call it adamain; and it is 
known to the naturaliſts by the names of the Senegal ram, 
the Guinea ram, and the Angola ſheep, &c, He is tame like 
ours, and, like him, ſubje& to variety. Theſe, though 
different in themſelves by particular characters, reſemble 
each other ſo much in other reſpects, that we can ſcarcely 
doubt but they are of the ſame kind. | 

In conſidering, therefore, according to the difference of 
climate, the ſheep which are purely tame, we find, 

1. The ſheep of the north, who have many horns, and 
whoſe wool is rough and very thick ; and the ſheep of the 


iſland of Gothland, Muſcovy, and many other parts of the 


north of Europe, whoſe wool is thick, and who appear to 
be of the ſame breed, | 
2. Our ſheep, whoſe wool is very good and fine in the 


mild climates of Spain and Perſia, but in hot countries 


changes to a rough hair, We have already obſerved, this 


conformity in the influence of the climates of Spain and 


Choraſan, 
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Choraſan, a province of Perſia, on the hair of cats, rabbits, 
hares, &c. it acts in the ſame manner upon the wool of 
ſheep, which is very fine in Spain, and ſtill finer in this part 
of Perſia, | 
3. The broad-tailed ſheep, whoſe wool is alſo very fine 
in temperate countries, ſuch as Perſia, Syria, and Egypt; 
but which, in hot countries, changes into a hair more or 
leſs rough. 
4. The ſheep frep/ichores, or Cretan ſheep, who reſemble 
ours both in wool and make, excepting the horns, which are 
ſtraight and furrowed. 
5. The adimain, or the great ſheep of Senegal and India, 
which 1n no part is covered with wool, but, on the contrary, 
is clothed with hair, which is longer or ſhorter, rougher or 
ſmoother, according to the heat of the climate. All theſe 
ſheep are only varieties of one and the ſame ſpecies, and 
certainly would copulate one with the ether, fince the goat, 
whoſe ſpecies is farther diſtant, copulates with our fheep, as 
we are aſſured from experience. But none of theſe tame 
ſheep have the characters of an original ſpecies. In the 
mountains of Greece, in, the iſlands of Cyprus, Sardinia, 
Corſica, and in the deſarts of Tartary, the animal which we 
call the mufflon, is ſtill to be found, It appears to us, to be 
the primitive ſtock of all ſheep, He lives in a ſtate of 
nature, and ſubſiſts and multiplies without the help of man; 
he reſembles the ſeveral kinds of tame ſheep, more than any 
other animal ; he is livelier, ſtronger, and ſwifter than they 
are; his head, forehead, eyes, and face, are like the ram's; 
he reſembles him alſo in the form of the horns, and in the 
whole habit of body. In ſhort, he copulates with the tame 
ſheep, which alone is ſufficient to demonſtrate, that he is of 
the ſame ſpecies, and the primitive ſtock of the different 
breeds. 
* The only diſagreement betwixt the mufflon and our 
ſheep is, that the firſt is covered with hair inſtead of wool ; 
but we have obſerved, that, even in tame ſheep, the wool is 
not an eſſential character, but a production of a temperate 
climate, Hence, it is not aſtoniſhing, that the original, or 
1 and wild ſheep, who has endured cold and heat, 
ived and increaſed, without ſhelter, in the woods, is not 
covered with wool, which he would ſoon be deprived of 
among the thickets and thorny buſhes, Beſides, when 2 
he-goat is coupled with a tame ſbeep, the production is 
a kind of wild mufflon, a lamb covered with hair, and not a 


þarren mule, but a mungrel, which returns to the original 
ſpecies 
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ſpecics, and which appears to indicate, that our goats, and 
tame ſheep, have ſomething common to them both in their 
origin. 

In plate XXV, are given the figures of a WALLACHIAN 
Ram and SHEEP, which were ſent to the author by the 
late Mr. Collinſon. The horns of theſe animals are re- 
markably different from thoſe of our ſheep ; but it is not 
certain whether this ſpecies be common in Wallachia, or 
whether theſe are:to be accounted only varieties, 


THE Ax1s, This animal being only known by 
the vague names of the hind of Sardinia, and the deer 
of the Ganges, we have thought it neceſſary to preſerve 
the name which Bellon has given to him, and which he 
borrowed from Pliny, The axis is of the ſmall number 
of ruminating animals who wear horns, like the ſtag. He 
haz the ſhape and ſwiftneſs of the fallow-deer ; but what 
diſtinguiſnes him from the ſtag, and fallow-deer, is, that 
his body is marked with white ſpots, elegantly diſpoſed, 
and ſeparated one from another, and that he is a native of 
hot countries; while the {tag and deer have their coat of 
an uniform colour, and are to be met with in greater num- 
bers, in cold countries and temperate regions, than in hot 
climates, 

The gentlemen of the Academy of Sciences have only 
given him the name of the Sardinian hind, becauſe, very pro- 
baby, they received that name from the royal menagerie z 
but there is nothing indicated of this animal's being a native 
of Sardinia z no author has ever mentioned, that he exilts in 
that iſland like a wild animal; but, on the contrary, we ſee, 
by examining authors, that he is found in the hotteſt coun- 
tries of Aſia. 

We have already remarked, that there is no ſpecies which 
approaches ſo near to another, as that of the deer to the 
{tas ; nevertheleſs, the axis appears to be an intermediate 
mixture between the two, He reſembles the deer in the 
we of his body, the length of his tail, and his coat, which is 
the ſame during his whole life: he only eſtentially differs 
from that animal in his horns, which nearly reſemble thoſe 
of the ſtag, The axis, therefore, may poſſibly be only a 
variety depending on the climate, and not a different ſpe- 
cies from the deer; for, although he is a native of the hotteſt 
countries of Aſia, he ſupports, and eaſily multiplies in, that 
of Europe. There are many herds of them in the menagerie 
of Verfailles; but it has never yet been obſerved, that they 
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mix either with the deer or with the ſtags ; and this is the 
cauſe of our preſuming, that it was not a variety of one 
or the other, but a particular and mediate ſpecies between 
the two, 


The Tarn, or the ANTA, (See pl. XXVIII.) is the 
largeſt animal in America, where living nature ſeems to 
be leſſened, or rather has not had time to arrive at its greateſt 
dimenſions, The animals alſo of South America, which 
alone properly and originally belong to this New Continent, 
are almoſt all without defence, without horns, and without 
tails; their bodies and their limbs are unpropartioned ; and 
ſome, as the ſluggiſh and crawling animals, &c. are of ſo 
miſerable a nature, that they ſcarcely have the faculties of 
moving or of eating; they drag on a languiſhing life, in the 
folitude of a defart, and cannot ſubſiſt in the inhabited 
world, where man and powerful animals would have ſoon 
deſtroyed them. 

The tapir is of the ſize of a ſmall cow, or zebu, but 
without horns, and without a tail; the legs are ſhort ; the 
body crooked, like that of the hog ; wearing, in his youth, 
à coat like that of the ſtag, and afterwards, uniform ſpots, 
of a dark brown colour; his head is thick and long, with a 
kind of trunk, like the rhinoceros; he has ten inciſive 
teeth, and ten grinders, in each jaw; a character which ſe- 
parates him entirely from the ox, and other - ruminating 
animals, 

'The tapir appears to be a dull and dark animal, who 
never ſtirs out but in the night, and delights in the water, 
where he oftener lives than upon land. He is chiefly to be 
found in marſhes, and ſeldom goes far from the borders of 
rivers or Jakes. When he is threatened, purſued, or 
wounded, he plunges into the water, and remains there till 
he has got to a great diſtance before he re-appears. T heſe 
cuſtoms, which he has in common with the hippopotamus, 
have made ſome naturaliſts imagine him to be of the ſame 
ſpecies ; but he differs as much from him in nature, as he h 
diſtant from him in climate. To be affured of this, there 
needs no more than to compare the deſcription we have 
now recited, with that of the hippopotamus. Although 
the tapir inbabits the water, he does not feed upon fiſh; 
and, although his mouth is armed with twenty ſharp and 
inciſive teeth, he is not carnivorous : he lives upon plants 
and roots, and does not make uſe of what Nature has 


ar med him with againſt other animals. He is of a * 
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and timid nature, and flies from every attack or danger; 
his legs are ſhort, and his body maſſive ; notwithſtanding 
which, he runs very ſwift, and ſwims ſtill better than he 
runs. He commonly goes in company, and ſometimes in 
droves, His fleſh is of a very firm texture, and ſo bound 
together, that it often reſiſts a bullet; it is inſipid and coarſe; 
nevertheleſs the Indians eat it. This animal is commonly 
found in Braſil, Paraguay, Guiana, and in all the extent 
of South America, from the extremity of Chilo to New 
Spain. N 


The ZEBRA, (See pl. XXVIII) is perhaps the handſomeſt, 
and moſt elegantly clothed of all quadrupeds. He has the 
ſhape and the graces of the horſe, the ſwiftneſs of the ſtag, 
and a ſtriped robe of black and white, alternately diſpoſed, 
with ſo much regularity and ſymmetry, that it ſeems as if 
Nature had made uſe of the rule and compaſs to paint it, 
Theſe alternate bands of black and white, are ſo much the 
more ſingular, as they are ſtrait, parallel, and very exactly 
divided, like a ſtriped ſtuff; and as they, in other parts, 
extend themſelves not only over the body, but over the 
head, the thighs, the legs, and even the ears and the tail; 
ſo that, at a diſtance, this animal appears as if he was ſur- 
rounded with little fillets, which ſome perſon had diſpoſed, 
in a regular manner, over every part of the body, In the 
females, theſe bands, are alternately black and white; in 
the male, they are black and yellow, but always of a lively 
and brilliant mixture, upon a ſhort, fine, and thick hair; 
the Juſtre of which ſtill more increaſes the beauty of the 
colours. The zebra is, in general, leſs than the horſe, and 
larger than the aſs; and, although it has often been com- 
pared to thoſe two animals, and called the wild horſe, and 
the friped aſs, it is a copy neither of the one nor the other, 
and might rather be called their model, if all was not equally 
original in Nature, and if every ſpecies had not an equal 
right to creation, 

The zebra is not the animal the ancients have indicated 
under the name ozagra, There exiſts in the Levant, the 
ealtern parts of Aſia, and in the northern parts of Africa, a 
beautiful race of aſſes, who, like the fineſt horſes, are natives 
of Arabia, This race differs from the common, by the ſize 
of the body, the ſlenderneſs of the legs, and the luſtre of the 
hair; they are of an uniform, but commonly of a fine 
mouſe colour, with a black croſs upon the back and the 
ſhoulders ; and ſometimes they are of a bright grey colour, 
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with a flaxen croſs, The zebra is alſo of a different climate 
from the onagra, and is only to be met with in the moſt 
eaſtern and the moſt ſouthern parts of Africa, from Ethio. 
pia to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence to Congo; it 
exiſts neither in Europe, Aſia, nor America, nor even in 
all the northern parts of Africa; thoſe which ſome travellers 
tell us they have ſeen at the Braſils, have been tranſported 
thither from Africa; thoſe which others are recounted to 
have ſeen in Perſia, and in Purkey, have been brought 
from Ethiopia; and, in ſhort, thoſe. that we have ſcen in 
Europe, arc almoſt all from the Cape of Good Hope, 
This point of Africa is their true climate, their native 
country, and where the Dutch have employed all their 
cares to ſubject them, and to render them tame, without 
having been hitherto able to ſucceed, That which we have 
ſeen, and which has ſerved for the ſubject of our deſcrip. 
tion, was very wild when he arrived at the royal menagerie 
in France; and he was never entirely tamed ; nevertheleſs, 
he has been broken for the ſaddle; but there are precau- 
tions neceſſary: two men held the bridle, While a third 
was upon him, His mouth is very hard; his ears fo 
ſenſible, that he winces whenever any perſon goes to touch 
them. He was reſtive, like a vicious horſe, and obſtinats 
as a mule; but perhaps the wild horſe, and the onagra, are 
not leſs intractable; and there is reaſon to believe, that 
if the zebra was accuſtomed to obedience and tamenels, 
from his earlieſt years, he would become as mild as 
the aſs and the horſe, and might be ſubſtituted in their 
room, 


TER HIrrOPOTAMus. (See pl, XXVIII.) Although 
this animal has been celebrated from the earlieſt ages, it was, 
notwithſtanding, but imperfectly known to the ancients, It 
is only towards the ſixteenth century, that we had ſome pre- 
ciſe indications on the ſubject, 

In comparing the deſcriptions which we have obſerved in 
different travellers, the hippopotamus appears to be an ani- 
mal whoſe body is longer and thicker than that of the rhi- 
noceros ; but his fore legs are much ſhorter, His head is 
ſhort, and thick in proportion to the body, He has no 
horns, neither on the noſe, like the rhinoceros, nor on the 
head, like ruminating animals. His cry, when hurt, ap- 

roac hes as near to the neighing of the horſe, as the bellow- 
ing of the buffalo; but his uſual voice reſembles the 
neighing of a horſe, from which, however, he differs in 
| every 
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every other reſpect; and this fact, we may preſume, has 
been the ſole reaton for giving him the name of hippope- 
tamus, or river-borſe ; as the howling of the lynx, which 
reſembles that of the wolf, has occaſioned him to be called 
the /fag-like wolf. The inciſive teeth of the hippopotamus, 
and eſpecially the two canine teeth of the lower jaw, are 
very long, very ſtrong, and of ſo hard a ſubſtance, that 
they ſtrike fire with a piece of iron, This is probably what 
has given riſe to the fable of the ancients, who have re- 


ported that the hippopotamus vomited fire, Theſe canine 


teeth of this animal are ſo white, ſo clean, and fo hard, that 
they are preferable to ivory, for making artificial teeth, 
The inciſive teeth of the hippopotamus, eſpecially thoſe of 
the lower jaw, are very long, cylindrical, and furrowed, 
The canine teeth, which are alſo very long, are crooked, 
priſmatic and ſharp, like the tuſks of a boar, The molares 
are ſquare, or rather longer on one fide than the other, 
nearly like the grinders of a man, and ſo thick, that a ſingle 
one weighs more than three pounds, The largeſt of the 
incifive, or the canine teeth, are twelve, and even ſixteen 
inches in length, and ſometimes weigh twelve or thirteen 
pounds each. 

The male hippopotamus is about ſix feet nine inces long, 
from the extremity of the muzzle to the beginning of the 
tail; fifteen feet in circumference, and fix feet and an half 
in height. His legs are about two feet ten inches long ; the 
length of the head, three feet and an half, and eight feet and 
an half in circumference; and the width of the mouth, twa 
feet four inches. 

Thus powerfully armed, with a prodigious ſtrength of 
body, he might render himſelf formidable to every animal ; 
but he is naturally gentle, and is otherwiſe ſo heavy and 
flow, that he cannot poſſibly catch any other quadruped in 
the chace. He ſwims quicker than he runs, purſues the fiſh, 
and makes them his prey, He delights much in the water, 
and ſtays there as willingly as upon land; notwithſtanding 
which, he has no membranes between his toes, like the 
beaver and otter; and it is plain, that the great eaſe with 
which he ſwims, is only owing to the great capacity of his 
body, which only makes bulk for bulk, and is nearly of an 
equal weight with the water, Beſides, he remains a long 
time under water, and walks at the bottom as well as he 
does in the open air. When he quits it to graze upon 
Jand, he eats ſugar-canes, ruſhes, millet, rice, roots, &c. of 
which he conſumes and deltroys a great quantity, and does 
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much injury to cultivated Jands ; but, as he is more timid 
upon earth than in the water, he is very eaſily driven away; 
and, as his legs are ſhort, he cannot ſave himſelf well by 
flight, if he is far from any water. His refource when he 
finds himſelf in danger, is to plunge himſelf into the water, 
and go a great diſtance before he te- appears. He eommonly 
retreats from his purſuers; but if he is wounded, he be- 
comes irritated, and, immediately facing about with great 
fury, ruſhes againſt the boats, ſeizes them with his teeth, 
often tears pieces out of them, and ſometimes ſinks them 
under water.“ ] have ſeen,” ſays a traveller, „ an hip- 
popotamus open his mouth, fix one tooth on the fide of a 
boat, and another to the ſecond plank under the keel ; that 
is, four feet diſtant from each other, pierce the fide through 
and through, and in this manner fink the boat to the bot- 
tom. I have ſeen another, lying by the fide of the ſea- 
ſhore, upon which the waves had driven a ſhallop heavily 
laden, which remained upon his back dry, and which was 
again waſhed back by another wave, without the animal 
appearing to have received the leaſt injury. When the Ne- 
groes go a fiſning in their canoes, and meet with an hippo- 
potamus, they throw fiſh to him; and then he paſſes on, 
without diſturbing their fiſhery any more. He injures mot 
when he can reſt himſelf againſt the earth; but, when he 
floats in the water, he can on'y bite, Once, when our 
ſhallop was near ſhore, I ſaw one of them get underneath it, 
lift it above water upon his back, and overſet it with ſix 
men who were in it; but fortunately they received no 
hurt.“ 139 

« We dare not,“ ſays another traveller, « irritate the 
hippopotamus in the water, ſince an adventure happened, 
which was near proving fatal co three men. They were 
going in a finall canoe, to kill one in a river where there 
was about eight or ten feet water. After they had diſcovered 
him walking at the bottom, according to his cuſtom, 
they wounded him with a long lance, which ſo greatly 
enraged him, that he roſe immediately to the ſurface 
of the water, regarded them with a terrible look, opened 
his mouth, and, at one bite, took a great piece aut of the 
fide of the 'canoe, and had very nearly overturned. it; 
but he replunged, almoſt directly, to the bottom of the 
water,” 

Theſe animals are only numerous in ſome parts of the 
world : it even appears, that the ſpecies is confined to par- 


ticular climates, and ſeldom to be met with but in the 
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rivers of Africa, Dutch travellers ſay, that they bear three 
or four young ones; but this appears very ſuſpicious ; as 
the hippopotamus is of an enormous bulk, he is in the 
claſs of the elephant, the rhinoceros, the whale, and all 
other great animals, who bring forth but one; and this 
analogy appears more certain than all the teſtimonies that 
they have exhibited, 


THE ELK, AND THE REIN-DEER. (See pl. XXVI 
and XXVII.) Although. the elk and the rein- deer are 
two animals of different ſpecies, we have thought proper 
to unite them, becauſe it is ſcarcely poſſible to write the 
hiſtory of the one, without borrowing a great deal from the 
other, 

It appears by poſitive teſtimonies, that the rein-deer for- 
merly exiſted in France, at leaſt in the high mountains, 
ſuch as the Pyrenean, and, ſince that time, has been deſ- 
troyed like the ſtags, who were heretofore common in that 
country, It is certain, that the rein- deer is now actually to 
be found only in the moſt northern countries; we alſo know, 
that the climate of France was formerly much more damp 
and cold, occaſioned by the number of woods and moraſſes, 
which are no longer to be ſeen, Gaul, under the ſame lati- 
tude as Canada, was, two thouſand years ago, what Canada 
is at this preſent time; that is, a climate cold enough for 
thoſe animals to live in. 

The elk and the rein-deer, then, are only found in the 
northern countries ; the elk on this, and the rein-deer on 
the other, ſide of the polar circle in Europe and in Aſia. 
We find them in America in the higheſt Jatitudes, becauſe 
the cold is greater there than in Europe, The rein-deer 
can bear even the moſt exceſſive cold. He is found in Spitſ- 
bergen; he is common in Greenland, and in the moſt 
northern parts of Lapland: thus alſo, in the moſt northern 
parts of Aſia, the elk does not approach ſo near the pole; 
he inhabits Norway, Sweden, Poland, Ruſſia, and all the 
provinces of Siberia and Tartary, with the north of China. 
We again find him by the name of or:gnal, and the rein-deer 
under that of caribou, in Canada, aad in all the northern 
part of America, 

We may form a ſufficiently juſt idea of the elk and the 
rein- deer, by comparing them with the ſtag, The elk is 
larger, ſtronger, and ſtands more erect upon his legs; his 


neck is ſhorter, his hair longer, and his antlers wider and 


heavier than thoſe of the ſtag ; the rein- deer is ſhorter and 
more 
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more ſquat ; his legs are ſhorter and thicker, and his feet 
wider; the hair very thickly furniſhed, and his antlers much 
longer, and divided into a greater number of branches, with 
flat terminations ; while thoſe of the elk are only (if the 
ex preſſion is allowable) cut.or broached at the edges; both 
have long bair under the neck, and both have ſhort tails, and 
ears much longer than the ſtag ; they do not leap or bound 
like the roe-bucks ; but their pace is a kind of trot, ſo eaſy 
and quick, that they go over almott as much ground, in the 
fame time as the ſtags do, without being ſo much fatigued; 
for they can trot in this manner, for a day or two, The 
rein-deer lives upon the mountains; the ſtag only dwells 
in low lands and damp foreſts; both go in herds, like the 
ſtags, and both can be eaſily tamed, but the rein deer with 
greater eaſe than the elk; the laſt, like the ſtag, has not 
loſt his liberty, while the rein-deer is become domeſtic 
among the unenlightened part of mankind, The Lap- 
landers have no other beaſt, In this icy climate, which 
only receives the oblique rays of the ſun, where there is a 
ſeaſon of night as well as of day, where the ſnow covers the 
earth from the beginning of autumn to the end of ſpring, 
and where the verdure of the ſummer conſiſts in the bramble, 
Juniper and moſs, could man form any idea but of famine ? 
The horſe, the ox, the ſheep, all our uſeful animals, find no 
ſubſiſtence there, nor can reſiſt the rigour of the cold: he 
has been obliged to {earch among the inhabitants of the 
foreſt, for the leaſt wild and moſt profitable animals. The 
Laplanders have done what we ourſclves ſhould do, if we 
were to loſe our cattle: we ſhould then be obliged to tame 
the ſtags and the ro2-bucks of the foreſts, to ſupply their 
place; and I am perſuaded we ſhould gain our point, and 
we ſhould preſently learn to draw as much utility from them 
as the Laplanders do from the rein-deer, We ought to be 
ſenſible, by this example, how far Nature has extended her 
liberality towards us, We do not make uſe of all the riches 
which ſhe offers us: the fund is much more immenſe than 
we imagine, She has beſtowed on us the horſe, the ox, the 
ſheep, aud all our other domeſtic animals, to ſerve us, to feed 
us, and to clothe us; and ſhe has, belides, ſpecies in reſerve, 
which would be able to ſupply this defect, and which would 
only require us to ſubject them, and to make them ufeful 
to our wants. Man does not ſufficiently. know what Nature 
can do, nor what can be done with her. Inſtead of ſceking 
for what he does not know, he likes better to abuſe her in 
waa: he does know, 
. n 
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In comparing the advantages which the Laplanders de- 
rive from the tame rein-deer, with thoſe which we deriva 
from our domeſtic animals, we ſhall ſee that this animal is 
worth two or three of them: he is uſed, as horſes are, to 
draw fledges and other carriages; he travels with great ſpeed 


and ſwiftneſs ; he eaſily goes thirty miles a day, and runs 


with as much certainty upon frozen ſnow as upon the moſly 
down, The female affords milk more ſubſtantial; and more 
nouriſhing than that of the cow; the fleſh is very good to 
eat; his coat makes an excellent fur; and his dreſſed hide 
becomes a very ſupple and very durable leather. Thus the 
rein-deer alone affords all that we derive from the horſe, the 
ox, and the ſheep. 

The antlers of the rein-deer are latger, more extended, 
and divided into a greater number of branches, than thoſe of 
the ſtag. His food, in the winter ſeaſon, is a white moſs, 
which he finds under the ſnow, and which he ploughs up 
with his horns, or digs up with his feet, 

In ſummer, he lives upon the buds and leaves of trees, 
rather than herbs, which his forward-ſpreading antlers will 
not permit him to brouſe on with facility. Be runs upon 
the ſnow, and ſinks bur little, on account of his broad feet, 
Theſe animals are mild; and they bring them up in herds, 
which turns out greatly to the profit of their keepers. The 
richeſt Laplanders, have herds of four or five hundred head 
of rein- deer, and the poor have ten or twelve, They lead 
them to paſture, and te- lead them to the ſtable, or ſhut them 
up in parks during the night, to ſhelter them from the out- 
rages of the wolves, If they attempt to change their cli- 
mate, they die in a ſhort time, Formerly Steno, prince of 
dweden, ſent ſix to Frederick, Duke of Holſtein; and, of 
later date, in 1533, Guſtavus, king of Sweden, had ten 
drought over to Pruſſia, both males and females : all pe- 
riſhed,- without producing any young, either in a domeſtic, 
or in a free ſtate. 

There are both wild and tame rein-deer in Lapland. In 
the time the heat is upon the tame females, they ſometimes 
let them looſe, to ſeek the wild males; and, as theſe wild 
males are more robuſt, and ſtronger than the tame, the iſſues 
of this mixture are preferred for harneſs. Theie rein- deer 
are not ſo gentle as the others; for they not only ſometimes 
refuſe to obey thoſe who guide ,them, but they often turn 
furiouſly upon them, attack them with their feet, fo that 
there is no other reſource than to cover themſelves from their 


rage by the fledge, until the fury of the beaſt is ſubſided. 
: . U This 
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This fledge is fo light, that they can eaſily manage it, and 
cover themſelves with it. The bottom of it is lined with 
the ſkins of young rein-deers; the hairy fide is turned againſt 
the ſnow, ſo that the fledge glides eaſily forwards, and re. 
coils leis on the mountains. The harneſs of the rein. 
deer is only a thong of the hide, with the hairs remain- 
ing on it, round the neck, whence it deſcends towards the 


breaſt, paſles under the belly, between the legs, and is 


faſtened to a hole Which is in the fore part of the ſledge. 
The Laplander has only a fingle cord by which to guide 
the animal, and which he throws indifferently upon the 
back of the beaſt, ſometimes on one fide, and ſometimes on 
the other, according as he would direct him to the right or 
left. They can travel four or five miles an hour; but the 
quicker this method of travelling is, the more it is incon- 
venient; a perſon muſt be well accuſtomed to it, and travel 
often, to be able to direct this ſledge, and prevent it from 
turning over, | 

The rein-ceers have outwardly many things in common 
with the ſtags; and the formation of the interior part is the 
fame, The rein-deer ſheds his antlers every year like the 
ſtag, and, like him, is very good veniſon, The females, 
both of the one and of the other ſpecies, go eight months 
with young, and produce but one at a birth. Ihe young 
rein- deer follows his mother during the firſt two or three 
years, and does not attain his full growth till about the age 
of four or five. It is at this age, that they begin to dreſs and 
exerciſe them for labour. 

The rein- deers are all very ſpirited, and very difficult to 
manage; they therefore make uſe only of thoſe which ae 
caſtrated, among which they chuſe the livelieſt and the 
ſwifteſt to draw their ſledges, and the more heavy to travel 
with their proviſion and baggage at a ſlower pace. Theſe 
animals are troubled with an infect, called the gad-fly, dur- 
ing the ſummer ſeaſon, which, burrowing under their ſkins 
the preceding ſummer, depoſit their eggs; ſo that the ſkin of 
the rein- deer is often ſo filled with ſmall holes, that an in- 
curable diſorder is brought on. | 

The herds of this ſpecies require a great deal of care, 
The rein-deer are ſubject to elope, and ——_— renew 
their natural liberty : they muſt be cloſely attended, and 
narrowly watched; they cannot lead them to paſture but in 
open places; and, in caſe the herd is numerous, they have 
need of many perſons to guard them, to recall them, and to 
tun after them, if they ſtray. They are all marked, ca 

they 
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they may be known again; for it often happens, that they 
ſtray in the woods, or mix among another herd. [n ſhort, the 
Laplanders are continually occupied in the care of their 
rein- deer, which conſtitute all their wealth. 

The rein- deer is the only animal of this ſpecies the female 
of which has horns like the male; and the only one alſo 
which ſheds his horns, and renews them again, notwith- 
ſtanding his caſtration; for, in ſtags, fallow-deer, and roe- 
bucks, who have undergone this operation, the head of the 
animal remains always in the ſame ſtate in which it was in 
the moment it was caſtrated. | 

Another ſingularity, which we mult not omit, and which 
is common to the rein-deer and the elk, is, that when theſe 
animals run, or quicken their pace, their hoofs, at ever 
ſtep, make a crackling noiſe, as if all the joints of their legs 
were disjointing. It is this noiſe, or perhaps the ſcent, 
which informs the wolves of their approach, who run out 
to meet and ſeize them; and, if the wolves are many in 
number, they very often conquer. The rein- deer is able to 
defend himſelf againſt a ſingle wolf, not, as may be ima- 
gined, with his horns (for they are rather of diſſervice 
to him than of uſe), but with his fore-feet, which are very 
ſtrong, and with which he-ſtrikes with ſuch force, as to ſtun 
the wolf, or drive him away ; after which he flies with ſuch 
ſpeed, as to be no longer in danger of being overtaken ; but 
he finds a more dangerous, though a leis frequent, and 
leſs numerous enemy than the wolf, in the roſomack, or 
glutton, 

The elk and rein- deer are both among the number of ru- 
minating animals. 

A tame rein- deer lives only to the age of fifteen or ſixteen 
years; but it is to be preſumed, that the life of the wild 
rein-deer is of much longer duration. This animal, being 
four years before he arrives at his full growth, mult live 
tweaty-eight or thirty years, when he is in his natural ſtate, 
The 2 hunt the wild rein-deers by different me- 
thods, according to the difference of ſeaſons, In rutting 
time, they make uſe of a tame female to attract them. 
They kill them with the muſket, or with the bow and arrow, 
and draw the bow with ſuch ttrength, that notwithſtand- 
ing the thickneſs of the hair, and the firmneſs of the 
hide, they very often kill one of theſe beaits with a ſingle 
arrow, 

In general, the ELK is a much larger and a much ſtronger 
animal than the ſtag and the rein-deer. His hair is ſo 
U 2 rough, 
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rough, and his hide ſo hard, that a muſket ball cannot pene. 
trate it. His legs are very firm, with ſo much motion and 
ſtrength, eſpecially in the fore-feet, that he can kill a man 
by one ſingle ſtroke of his foot; nevertheleſs, he is hunted 
nearly as we hunt the ſtag ; that is, with men and dogs. It 


is affirmed, that, when he is touched with the lance, or pur. 


ſued, it happens that he often falls down all at once, without 
either being pulled down or weunded. From this circum- 
ſtance, ſome have preſumed he was ſubject to the epilepſy ; 
and on this preſumption, which is not well founded, (fince 
fear alone might be able to produce the ſame effect), this 
abſurd conſequence has been drawn, that his hoof is a remedy 
for the epilepſy, and even preſerves perſons from it. 

As there are very few people in the northern -parts of 
America, all animals, and particularly elks, are in greater 
numbers than in the north of Europe. The ſavages are 
not jgnorant of the art of hunting and taking them ; they 
follow them by'the track of their feet, very often for many 
days together; and, by conitancy and dexterity, they often 
gain their end. Their method of, hunting them in winter 
is particularly ſingular: “ They make uſe of rackets, or 
* ſnow-ſhoes,” ſays Denys, “ by means of which, they walk 
« upon the fnow without finking in. The orignal does 
« not cover a deal of ground, becaule of his ſinking in the 
„ ſnow, which greatly fatigues him; he eats nothing but 
„ the young ſhoots of the trees during the whole year; 
« therefore, where the ſavages find the trees eaten, they pre- 
c ſently meet with the beaſts, which they approach very 
« eaſily. They throw a dart at them, which is a large club, 
cc at the end of which is faſtened a large pointed bone, which 
c“ pjerces like a (word, If there are many orignals in one 
< troop, they drive them away; for then, the orignals, 
ce placing themſelves in a rank, deſcribe a large circle of a 
« mile and a half, or two miles, and ſometimes more. They 
„ harden the ſnow ſo much with their feet in turning round, 
* that they no longer ſink in. The ſavages in America 
„ wait for their paſſing them, and then throw their darts, 
$ and kill them.“ 
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C N A Ff. XVII. 


Of the Ibex—The Chamois, and other Goat — The Saiga—The 
Antelope, or Gazelle—Of the Bezoar Stone Of the Bubalus, 
or Stag- lite Antelope The Condoma, or flriped Antelope. 
The Guib, or harneſſed Antelope The Grimm The Chev- 
rotin. The Mazame, and Temamacame—The Coudous, 
or Indian Antelope The Gnu The Muſ— The produttion 
of that Perfume, | 


Tag IBEX THE CHAMoIs, AETHOUGH it ap- 
AND OTHER Gos. pears, that the Greeks 
were acquainted with the ibex and the chamois, yet 
they have not deſcribed them by any particular deno- 
minations, nor even by characters ſufficiently exact for 
them to be diſtinguiſhed by : they have only indicated 
them under the generical name of wild goats. They pro- 
bably preſumed, that theſe animals were of the fame 
ſpecies as the domeſtic goats, as they have not given them 
proper names, as they have done to every other different 
ſpecies of animals: on the contrary, all our modern natu- 
raliſts have regarded the ibex and the chamois as two real 
and diſtinct ſpecies, and both of them different from that of 
our goats, | 
The male ibex differs from the chamois, by the length, 
thickneſs, and the form of the horns ; it is alſo much more 
bulky, vigorous, and ſtrong. The female ibex has horns 
different from the male; they are alſo much ſmaller, and 
nearly reſembling thoſe of the chamois. In other reſpects, 
theſe two animals have the ſame cuſtoms, the ſame manners, 
and the ſame country ; only the ibex, as he is endowed with 
more agility, and is ſtronger than the chamois, climbs to 
the ſummit of the higheſt mountains; while the chamois 
only lives in the ſecond ſtage ; but neither the one nor the 
other is to be found in the plains : both make their way on 
the ſnow ; both aſcend precipices by bounding from rock 
to rock; both are covered with a firm and ſolid ſkin, and 
clothed, in winter, with a double fur, with very rough hair 
outwardly, and a finer and thicker hair underneath ; both of 
them have a black ſtripe on the back, and both likewiſe have 
the tail nearly of the ſame ſize, The number of exterior 
reſemblances 1s ſo great, in compariſon with the differences, 
and the conformity of the exterior parts is ſo complete, that, 
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if we reaſon in eonſequence of theſe accounts, we might be 
led to believe, that theſe two animals are not really of a dif- 
ferent ſpecies, but that they are fimply only conftant va- 
rieties of one and the ſame ſpecies. The ibex, as well as 
the chamois, when taken young and brought up with do- 
meſtic goats, are eaſily tamed ; and, accuſtomed to do- 
meſticity, imbibe the ſame manners, herd together, re- 
turn to the ſtable, and probably copulate together, [ 
avow, however, that this fact, the moſt important of all, 
and which alone would decide the queſtion, is not known 
to us. | 
Let us, nevertheleſs, take a view of the oppoſite reaſons, 
The ſpecies of the ibex and the chamois both ſubſiſt in 
a ſtate of nature, and both are conſtantly diſtindt. The 
chamois ſometimes comes, of his own accord, and joins the 
flock of our domeſtic ſheep. The ibex never joins them, at 
leaſt not before it is tamed, The ibex and the he goat 
have a very long beard, and the chamois has none at all; 
the male and female chamois have very ſmall horns ; thoſe 
of the male ibex are ſo thick and ſo long, that they 
would ſcarcely be imagined to belong to an animal of its 
ſize, The horns of the male ibex are not very different 
from thoſe of the goat ; as the female, however, approaches 
our goat, and even the chamois, in the ſize and ſmallneſs 
of the horns, may we not conclude, that theſe animals, 
the chamois, and the domeſtic goat, are, in fact, but one 
and the fame ſpecies, in which the nature of the females 
is invatiable and alike, while the males are ſubje& 
to varieties, which render them different one from the 
other? | 
The ibex, or wild goat, entirely and exactly reſembles 
the domeſtic goat, in the conformation, the organization, 
and the natural and phyſical habits ; it only varies by two 
flight differences; the one externally, and the other in- 
ternally. The horns of the 1bex are longer than thoſe of 
the he-goat; they have two longitudinal ridges; thoſe of the 
oat have but one; they have alſo thick knots, or tranſverſe 
tubercles, which mark the number of years of their growth, 
while thoſe of the goats are only marked with tranſverſe 
ſtrokes. 'The'ibex runs as faſt as the ſtag, and leaps lighter 
than the roe-buck. All goats are liable to vertigos, which 
are common to them with the ibex and the chamois, as well 
as the inclination to climb up rocks; and ſtill another 
cuſtom, which is that of continually licking the ſtones, 
Eſpecially thole which are ſtrongly impregnated with ſalt- 
petre, 
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petre, or common ſalt. In the alps there are rocks which 
have been hollowed by the tongue of the chamois. Theſe 
are commonly ſoft and calcinable ſtones, in which, as is well 
known, there is always a certain quantity of nitre, Theſe 
natural agreements, theſe conformable cuſtoms, among other 
circumſtances, appear to me to be ſufficient indexes of the 
identity of ſpecies in theſe animals. | 

The ibex and the chamois, one of which I look upon as 
the male, and the other as the female ſtock of the goat ſpe- 
cies, are only found, like the mufflon, who is the ſource of 
the ſheep ſpecies, in deſarts, and upon the moſt craggy 
places of the higheſt mountains: the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
the mountains of Greece, and thoſe of the iſlands of the 
Archipelago, are almoſt the only places where the ibex and 
the chamois are to be found, But, although both theſe 
animals diſlike heat, and only inhabit the region of ſnow and 
ice, yet they have alſo an averſion to exceſſive cold. In the 
ſummer, they chuſe the north of the mountains; in winter, 
they deſcend into the valleys; neither the one nor the other 
can ſupport themſelves on their legs upon the ice, when it is 
ſmooth ; but, if there be the leaſt inequalities on its ſurface, 
they bound along with ſecurity. 

The chace of theſe animals is very troubleſome, and dogs 
are entirely uſeleſs im it; it is likewiſe very dangerous to 
men; for ſometimes the animal, finding itſelf hard puſhed, 
turns and ftrikes the hunter, and precipitates him from the 
rock, The chamois is as ſwift, but not ſo ſtrong as the 
ibex: the ſpecies of this laſt is more numerous; and they 
commonly go in herds; there are, however, leſs at this pre- 
ſent time than there were formerly, at leaſt in the Alps and 
Pyrenean mountains, 

Mr, Perond, ſurveyor of the cryſtal mines in the Alps, 
having brought over a living chamois, has given us the fol- 
lowing information on the natural habits of this animal ;— 
« The chamois is a wild animal, but eaſily tamed, and very 
docile. It is about the ſize of a domeſtic goat, and re- 
ſembles one in many reſpects, It is moſt agreeably lively, 
and active beyond expreſſion. Its hair is ſhort, like that of 
the doe; in ſpring it is of an aſh-colour, and in winter of a 
blackiſh brown, The large males keep themſelves apart 
from the reſt, except in their rutting time. The time of 
their coupling is from the beginning of October to the end 
of November; and they bring forth in April and March. 
The young follows the dam for about five months, and 
ſometimes longer, if the hunters, or the wolves, do not 
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ſeparate them. It is aſſerted, that they live between twenty 
and thirty years. The fleſh of the chamois 1s good to 
eat; and ſome of the fatteſt afford ten or twelve pounds of 
ſuet, which far ſurpaſſes that of the goat in ſolidity and 
neſs, 
The cry of the chamois is not diſtinctly known; if it has 
any, it is but faint, and reſembling that of a hoarſe goat ; it 
is by this cry it calls its young; but, when they are 
frightened, or are in danger of anv enemy, or ſome other 
object not perfectly known to them, they warn the reſt of 
the flock by a kind of hifling noiſe, It is obſervable, that 
the chamois has a very penetrating eye, and its hearing and 
ſmell are not leſs diſtinguiſhing. When it finds an enemy 
near, it ſtops for a moment, and then in an inſtant flies off 
with the utmoſt ſpeed, When the wind is in its favour, it 
can ſmell a human creature for more than half a mile 
diſtance. When this happens, therefore, and it cannot ſee 
its enemy, but only diſcovers his approach by the ſcent, he 
begins the hiſſing noiſe with ſuch force, that the rocks and 
the foreſts re-echo with the ſound. This hiſſing continues 
as long as the breath will permit. In the beginning it is 
very ſhrill, and deeper towards the cloſe. The animal then 
reſts a moment, after this alarm, to inſpect farther into its 
danger; and, having confirmed the reality of its ſuſpicion, 
it recommences to hiſs by intervals, till it has ſpread the 
alarm to a great diſtance, During this time, it is in the 
moſt violent agitation, ſtrikes the ground forcibly with its 
fore foot, and ſometimes with both ; it bounds from rock to 
rock ; it turns, and looks round ; it runs to the edge of the 
precipice, and when it has obtained a fight of the enemy, flies 
from it with all its ſpeed. The hiſſing of the male is much 
more acute than that of the female; it is performed through 
the noſtrils, and is, properly, no more than a very ſtrong 
breath, forced through the noſtrils by fixing the tongue to 
the palate, keeping the teeth nearly ſhut, the lips open, and 
a little lengthened, The chamois feeds upon the belt 
herbage, and chuſes the moſt delicate parts of plants, flowers, 
and the moſt tender buds, It is not Jeſs delicate with re- 
ard to ſeveral aromatic herbs, which grow upon the ſides 
of the Alps. It drinks but very little, while it feeds upon 
the ſucculent herbage, and ruminates, like the goat, -in the 
intervals of feeding, Its head is crowned with two ſmall 
horns, of about half a foot long, of a beautiful black, and 
riſing from the forchead, almoſt betwixt the eyes. Theſe 


horns are often made uſe of for the heads of canes, Ihe 
| | hides 
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hides of theſe animals are very ſtrong and ſupple, and good 
warm waiſtcoats and gloves are made of them, | 

The hunting of the chamois is very laborious, and ex- 
tremely difficult. The mott uſual way of taking them, is, 
by hiding behind ſome of the clefts of. the rocks, and ſhoot- 
ing them. The ſportſman is obliged to take great precaution 
in this buſineſs, and to creep, for a vat way, upon his belly, 
obſerving, at the ſame time, to keep the wind in his face, 
When he is got within a proper diſtance, and properly ſe- 
cured from fight, he only advances his head and arms, with 
the piece, from his hiding place, and fires among them : 
others hunt this animal, as they do the ſtag, by placing pro- 
per perſons at all the patlages of che glade or valley, and 
then ſending in others to rouze the game, | 


THE SAIGA,) There is a ſort of wild goat found 
in Hungary, in Tartary, and in South Siberia, which 
the Ruſſians called Seigat, or Saiga. It bears a reſemblance 
to the domeſtic goat, in the ſhape of its body, and in its hair; 
but, by the ſhape of the horns, and the defect of the beard, it 
approaches nearer the gazelle, and appears to be a mixture 
of theſe two animals. 

The ſaiga, by its natural habits, reſembles more the 
gazel than the ibex and the chamois ; for it does not delight 
in mountainous countries, but liyes upon the hills and ou 
the plains. It is very agile, very ſwift, and its fleſh is muci 
better eating than that of the ibex, or any other wild or 
tame goat, | 


Tas GaAzELLE, oR ANTELOPE, (See pl. XXIX.) 
There have been thirteen ſpecies, or, at leaſt, thirteen 
very diſtinct varieties, noted of theſe animals. In this un- 
certainty, in knowing whether they are only varieties, or 
in fact really different ſpecies, we have thought proper to 
put them all together, aſſigning to each of them a particular 
name. The firſt is the common gazelle, found in Syria, 
in Meſopotamia, and in all the other provinces of the 
Levant, as well as in Barbary, and in all the northern parts 
of Africa, The horns of this animal are about a foot long, 
entirely annulated at the baſe, which leſſen into half rings 
towards the extremity ; they are not only ſurrounded with 
theſe rings, but alſo longitudinally furrowed by ſmall ſtreaks, 
Theſe rings mark the number of years of their growth, 
which is commonly about- twelve or thirteen, The gazelles 
in general, and this tribe in particular, greatly relemble 

the 
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the roe-buck, in the proportions of the body, its natural 
functions, its ſwiftneſs, and the brightneſs and beauty of 
its eyes. Theſe reſemblances would tempt us to think, 
that, as the roe-buck does not exiſt where the gazelle does, 
the latter was only a degeneration of the firſt ; or, that the 
roe-buck is only a gazelle, whoſe nature is altered by the 
influence of the climate, and by the effect of the different 
tood, did not the gazelle difter from the roe-buck in the 
nature and faſhion of its horns ; thoſe of the roe- buck, which 
may be ſaid to be ſolid, fall off, and are renewed every 
year, like thoſe of the ſtag: on the contrary, the horns of 
the gazelle are hollow and permanent, like thoſe of the 
goat ; the roe-buck has alſo no gall-bladder, which is to be 
tcund in the gazelle, as well as in the goat : on the other 
hand, the gazelles have, in common with the roe-buck, 
deep pits under the eyes, and reſemble it ſtill more in the 
colour and quality of the hair, in the bunches upon their 
legs, which only differ in being upon the fore-legs of the 
gazelle, and upon the hinder-legs of the roe-buck. The 
pazelles, therefore, ſeem to be of a middle nature between 
the two animals; but, when we conſider that the roe-buck 
is an animal which is to be found in both continents, and 
that the goats, on the contrary, as well as the gazelles, do 
not exiſt in the New World, we ſhall eaſily perceive, 
that theſe two ſpecies, the goat and the gazelle, ate 
more nearly related to each other than they are to the roe- 
buck, 

The ſecond gazelle is an animal found in Senegal, and 
is called the deve. It is ſomething leis than the former, 
and nearly of the ſize of a ſmall roe-buck ; it differs allo 
in its eyes, which are much larger; and its horns, inſtead 
of being round, are flatted on the fides, as well in the male 
as in the female; in other reſpects, the kevel entirely te- 
ſembles the gazelle. 

The third animal is called the corin, the name it bears in 
Senegal, It greatly reſembles the gazelle and the kevel, 
but is ſtill leis than either; its horns alſo are much ſmaller, 
and ſmoother than thoſe of the other two; and the an- 
nular prominences belonging to this kind are ſcarcely dil- 
cernible. 

In the Royal Cabinet of France, there are ſkins of theſe 
three different gazelles; beſides which, is a horn which bears 
a great reſemblance to thoſe of the gazelle and kevel, and 
only differs from them in being much thicker. Its thickness 
and length ſeem to indicate a much larger animal than the 

3 common 
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common gazelle; and it appears to us to belong to a gazelle 
waich the Turks call z7zeran, and the Perſians atur, This 
animal, according to Olearius, in ſome meaſure, reſembles 
our deer, except that it is rather of a red colour than brown; 
the horns, likewiſe, are without antlers, and reſt upon the 
back, &c. Mr. Gmelin, who deſcribes it under the name 
of doheren, lays, it reſembles the roe-buck, with this excep- 
tion, that the horns are like thoſe of the ibex, hollow, and, 
like them, never fall off, 

To the four firſt ſpecies or tribes of gazelles, muſt be 
added two other animals, which reſemble them in many 
things. The firſt is called Sh at Senegal, where the French 
have ſtiled it the great brown cow. The ſecond which we 
call the Lob, is alſo an animal of Senegal, which the 
French have denominated the /mall brown cow. The horns 
of the kob greatly reſemble thoſe of the gazelle and the 
kevel; but the ſhape of the head is different; the muzzle 
is much longer, and there are no pits nor depreſſions under 


the eyes, 


The ſeventh animal of this kind is a gazelle which is 


found in the Levant, but more commonly in Egypt, and 
in Arabia, It is called, from its Arabian name, &lgazelle ; 
it is ſhaped pretty much like the other gazelles, and is 
nearly of the ſize of a deer; but its horns are long, ſmall, 
and but little rounded till towards the extremity, when 
they turn ſhort with a ſharp flexure ; they are black, and 
almoſt ſmooth, and the annular prominences ſcarcely ob- 
ſervable, except towards the baſe, where they are a little 
more viſible, They are about three feet in length, while 
thoſe of the gazelle are commonly but one foot, thoſe of the 
kevel fourteen and fifteen inches, and thoſe of the corin 
(which, nevertheleſs, reſembles this the moſt), only fix or 
ſeven inches, | 

The eighth animal is that which is vulgarly called the 
Bezoar gazelle, but by the eaſtern nations paſan, which 
name we retain, This gazelle is of the ſize of our domeſtic 
he-goat ; and it has the hair, ſhape, and agility of the ſtag, 
In moſt reſpects, theſe two ſpecies, the a/gazelle and the 
paſan, appear to us to have a great affinity. They are alſo 
natives of the ſame climate, and found in the Levant, in 
Egypt, in Barbary, in Arabia, and Perſia; but there is this 
diſterence: the algazelle feeds upon the plains, and the 
palan is only found in the mountains, The fleſh of both is 


very good food. 
X 2 The 
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The ninth gazelle is an animal which is called nangyey 
at Senegal. It is three feet and an half long, two feet and 
an halt high; it is of the colour of the roe-buck, fallow 
upon the upper parts of the body, white under the belly and 
upon the hinder parts, with a ſpot of the ſame colour on 
the neck. Its horns are prominent, like thoſe of the other 

azelles, and are about fix or ſeven inches in length: they 
are black and round ; but, what is very particular in 


them, is, that near the points they are crooked forwards, ' 


nearly as thoſe of the chamois are bent backwards, 
Theſe nanguers are very beautiful animals, and very eaſy 
to tame, 

The tenth gazelle is a very common animal in Barbary, 
and in Mauritania, and ſo well known to the Engliſh, that 
they have given it the namie of the antelope. This animal i is 
of the ſize of a roe buck, and greatly reſembles the com- 
mon gazelle and the kevel, yet differs from them in many 
particulars, ſo as to be looked upon as an animal af a dif- 
ferent ſpecies. "I his antelope has deeper eye-pits than 

the common gazelle; its horns are about fourteen inches 
long, almoſt touching each other at the bottom, ſpreading 
as they riſe, ſo as, at their tips, to be fixteen inches aſunder. 
They have the annular prominences of the g-:ze!le and 
the kevel, but not ſo diſtinguiſhable as in thoſe, But 
what ſerves particularly to diſtinguiſh this antelope, 1s, 
the double flexure, very uniform and remarkable, to that 
the two horns make a tolerable repreſentation of an antique 
lyre. 
: In reviewing all the animals of this claſs, we find there 
are about twelve ſpecies, or diſtinct varieties, in the ga- 
zelſes; and, after having carefully compared them, we ſup- 
poſe, firſt, that the common gazelle, the kevel, and the 
corin, ate only three varieties of one ſpecies ; ſecondly, that 
the tzeiran, the koba, and the kob, are all three varieties 
of another ſpecies; thirdly, we preſume, that the algazelle, 
and the paſan, are only two varieties of the ſame ſpecies; 
and we imagine, that the name Beacar gazelle, which has 
been given io the paſan, is no diſtinctive character; for we 
think ourſelves able to prove, that the Oriental bezoar does 
not come from the paſan alone, but from all the gazelles 
and goats which live in the mountains of Aſia; fourthly, it 
appears, that the nanguers, whoſe horns are crooked for- 
wards, and who, together, compoſe two or three particular 
varieties, have been indicated by the ancients under the 
name 
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name of the dama; and, fifthly, that the antelopes, which 
are about three or four in number, and which differ from 


all others by the double flexure of their horns, have alſo 


been known to the ancients by the names of frep/icheros, and 
of addax. | 
The gazelles are hunted not only with dogs, aſſiſted by 


the falcon, but alſo, in ſome countries, with the ounce, + 


This hne animal, tamed for the purpoſe, generally goes 
with the hunter ; and, when the prey is near, they unchain 
it, and ſhew it the gazelles, It immediately exerts all 
its arts and fierceneſs in the purſuit, not, as might be 
ſuppoſed, by running after them, but by turning and wind- 
ing about with the utmoſt cunning, till it is near its prey, 
when it bounds all at once upon the gazelle, ſtrangles 
it inſtantaneouſly, and ſucks its blood. If it miſſes its 
aim, which often happens, it reſts in the place, nor attempts 
to purſue them any further; perhaps from the inſtinct, that, 
as they can run much ſwifter, and a longer time, the chage 
would be uſeleſs. The maſter then draws near the ounce, 
coaxing it, and flinging it ſome pieces of fleſh, until he 
is near enough to chain, and bring it back to its former 
ſtation. 
In ſome places, they take the wild gazelles by means of 
a tame one, to the horns of which they faſten a ſnare made 
of cord, When a herd of gazelles is found, the tame one is 
ſent among the reſt; it no ſooner approaches than the males 
of the wild herd advance to oppoſe him, and, in butting 
with their horns, are entangled in the nooſe. In this 
itrugele, they both commonly fall to the ground, when 
the hunter coming up, kills the one, and diſengages the 
other, | 
The antelopes, eſpecially the largeſt ſort, are much more 
common in Africa than in India; they are ſtronger and 
fiercer than the other gazelles, from which they are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable by the double flexure of their horns; they 
have alſo no black or brown {ſtreaks on their ſides, The 
middling-fized antelope is about the ſize and colour of the 
deer; their horns are very black, their body very white, and 
their fore-legs ſhorter than the hinder ones. They are 
well made, and only ſteep in dry and clean places; they 
are likewiſe very ſwift, very watchful, and very appre- 
henſive of danger; fo that, in open places, when _ 
ſee a man, a dog, or any other enemy, they fly, with all 
their ſwiftneſs, till they are out of danger, But, not- 
withſtanding this natural timidity, they have a kind of 
courage, 
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courage, if they are ſurpriſed, when they turn ſhort 
round, and face the enemy that attacks them, with great 
firmneſs. | 

The bezoar ſtone is the production not only of gazelles, 
but of wild and domeſtic goats, and even ſheep, Probably 
the formation of this ſtone depends more on the tempe- 
rature of the climate, and the quality of the food, than on 
the nature or ſpecies of the animal. Some authors have 
aſſerted, . that the true occidental bezoar, i. e. that which 
poſſeſſes moſt virtue, is the production of monkeys, and not 
of gazelles, goats, or ſheep, But this opinion is not 
founded on a proper baſis; for we have ſeen many of theſe 
concretions, to which the name of monkey bezoar has been 
given, quite different from the Oriental bezoar, which is 
certainly produced by a ruminating animal, and which is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhable from all other bezoars, by its ſhape, 
ſubſtance, and colour, which is generally of an olive brown 
without and within; while the occ:dental bezoar is of a pale 

ellow ; the ſubſtance of the firſt is alſo ſofter and finer; 

that of the Jaſt harder and drier, The Oriental Bezoar 
has been prodigiouſly in vogue, and a great conſumption 
has been made of it in the laſt century; and ſince it has 
been made uſe of in Europe and in Aſia, for all caſes in 
which our preſent phyſicians give cordial medicines, and 
other antidotes, may we not preſume, by the great quan- 
tities which formerly have been, and by what at preſent 
is conſumed, that this ſtone is produced not from a ſingle 
ſpecies of animal, but from many; and that it is equally 
the production of gazelles, goats, and ſheep, who can- 
not.produce it but in certain climates of the Levant and 
Indics. 

T his ſtone is formed, as is well known, by concentrical 
layers, and often contains ſome foreign matter, even from 
the circumference to the very center. We have enquired 
into the nature of this matter, which ſerves as a nucleus to 
the Oriental bezoar, from which a judgment may be formed 
of the kind of animal that has ſwallowed them, This 
nucleus is of various kinds, ſometimes pieces of flint, tama- 
rinds, grains of Caſſia, pieces of ſtraw, and the young buds 
of trees in particular; therefore, from the above facts, we 
can attribute this production only to thoſe animals which 
brouze upon ſhrubs and leaves, 

Garcius ab Horte ſays, that in Chorraſon, and in 
Perſia, there is a kind of goats called paſans, and that 'it 


2 in their ſtomachs that the bezoar is formed; for, in 
the 
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the great number of goats that are killed for the ſubſiſtence 
of the troops, the ſtones are eagerly ſought after, in 
the ſtomachs of theſe animals, and very commonly found 
there, | 

With reſpeCt to the occidental bezoars, we can affirm, 
that they proceed neither from goats nor gazelles, nor 
even any animal of that kind, in all the extent of the 
New World, Inſtead of gazelles, we only meet with roe- 
bucks in the woods of America; inſtead .of w:1d goats 
and ſheep, animals of a quite different nature are ſeen on 
the mountains of Peru and Chili, viz, the lamas, and the 

acos. 

: Mr. Daubenton, who has more narrowly inſpected into 
the nature of bezoar ſtones than any other perſon, thinks 
that they are compoſed of a matter ſimilar to that which 
faſtens itſelf to the teeth of ruminating animals, in form of 
a ſhining tartareous matter, | 

The chamois, and perhaps the ibex of the Alps, the goats 
of Guinea, and many other animals of America, afford 
bezoar; and, if we comprehend under this name, all con- 
cretions of this nature which is met with in different animals, 
we may be aſſured, that moſt quadrupeds, excepting carni- 
vorous ones, produce bezoar, which is even to be found in 
crocodiles and alligators, 

To form, therefore, a clear idea of theſe concretions, it 
will be neceſſary to divide them into many claſſes, and fix 
them to the animals which produced them, obſerving, at the 
{ame time, the climate, and the food, which moſtly aſſiſted 
this kind of production. 

Firſt, then, the ſtones which are found in the bladder, 
and in the reins of men, and other animals, muſt be held 
diſtin from the bezoar claſs, and deſcribed by the name 
of calculi, their ſubſtance being quite different fro 
of the bezoar; they are eaſily known 
their urinous ſmell, and their compolyy 


the bezoar, 

2. The concretions that are often found in the gall- 
bladder, and in the liver of the human ſpecies, and of the 
brute creation, muſt not be regarded as bezoar ſtones, they 
being eaſily diſtinguiſhable from them, by their lightnels, 
their colour, and their inflammability z and, beſides, they are 
not formed by layers encircled round, or nuCcicule:, like the 


bezoar, 
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3. The balls that are often found in the ſtomach of ani. fer 
mals, and ' eſpecially in thoſe that ruminate, are not true ye 
bezoars. Theſe balls, which are called egagropiles, are of 
compoſed internally of the hair the animal has licked off, me 
and ſwallowed, or from the hard roots which he has fed 26 
upon, and which he could not digeſt; their external part is its 
encruſted with a viſcous ſubſtance, ſomething ſimilar to that eve 
of the bezoar. The 2gagropiles, therefore have nothing in of 
them, except this external layer, of the bezoar; and a he: 
fingle inſpection is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the one from 
the other: ; 2 

4. Egagropiles are often found in the animals of tem- on 
perate climates, but ſcarcely ever wy bezoar. Animals of = 
hotter countries, on the contrary, only produce bezoar : the at 
elephant, the rhinoceros, the goats, the gazelles of Aſia and | 
Africa, the lama of Peru, and others, produce, inſtead of 1 
egagropiles, ſolid bezoar, whoſe ſubſtance and ſize varies re- yo 
latively, according to the difference of the animals and the = 
climates. — i 1 

5. The bezoar to which the greateſt virtues and proper- me 
ties has been attributed, is the Oriental bezoar, which, as 1. 
we have ſaid, proceeds from goats, gazelles, and ſheep, : 
which feed on the mountains of Aſia. The bezoar of an 
inferior quality, and which is called occidental, is produced Fi 
from lamas and pacos, which are to be found in the moun- 906 
tains of South America. In ſhort, the goats and gazel les of 
Africa alſo produce bezoar, but not of ſo good a quality as a 
thoſe of Aſia. : M. 

From all theſe circumſtances, we may conclude, that, in a. 
general, the bezoar is only a reſidue of the vegetable nutti- 
ment, which is not to be found in carnivorous animals, and de 
which is only produced in thoſe who feed on plants; that ws 
in the mountains pf Southern Aſia, the herbage being K i 
ſtronger than in any other part of the world, the bezoar Ir 
which is made from the reſidue of that food, has alſo more iel 
virtues than any other; that in America, where the heat is * 
leſs, the graſs of the mountains being weaker, the be- * 
zoars produced there, are inferior to the firſt ; and in 10 
Europe, where the graſs is ſtill weaker, and in all the i 
valleys of both continents, no bezoar is produced, but 15 
only egagropiles, which contain nothing but hair or roots, | 
and very hard filaments, which the animal was unable to * 
digeſt. + 
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THE BUBALUs, OR STAG-LIKE ANTELOPE, re- 


ſembles the ſtag, the gazelle, and the ox, in many 
very remarkable reſpects ; the ſtag, in the ſize and ſhape 
of its body and legs, in particular; but its horns are per- 
manent, and made nearly like thoſe of the largeſt ga- 
zelles; which animal it alſo reſembles in its natural habits : 
its head, however, is much longer than the gazelle's, and 
even than the ſtag's; and it reſembles the ox, by the length 
of the muzzle, and the diſpoſition of the bones of the 
head, 

The horns of the bubalus are crooked backwards, and 
twiſted like a corkſcrew. The ſhoulders are elevated, ſo 
that they form a ſort of bunch upon the withers. The tail 
is almoſt a foot long, and furniſhed with a quantity of hair 
at its extremity. x | 

The hair of the bubalus is like that of the elk, fine 
towards the root, thick in the middle and extremity. This 
character is particular to theſe two animals; for the hair of 
almoſt every quadruped is thicker at the root than at the 
middle and point, The hair is nearly of the ſame colour as 
the elk, though much ſhorter, thinner, and ſofter ; and 
theſe alone are the reſemblances between the bubalus and 
the elk, | 

The bubalus is common inBarbary, and in all the northern 
parts of Africa. It is nearly of the ſame nature as the an- 
telope, and has, like that, ſhort hair, and a black hide, and 
fleſh which makes very good food, 


Tae ConDoma, oR STRIPED ANTELOPE.] The 
Marquis de Marigny had in his cabinet, the head of an 
animal, which, at firſt ſight, I ſuppoſed to have belonged to 
a great bubalus, It is like thoſe of our largeſt ſtags; but 
the horns, inſtead of being ſolid like thoſe of the ſtag, are 
large and hollow, with a ridge like thoſe of the goat 
kind, and with varied flexures like thoſe of the antelope, 
In examining the royal cabinet for what might be there 
relative to this animal, two horns were found which be- 
longed to it ; the firſt, without any mark or name, came 
from his Majeſty's wardrobe ; the ſecond was given in 
1760, by M. Bauchis, Commiſſionary of the marines, with 
the name of the Condoma of the Cape of Good Hope at- 
fixed to it, x 

In locking over the works of travellers, far thoſe marks 
which might have an affinity with the remarkable ſize of the 


horns of this animal, we can find none which have a nearer 
relation 
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relation to it than thoſe of the animal indicated by Kolbe, 
by the name of the wild goat of the Cape of Good Hope.— 
« This goat,” he ſays, to which the Hottentots have 
« not as yet given a name, and which I call the wild goat, 
4 js very remarkable in many reſpects. It is about the ſize 
« of a = ſtag ; its head is very handſome, ornamented 
« with two crooked and pointed horns, about three feet 
“ long, and, at their extremities, about two feet aſunder. 
« All along the back there runs a white liſt, which ends at 
e the inſertion. of the tail; another, of the ſame colour, 
e croſles this, at the bottom of the neck, which it entirely 
« ſurrounds, There are two more running round the body, 
c one behind the fore-legs, and one parallel to it, before the 
« other. The colour of the reſt of the body is greyiſh, 
except the belly, which is white. It has alſo a long, 
« grey beard; and its legs, though long, are well pro- 
“ portioned,” 1 

Tu Gu1s, or HARNESSED ANTELOPE (See pl. XXIX.) 
is common in Senegal. It reſembles the gazelles, eſpecially 
the nanguer, by the ſize and ſhape of its body, by the fine- 
neſs of its legs, by the ſhape of its head and muzzle, by the 
eyes, by the ears and length of its tail, and by the defect of a 
beard; but every gazelle, eſpecially the nanguer, has the 
belly white, while the breaſt and belly of the guib is of a 
deep brown. It alſo differs from the gazelles by the horns, 
which are ſmooth, and not marked with annular promi- 
nences. They are alſo a little compreſſed; and the guib, 
in theſe particulars, is more like the goat than the gazelle; 
nevertheleſs, it is neither the one nor the other, but of a par- 
ticular kind, which ſeems to be intermediate between the 
gazelle and the goat. It is alſo remarkable for white liſts 
on a brown ground, which are diſpoſed along the animal's 
body, as if it were covered with a harneſs. It feeds in com- 
pany ; and they are found in numerous herds in the plains 
of Pador. 


Trzs GrIiMm.] This animal is only known to na- 
turaliſts by the name of the wild goat of Grimmius ; and, 
as we are not acquainted with the name it bears in its 
own country, we cannot do better than adopt this precarious 
denomination, There are two characters which are ſuf- 
ficient to diſtinguiſh it. The firſt is a very deep cavity 
under each eye; the ſecond is a tuft of hair, ſtanding upright 
on the top of the hcad, It reſembles both the goat * 
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the gazelle, not only in the ſhape of its body, but even in 
its horns, which are annulated towards the baſe, and have 
longitudinal ſtreaks, like thoſe of the gazelles ; at the ſame 
time, they are very ſhort, and bend backwards in an hori- 
zontal direction. There is ſome reaſon to think, that the 
male grimm alone is furniſhed with horns, It is a native of 
Guinea, 


THE CHEVROTINS, (See pl. XXIX.) We have given 
the name of chevrotin (tragulus) to thoſe ſmall animals 
of the hotter countries of Africa and Aſia, which almoſt 
every traveller has mentioned, by the denomination of ſmall 
flags, or little hinds : in fact, the chevrotin is a miniature 
reſemblance of the ſtag, by the ſhape of its muzzle, the 
delicacy of its body, the ſhortneſs of its tail, and the ſhape 
of its legs; but it differs greatly from it in the ſize, the 
largeſt chevrotins being never found longer than the hare. 
In other reſpects, the horns of thoſe which have any, are 
hollow, annulated, and nearly reſembling the gazelles. 
Their foot is cloven, and is alſo more of the gazelle than of 
the ſtag kind. They differ both from the gazelle and the 
ſtag, by not having any depreſſions or hollows under their 
eyes, and in that reſpect approach nearer the goat kind; but, 
in reality, they are neither ſtag, gazelle, nor goat, and con- 
ſtitute one or more diſtinct ſpecies, Seba gives the figures 
and the deſcriptions of five chevrotins : the firſt, the /mall 
red Guinea hind, without horns ; the ſecond, the fawn, or 
ſmall African ſtag ; the third, the ſmall young flag of Guinea 
the fourth, the /mall red and white ſpotted hind of Surinam; 
the fifth, the red-haired African flag, Of theſe five chev- 
rotins mentioned by Seba, the firſt, ſecond, and third, are 
evidently the ſame animal ; the fifth, which is larger than 
the three firſt, and whoſe hair is redder, much longer, and 
of a deeper brown, ſeems to be only a variety of this ſpecies; 
the fourth, which the author indicates as an animal of Su- 
rinam, is probably only a ſecond variety of this ſpecies, 
which is only found ia Africa, and in the ſouthern parts 
of Aſia, 

Theſe animals are of an elegant make, and-finely propor- 
tioned for their ſize. But, though they leap and bound 
with prodigious ſwiftneſs, yet, apparently, they cannot con- 
tinue it for a long time; for the Indians often hunt. them 
down ; and the Negroes likewiſe purſue them, and knock 
them down with their ſticks. They are greatly hunted 


after, as their fleſh is excellent food, They can only live 
1 2 in 
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in exceſſively hpt climates ; and they are fo exceedinply de. 
licate, that it is with the greateſt trouble they are tranſported 
into Europe alive, where they periſh in a ſhort time, They 
are eaſtly tamed, very familiar, and beautiful. "The chey. 
rotin, is, without doubt, the leaſt of all cloven-footed ani- 
mals. According to this character, they ſhould not brin 

forth many young ; but, if we reaſon from their ſmall ſize, 
we ſhould imagine they brought forth ſeveral at a time, 
T hey are exceedingly numerous in the Indies, Java, Ceylon, 
Senegal, Congo, and in uy other country that is exceſ- 
ſively hot, and are not to be found in America, nor in any 
of the temperate climates of the Old Continent, 


MAZAME, in the Mexican language, was the name of 
the ſtag, or rather of the whole race of ſtags, deer, and 
roe-bucks. Travellers diſtinguiſh two kinds of mazames, 
both common to Mexico and New Spain ; the firit and 
Jargeſt, to which they give the ſimple name of mazame, has 
a horn like that of the roe-buck of Europe, about fix or 
ſeven inches in length, with the extremity divided into two 
points; the ſecond, called temamacame, is leſs than the 
former, and has but a ſingle horn, and without any antlers, 
'Theſe two animals ſeem to be roe-bucks ; the firſt of which 
is abſolutely of the ſame ſpecies as the European roe-buck, 
and the ſecond no more than a variety of it, 


THe Covpovs, ox INDIAN ANTELoPE,] Of all 
animals, thoſe that chew the cud are the moſt numerous, 
and moſt varied, In the . great quantity of horns col- 
lected together in the Royal Cabinet, or diſperſed in private 
collections, there ſtill remains one without label, without 
name, abſolutely unknown, and of which we have no other 
indexes than thoſe which we can draw from the ſubjeR 
itſelf, This horn is large, almoſt ſtrait, and very thick and 
black, It is not ſolid like that of the ſtag, but reſembles 
that of the ox. After ſeeking in a number of different ca- 
binets, we at laſt found, in that of Mr. Dupleix, a head 
adorned with two horns, reſembling this we mention: this 


was labelled with theſe words—The horns of an animal _ 
f 


lite a horſe, cf a greyiſh colour, with a mane before its head : 
is called, at Pondicherry, COESDOES, which ſhould be pro- 
nounced COUDOUS, 

The coudous may poſſibly be of the buffalo ſpecies ; and 
the travellers in Africa, where the buffalo is as, common as 
in Aſia, more preciſely mention a kind of buffalo, ealled 

| pacaſſe 
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pacaſſe at Congo, which, by the indexes, ſeems to us to be 
the coudous. In the route from Louanda to the kingdom 
« of Congo, we perceived,” ſay they, ** two pacaſſes, which 
« are agymals greatly reſembling buffalos, and which roar 
« like liöns. The male and female go always together. 
« They are white, ſpotted with red and black. Their ears 
« are about half an ell long; and their horns are ſhort. 
« They neither fly at the ſight of the human ſpecies, nor 
« do them any injury, but only look at them as they paſs 
40 by.“ 


THE Gru. (See pl. XXV.) The genus of Antelope 
is almoſt infinitely extended, and probably embraces ſome 
animals not yet deſcribed, To this genus may perhaps be 
referred that ſingular quadruped, which the Hottentots, 
from its voice, diſtinguiſh by the name of guy, It is deſ- 
cribed by travellers as reſembling in form the horſe, the ox, 
and the ſtag, It is about the ſize of a ſmall horſe, that is, 
about four or five feet in height, and between five and ſix 
in length. The colour of the body, which 1s ſaid to be finely 
proportioned, is a dark brown. Its limbs are ſlender, I 
neck is longer than that of the ox, but neither ſo long nor 
ſo ſlender as that of the horſe, Like the horſe it is adorned 
with a mane, which is {tiff and erect, Its head, however, 
reſembles moſt that of the ox ſpecies. Beſides the mane, it 
has alſo on the chin and breaſt a ſhaggy ſtiff hair, which is 
black, while the colour of the mane and tail is grey. It 1s 
a native of the ſouthern parts of Africa, where it exiſts in a 
gregarious ſtate, and in very large herds, It is a lively, 
capricious animal, 


Trae Mousk AXxIMAL.) To finiſh a complete hiſ- 
tory of goats, and other animals of this genus, there 1s 
only one remaining to be deſcribed, which is as famous 
as it is unknown, The animal we mean, 1s that which 
produces the muſk, which all modern naturaliſts, and the 
greateſt part of travellers through Aſia, have ſpoken of, 
ſome by the name the ſtag, roe-buck, and muſk-goat ; 
others have conſidered it as a large chevrotin; and truly it 
ſeems to be of an ambiguous nature, participating of all 
the above animals, although, at the ſame time we can 
aſlert, that its ſpecies is different from all others. It is 
about the ſize of a ſmall roe-buck, or gazelle; but its head 
is without horns; and by this character it reſembles the 


meming, or chevrotin of India, It has two great canine 
teeth 


0 
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teeth or tuſks in the upper jaw, by which it approaches 
the chevrotin; but, what diſtinguiſhes it from all other 
animals, is a kind of bag, about two or three inches in 
diameter, which grows near the navel, and into which a 
liquor filtrates, which differs from the civet by its ſmell 
and conſiſtence. Neither the Greeks nor Romans have 
made any mention of the muſk-animal; and Grew is the 
only perſon who has made an exact deicription of it from 
its ſkin, The deſcription given by that author is a8 
follows : 

The muſk ſtag is about three feet ſix inches in length, 
from the head to the tail; and the head is about half a foot 
long ; the neck, ſeven or eight inches; the fore part of the 


head, three inches broad, and like that of a grey-hound; the 


ears are erect, like thoſe of a rabbit, and about three inches 
long; the tail is not above two inches; the fore legs are 
about thirteen or fourteen inches high ; it is cloven-footed, 
armed behind and before with two horny ſubſtances, but 
none on the hind feet. | 

The bladder or bag which contains the muſk is about 
three inches long, two. broad, and ſtands out from the belly 
about an inch and an half. The animal has twenty-ſix 
teeth, There is alſo a tuſk, or canine tooth, about two 
inches and an half long, on each ſide in the upper jaw, 
which terminate in the form of a hook. It has no horns, 
It appears, farther, that the hair of this animal is long and 
rough, the muzzle pointed, the tuſks ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the hog. By theſe marks it approaches the boar'kind, 
and perhaps ſtil] more that of the babirouſſa, which the na- 
turaliſts have denominated the Indian boar. The American 
hog alſo, which we call pecari, has a bag or cavity on its 
back, containing plenty of a very odoriferous humour, 
In genera], thoſe animals which produce odoriferous 
liquors, as the badger, the caſtor, the pecari, the oudatra, 
the deſman, the civet, the zibet, are not of the ſtag or 
goat kind, Thus we might be tempted to think, that 
the muſk animal-is nearer the hog ſpecies than that of the 


goat. 


In reſpect to the matter of muſk itſelf, its eſſence, that is, 
its pure ſubſtance, is perhaps as little known as the nature 
of the animal which produces it. All travellers agree, that 
the muſk is always mixed and adulterated with blood, or 
ſome other drugs, by thoſe who ſel] it, The Chineſe not 
only increaſe the quantity by this mixture, but they endea- 


vour likewiſe to increaſe the weight, by incorporating with 
10 
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it lead very finely ground. The pureſt muſk, and that 
which is the moſt ſought after, even by the Chineſe them- 
ſelves, is that which the animal depoſits upon trees or ſtones, 
againſt which it rubs itſelf when the quantity renders it 
uneaſy. The muſk which is brought over in the bag, is 
very ſeldom ſo good, becauſe it is not yet ripe, or becauſe it 
is only in their rutting ſeaſon that it acquires all its ſtrength 
and al its ſmell; and it is at this time the animal endea- 
vours to diſburthen itſelf of this pure matter, which then 
cauſes ſuch violent itchings and irritations. A fingle grain 
of muſk is ſufficient to perfume a great quantity of other 
matter; and the odour expands itſelf to a very great diſtance. 
The ſmalleſt particle is ſufficient to perfume a conſiderable 
ſpace z and the perfume itſelf is ſo permanent, that, at the 
end of ſeveral years, it does not ſeem to have loſt much of 
its power. 


CHAT. AC 


Of the Babirouſſa, or Indian H:ig—The Cabiai—The Porcu- 
pine The Couando—The Urn The Aſiatic Hedge-hogs— 
The Cameleopard—The Lama, and Paco — De Sloth— The 
Suri tat The Tarſier The Phalanger —The Coquallin— 
The Hamſter— The Boba — The 1 Ichneumon — 
The Felſan The Vanſire—The Maki, or Maucacau—The 
Lori -Die Favelin Bat. 


THE BABIROUSSA, ox INDIAN ALE naturaliſts have re- 

Hos, (See pl. XXX.) garded this animal as 
a kind of hog, though it has neither the head, ſhape, briſtles, 
nor tail of a hog. Its legs are longer, and its muzzle 
ſhorter. It is covered with ſoft and ſhort hair like wool 
and its tail is terminated by a tuft of the ſame; its body 
is likewiſe not ſo thick and clumſy as that of the og; its 
hair is grey, mixed with red and a little black ; its ears 
are ſhort and pointed ; but the moſt remarkable character, 
and what diſtinguiſhes it from all other animals, are four 
enormous tuſks, or canine teeth, the two ſhorteſt of which 
ſhoot out of the lower jaw, like thoſe of the boar ; the two 
others, which come from the upper jaw, pierce the cheeks, 
or rather the upper part of the lips, and riſe crooked almoſt 
to the eyes. Theſe tuſks are of a very beautiful ivory, 
much ſmoother and finer, but not ſo hard as that of the 


elephant, 
2 Theſ 
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Theſe quadruple and enormous tuſks, give theſe animals 
a very formidable appearance; they are, however, leſs dan. 
gerous than our wild boars. They go, like them, in herds ; 
they have a very ſtrong ſmell; by which they are eaſily diſ- 
covered, and hunted with good ſucceſs. They grunt terri. 
bly, defend themſelves, and wound their enemy with their 
under tuſks ; for the upper are rather of diflervice than of 
uſe to them. Although wild and ferocious as the boar, they 
are tamed with great eaſe ; but their fleſh, which is very 
good food, putrefies in a very ſhort time. As their hair is 
fine, and their ſkin delicate, it is ſoon penetrated by the 
tecth of the dogs, who hunt them in preference to wild 
boars, and ſooner accompliſh their purpoſe. The babirouſſa 
ſtrikes its upper tuſks into the branches of trees, to reſt its 
hezd, or to ſleep ſtanding, This habit it has in common 
with the elephant, who, in order to ſleep in an erect poſture, 
ſupports his head by fixing the end of his tuſks in the holes 
which he makes in his lodging. 

The babirouffa differs itil} more from the wild boar by 
its natural appetites. It feeds upon graſs and leaves of trees, 
and does not endeavour to enter gardens, to feed on beans, 
peas, and other vegetables; while the wild boar, who lives 
in the ſame country, feeds upon wild fruits, roots, and often 
on the depredations it makes in gardens. Theſe animals, 
who go alike in herds, never mix ; the wild boars keep on 
one ſide, and the babirouſſas on the other; theſe walk 
quicker, and have a very fine ſmell, They often fix them- 
ſelves againſt a tree, to keep off the hunters and their dogs. 
When they are purſued for a long time, they make towards 
the ſea, and, ſwimming with great dexterity, very often 
eſcape their purſuit; for they ſwim for a very long time, 
and often to very great diſtances, and from one iſland to 
another. 

The babirouſſa is found not only in the iſland of Bouro, 
or Boero, near Amboyna, but alſo in many parts of Sou- 
thern Aſia and Africa; as at Eſtrila, Senegal, Madagaſ- 
car, &c. We have not had it in our power to convince 
ourſelves, that the female had not the two tuſks which 
are ſo remarkable in the male; but molt authors, who 
have ſpoken of this animal, ſeem to agree in this cir- 


cumſtance. 


Tae CaIAI.] This American animal has never 
yet made its appearance in England. It is not a hog, 


as naturaliſts and travellers pretend; it even reſembles 
it 
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ry it 2 by oy marks, and differs from it by ſtriking 
N characters. The largeſt cabiai is ſcarcely the ſize of a hog 
2 of eighteen months growth. The head is longer; the eyes 
1. are larger; the ſnout, inſtead of being rounded, as in the 
* hog, is ſplit like that of a rabbit or hare, and furniſhed | 
of with thick, ſtrong whiſkers ; the mouth is not ſo wide; the 1 
number and form of the teeth are different; for it is with- | 
1 out tuſks : like the peccary, it wants a tail, and, unlike to ll. 
7 all others of this kind, is in a manner web-footed, and thus 1 
he eaſily fitted for ſwimming and living in water. The hoofs 'x 
14 before are divided into four parts, and thoſe behind into | 
N three; between the diviſions, there is a prolongation of the | 
* ſkin; ſo that the feet, when opened in ſwimming, can beat 
on a greater ſurface of water. | 
2 his animal, thus made for the water, ſwims there like an | 
* otter, ſeeks the ſame prey, and ſeizes the fiſh with its feet 
and teeth, and carries them to the edge of the lake, to devout | 
by them with the greater eaſe. It lives alſo upon fruits, corn, 
'S, and ſugar-canes. As its legs are broad and flat, it often ſits | 
1, upright upon its hind-legs. Its cry reſembles more the l. 
es braying of an aſs than the grunting of an hog. It ſeldom { 
en ſtirs out but at night, and almoſt always in company, with- | 
ls, out going far from the ſides of the water in which it preys. | 
on It can find no ſafety by flight; and, in order to eſcape | 
lk its enemies which purſue it, it plunges into the water, re- | 
n- mains at the bottom a long time, and riſes at ſuch a diſtance, 1 
7s, that the hunters loſe all hopes of ſeeing it again, It is fat; 
ds and the fleſh is tender, but, like that of the otter, rather | 
en of a hſhy taſte; the head, however, is not bad; and this 
ge, agrees with what is ſaid of the beaver, whoſe exterior parts | 
to have a taſte like fiſh, 
The cabiai is quiet and gentle: he is neither quarrel- | 
r0, ſome nor ferocious with other animals, It is exfily tamed, 1 
u- comes at call, and willingly follows the hand that feeds it. ; 
al. We do not know the time of their bringing forth their 
ice young, their growth, and conſequently the length of life of 
ch this animal, They are very common in Guiana, as well as 
ho in Braſil, in Amazonia, and in all the lower countries of 
ir- South America. 
Tux Porcupine, (See pl. XXX.) The name of this 
ver animal leads us into an error, and induces many to imagine, 
og, that it is only a hog covered with quills, when, in fact, it 
les only reſembles that animal by its grunting. In every other 
it reſpe&, it differs from the hog as much as any other animal, 
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as well in outward appearance, as in the interior conforma. 
tion. Inſtead of a long head and ears, armed with tuſks, 


and terminated with a ſnout; inſtead of a cloven foot, fur- 


niſhed with hoofs, like the hog, the porcupine has a ſhort 
head, like that of the beaver, with two large inciſive teeth 
in the fore-part of each jaw; no tuſks, or canine teeth; 
the muzzle is divided like that of the hare ; the ears are 
round and flat, and the feet armed with nails; inſtead of a 
large ſtomach with an appendage in form of a caul, the 
porcupine has only a ſingle ſtomach, with the large ccecum 
gut; the parts of generation are not apparent externally, az 
in the male hog; its teſtes, and the other parts of gene- 
ration, are likewiſe concealed in the body. By all theſe 
marks, as well as by its ſhort tail, its long whiſkers, and its 
divided lip, it partakes more of the hare, or beaver kind, 
than that of the hog. The hedge-hog, indeed, who 1s, like 


the porcupine, coyered with prickles, is ſomewhat reſemb- 


ling the hog; for it has a long muzzle, terminated by a kind 
of ſnout ; but all theſe reſemblances being very diſtant, it 
ſeems that the porcupine is a particular and different ſpecies 
from that of the hedge-hog, the beaver, the hare, or any 
other animal with which it may be compared, 

Travellers and naturaliſts have almoſt unanimouſly de- 
clared, that this animal has the faculty of diſcharging its 
quills, and wounding its foes at an immenſe diſtance ; that 
theſe quills have the extraordinary and particular property of 
penetrating farther into the fleſh, of their own accord, as 
ſoon as ever the point has made an entrance through the 
ſkin, Theſe ſtories, however, are all purely imaginary, 
and without the ſmalleſt foundation or reaſon. The error 
ſeems to have ariſen from this animal raiſing its prickles up- 
right, when he is irritated ; and, as there are ſome of them 
which are only inſerted into the ſkin by a ſmall pellicle, 
they eaſily fall off, We have ſeen many porcupines, but 
have never obſerved them dart any of their quills from them, 
although they were violently agitated, We cannot, then, 
avoid being greatly aſtoniſhed, that the greateſt authors, 
both modern and ancient, as well as the moſt ſenſible tra- 
vellers, have joined in believing a circumſtance ſo entirely 


falſe. In juſtice, however, to Dr. Shaw, we muſt except 


him from the number of theſe credulous travellers; * Of 
„ all the number of porcupines,” ſays he, „* which I have 
«& ſeen in Africa, I have never yet met with one which darts 
« its quills, however ftrongly it was arritated. Their com- 


mon method of defence is to lie, on one fide, and when 
| « the 
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& the enemy approaches very near, to riſe ſuddenly, and 
c wound him with the points of the other.“ | 

The porcupine, although a native of the | hotteſt | climate 
of Africa and India, lives and multiplies in colder countries, 
ſuch as Perſia, Spain and Italy. Agricola ſays, that the 
ſpecies was not tranſported into Europe before the laſt cen- 
tury. They are found in Spain, but more commonly in 
Italy, eſpecially on the Appenine mountains, and in the 
environs of Rome. 

The porcupine, in its domeſtic ſtate, is neither furious 
nor vicious; it is only anxious for its liberty; and, with 
the aſſiſtance of its fore teeth, which are ſharp and ſtrong, 
like thoſe of the beaver, it eaſily cuts through a wooden 
priſon. It is alſo known, that it feeds willingly on fruits, 
cheſnuts, and crumbs of bread ; that, in its wild ſtate, it 
lives upon roots and wild grain; that, when it can enter a 

arden, it makes great havock, eating the herbs, roots, 
Fruit, &c. It becomes fat, like moſt other animals, to- 
wards the end of ſummer ; and its fleth, although inſipid, is 
tolerable eating. | 

When the form, ſubſtance, and organization of the 
prickles of the porcupine are conſidered, they are found to 
be true quills, to which only feathers are wanting to make 
them exactly reſemble thoſe of birds, They ſtrike together 
with a noiſe as the animal walks; and it eafily erect; thein 
in the ſame manner as the peacock ſpreads the feathers of 
his tail, 


TAE CovANDo, OR BRAZILLIAN PORCUPINE, (See pl. 
XXXI.) The porcupine, as has been obſerved, is a native 
of the hot countries of the Old World ; but, not having 
been found in the New, travellers have not heſitated to give 
its name to animals which ſeemed to reſemble it, and parti- 
cularly to that of which we are about to take notice, On 
the other hand, the Couando of America has been tranſ- 
ported to the Eaſt Indies; and Piſon, who probably was not 
acquainted with the porcupine, has engraved in Bontius the 
couando of America, under the name and deſcription of 
the true porcupine. The couando, however, is not a por- 
cupine, it being much leſs ; its head and muzzle is ſhorter z 
it has no tuft on its head, nor flit in the upper lip; its quills 
are ſomewhat ſhorter, and much finer; its tail is long, 
and that of the porcupine is very ſhort; it is carnivorous, 
rather than frugivorous, and endeavours to ſurpriſe birds, 
{mall} animals, and poultry, while the porcupine — 

| | 2 2 f 
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feeds upon herbs, greens, fruits, &c. It leeps all the 
day like the hedge-hog, and only ſtirs out in the night; 
it climbs up trees, and hangs in the branches by its tail, 
which the porcupine cannot do. All travellers agree that 
its fleſh is very good eating. It is eaſily tamed, and com- 
monly lives in high places. Theſe animals are found 
over all America, trom Brafil and Guiana, to L0ouiſiana 
and the ſouthern parts of Canada; while the porcupine 
is only to be found in the hotteſt parts of the Old Con- 
tinent. 

In transferring the name of porcupine to the couando, 
they have ſuppoſed and tranſmitted to him the ſame faculties, 
eſpecially that of lancing its quills. Ray is the only perſon 
who has denied theſe circumſtances, although they eyidently 
appear, at firſt view, to be abſurd. 


THE URson, oR CANADA PoRCUPINE.] This 
animal, placed by Nature in the deſart part of North 
America, exiſts independent of, and far diſtant from, man, 
The ur/on might be called the ſpiny beaver, it being of the 
ſame ſize, the ſame country, and the ſame form of body; it 
has, like that, two long, ſtrong, and ſharp inciſive teeth at 
the end of each jaw; its prickles are ſhort, and almoſt co- 
vered with its hair; for the urſon, like the beaver, has a 
double coat; the firſt conſiſts of long and ſoft hair, and the 
ſecond of a down, or felt, which is ſtill ſofter and ſmoother. 
In the young urſons, the prickles are proportionably larger, 
more apparent, and the hair ſhorter and ſcarcer than in the 
adults, | | 

This animal diſlikes water, and is fearful of wetting 
itſelf, He makes his habitation under the roots of great 
hollow trees, ſleeps very much, and chiefly feeds upon the 
bark of juniper, In winter, the ſnow ſerves him for drink; 
in ſummer, he laps water like a dog. The ſavages eat his 
fleſh, and ſtrip the briſtles off the hide, which they make uſe 
of inſtead of pins and needles, doe. 


TRE TANREC, (See pl. XXXI.) and TENDRAC, or 
AsfAric HEDGE-HoGs, are two ſmall animals of the Eaſt 
Indies, which a little reſemble our hedge-hog, but are ſuf- 
ficiently different to conſtitute a different ſpecies. What 
ſtiongly proves this, is, their not rolling themſelves up in 
the ſhape of a ball, like the hedge-hog; and where the tan- 
recs are found, as at Madagaſcar, hedge-hogs are alſo found 
of che ſame ſpecies as ours. | 
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There appear to be tanrecs of two ſpecies, or perhaps 
of two different breeds. The firſt, which is nearly as large 
as our hedge-hog, has its muzzle proportionably longer; 
and its ears are more apparent, and leſs furniſhed with 
prickles, than thoſe of the ſecond, to which we haye given 
the name of tendrac, to diſtinguiſh it from the firſt, The 
tendrac is not larger than a rat; its muzzle and its ears are 
ſhorter than thoſe of the tanrec ; which laſt is covered with 
ſhorter prickles, as numerous as thoſe of the hedge-hog ; 
whereas the tendrac has them only on the head, neck and 
ſhoulders, the reſt of the body being covered with a coarſe 
hair, reſembling the briſtles of an hog. 

Theſe little animals, whoſe legs are ſmall, move but 
ſlowly; they grunt like an hog, and wallow, like it, in 
mire ; they are chiefly in creeks and harbours of ſalt water; 
they multiply in great numbers, and make themſelves holes 
in the ground, and fleep for ſeveral months. During this 
torpid ſtate, their hair falls off, which is renewed upon their 
revival, "They are uſually very fat; and although their fleſh 
be infipid, ſoft and ſpongy, yet the Indians find it to their 
tate, and conſider it as a very great delicacy, 


Tag CAMELEOPARD (See pl. XXX.) is one of the tall- 
eſt, moſt beautiful, and moſt harmleſs animals in nature, 
The enormous diſproportion of its legs (the fore legs being 
as long again as the hinder ones) is a great obſtacle to the 
uſe of its ſtrength : its motion is waddling and ſtiff; it can 
neither fly from its enemies in its free {tate, nor ſerve ity 
maſter in a domeſtic one, The ſpecies is not very nu- 
merous, and have always been conhned to the deſerts of 
Ethiopia, and ſome other provinces of Africa and India. 
As theſe countries were unknown to the Greeks, Ariſtotle 
makes no mention of this animal ; but Pliny ſpeaks of it, 
and Oppian deſcribes it in a manner that is far from equi- 
vocal. „ The cameleopard,” ſays this author, “ has ſome 
e reſemblance to the camel: its head and ears are ſmall, its 
& feet broad, and its legs long; but the height of the Jaſt 
« is very unequal, the Reo legs being much longer than the 
« hinder, which are very ſhort ; ſo that, when the animal 
« appears ſtanding and at reſt, it has ſomewhat the appear 
« ance of a dog fitting. There are two prominences upon 
the head, juſt between the ears; they reſemble two ſmall 
& and ftrait horns. Its mouth is like the ſtag's; its teeth 
„ ſmall and white; its eyes full of fire; its tail ſhort, and 


&* furniſhed with black hairs at its end.“ 
« There 
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« There is,” ſays Strabo, „a 2 beaſt in Ethiopia, 


tc called camelopardalis ; although it bears no reſemblance 
&« to the panther, for its ſkin is not ſpotted in the ſame 
% manner: the ſpots of the panther are orbicular, and 
& thoſe of this animal are long, and nearly reſembling thoſe 
dc of the fawn, or young ſtag.” Gillius's deſcription ſeems 
ſill better : „I have ſeen,” ſays he, „“ three cameleopards 
&« at Cairo, On their heads are two horns, fix inches 
« long; and, in the middle of their forehead, a tubercle 
« riſes to about the height of two inches, which appears 
« like a third horn, This animal is ſixteen feet high when 
« he holds his head erect, Its neck alone is ſeven feet; 
« and it is twenty feet long, from the tip of the noſe to 
« the end of the tail, Its fore and hind legs are nearly of 
cc an equal height; but the thighs before, are ſo long in 
“ compariſon to thoſe behind, that its back ſeems to ſlope 

& like the roof of an houſe, Its whole body is ſprinkled 
c with large brown ſpots, which are nearly of the ſame 
& form, Its feet are cloven like thoſe of the ox.” 

In inſpecting the accounts travellers have given of the 
cameleopard, I find a tolerable agreement between them, 
They all agree, that it can reach with its head to the height 
of ſixteen or feventeen feet, when ſtanding erect ; and . 
the fore legs are as high again as the hinder ones; ſo that it 
ſeems as if it were ſeated upon its crupper. They all like- 
wiſe agree, that it cannot run very ſwift, on account of this 
diſproportion ; that it is very gentle, and that by this qua- 
lity, and even by tae ſhape of the body, it partakes more of 
the ſhape and nature of the camel than of any other animal; 
that it is among the number of ruminating animals, and, 
like them, is deficient of the inciſive teeth in its upper jaw. 
By the teſtimonies of ſome, we find, that the cameleopard is 
to be met with in the ſouthern parts of Africa, as well as in 
thoſe of Aſia. | 

It is very clear from what we have mentioned, that the 
cameleopard is a very different ſpecies from every other ani- 
mal; but, if we referred it to any, it would be the camel, 
rather than the ſtag. 

We are ignorant of the ſubſtance of the horns of the 
cameleopard; and in that part it may reſemble the ſtag more 
than the ox, though poſſibly they may be neither ſolid, like 
thoſe of the firſt, nor hollow, like thoſe of the ox, goat, &c. 
Who knows but they may be compoſed of united hairs, or 
of a ſubſtance and texture entirely peculiar to themſelves, 


The horns of the cameleopard are ſurrounded with lee 
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coarſe hair, and not covered with a down or velvet, like 
thoſe of the ſtag, The tubercle in the middle of the head 
ſeems to form a third horn: the two others, which are not 
pointed, but have moſly knobs at their ends, are perhaps 
only tubercles ſomewhat reſembling the former. Travellers 
inform us, that the female cameleopards have horns like 
the males, with this difference only, that they are ſmaller, 
If this animal, therefore, was really of the ſtag kind, 
the analogy would be violated here likewiſe ; for of all ſuch 
animals, there is only the female rein-deer that has horns, 


Tae LAMA, AND THE PAco.] It is very ſingular, 
that, although the lama and the paco are domeſticated 
in Peru, Mexico and Chili, as the horſes are in Eu- 
rope, or the camels in Arabia, we ſcarcely know any 
thing of them, Peru, according to Gregory de Bolivar, is 
the true and native country of the lamas; they are con- 
ducted into other provinces, as New Spain, &c. but this is 
rather for curioſity than utility; but in Peru, from Potoſi 
to Curacas, theſe animals are in great numbers, and make 
the chief riches of the Indians and Spaniards, who rear 
them, Their fleſh is excellent food ; their hair, or rather 
wool, may be ſpun into beautiful clothing; and they are 
capable of carrying heavy loads in the moſt rugged and dan- 
gerous ways; the ſtrongeſt of them will travel with two 
hundred, or two hundred and fifty pounds weight on their 
backs: their pace is but flow, and their journey is ſeldom 
above fifteen miles a day; but then they are ſure, and 
deſcend precipices, and find footing among the moſt craggy 
rocks, where even men can ſcarcely accompany them ; they 
commonly travel for five days together, when they are 
obliged to reſt, which they do, of their own accord, for two 
or three days, They are chiefly employed in carrying the 
riches of the mines of Potoſi, Bolivar affirms, that in his 
time, above three hundred thouſand of theſe animals were 
in actual employ. 

The growth of the lama is very quick; and its life is but 
of ſhort duration, This animal couples ſo early as at three 
years of age, and remains ſtrong and vigorous till twelve ; 
alter which it begins to decline, and becomes entirely uſe- 
lels at fifteen. Their nature appears modelled on that of the 
Americans. They are gentle and phlegmatic, and do ever 
thing with the greateſt leiſure and caution. When they 
ſtop on their journeys they bend their knees very cautiouſly, 
in order to lower their bodies without diſordering their load. 

| 3 As 
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As ſoon as they hear their driver whiſtle, they riſe up again 
with the ſame precaution, and proceed on their journey ; 
they feed as they go along on the graſs they meet with in 
their way, but never eat in the night, making uſe of that 
time to ruminate. The lama fleeps like the camel, with 
its feet folded under its belly, and ruminates in that 
poſture. When overloaded or fatigued, it falls on its belly, 
and will not riſe, though its driver ſtrikes it with his utmoſt 
force, | 

The lama is about four feet high; its body, compre. 
hending the neck and head, is five or fix feet long ; its neck 
alone is near three feet, The head is ſmall and well pro- 


portioned, the eyes large, the noſe ſomewhat long, the lips 


thick, the upper divided, and the lower a little depending : 
it wants the incifive and canine teeth in the upper jaw. 
The ears are four inches Jong, and move with great agility. 

The tail is ſeldom above eight inches long, ſmall, ſtrait, and 
a little turned up at the end. It is cloven-footed, like the 
ox; but the hoof has a kind of ſpear-like appendage behind, 
which aſſiſts the animal tq move and ſupport itſelf over pre- 
cipices and rugged ways. The back is clothed with a ſhort 
wool, as is the crupper and tail; but it is very long on the 
belly and ſides. Theſe animals differ in colour; ſome are 
white, others black, but moſt of them brown. 

Theſe uſeful, and even neceſlary animals, are attended 
with no expence to their maſters ; for, as they are cloven- 
footed, they do not require to be ſhod, nor do they require 
to be houſed, as their wool ſupplies them with a warm co- 
vering. Satisfied with a ſmall portion of vegetables and 
graſs, they want neither corn nor hay to ſubſiſt them; they 
are ſtill more moderate in what they drink, as their mouths 
are continually moiſtened with ſaliva, which they have in 
a greater quantity than any other animal. The natives 
hunt the huanacus, or wild lama, for the ſake of its fleece. 
The dogs have much trouble to follow them; and, if they 
do not come up with them before they gain the rocks, both 
the hunters and dogs are obliged to deſiſt in their purſuit, 

T he pacos are a ſubordinate kind to the lamas, much in 
the ſame proportion as the aſs is to the horſe; they are 
ſmaller, and not fo ſerviceable ; but their fleece is more uſe- 
ful : their wool is fine and long, and is a ſort of merchan- 
diſe, as valuable as ſilk. The natural colour of the pacos 
is that of a dried roſe-leaf, which is ſo fixed, that it under- 
goes no alteration under the hands of the manufacturer. 
They not only make good gloves and ſtockings of this wool, 
but 
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but alſo form it into quilts and carpets, which bring a higher 
ice, and exceed thoſe of the Levant, | 

The pacos alſo reſemble the Jamas in their form, except- 
ing that their legs are ſhorter, and their muzzle thicker and 
doſer. They inhabit and climb” over the higheſt parts of 
the mountains. The ſnow and ice ſeem rather agreeable 
than inconvenient to them. When wild, they keep to- 
gether in flocks, and run very ſwift ; and, as ſoon as they 
perceive a ſtranger, they take flight, driving their young 
before them, The ancient monarchs of Peru rigorouſly 
prohibited the hunting of them, as they multiply but ſlowly z 
but, ſince the arrival of the Spaniards in theſe parts, their 
number is greatly decreaſed, ſo that at preſent there are 
yery few remaining. The fleſh of theſe animals is not ſo 

as that of the huanacus ; and they are only ſought 
zfter for their fleece, and the bezoar they produce, The 
method of taking them, proves their extreme timidity, or 
rather their weakneſs, The hunters having driven the 
flock into a narrow paſſage, acroſs which they have ſtretched 
a rope about four feet from the ground, with a number of 
pieces of linen or cloth hanging on it, the animals are ſo 
intimidated at theſe rags agitated by the wind, that they 
ſtop, and, crowding together in a heap, the hunters kill great 
numbers of them with the greateſt eaſe; but if there are any 
huanacus among the flock, which are leſs timid than the 
pacos, they leap over the rope with great agility. The ex- 
ample is immediately followed by the whole flock, and they 
eſcape the ſtratagem of their purſyers, 

With reſpect to the domeſtic pacos, they are uſed to 
carry burdens, like the lamas; but, being ſmaller and 
weaker, they carry much Jeſs weight, They are likewiſe 
of a more ſtubborn nature; and, when once they reſt with 
their load, they will ſuffer themſelves to be cut to pieces 
ſooner than riſe, The Indians have never made uſe of the 
milk af theſe animals, as they have ſcarcely enough to ſup- 
ply their own young. The great profit derived from their 
wool, has induced the Spaniards to endeavour to naturalize 
them in Europe: they have tranſported them into Spain, in 
hopes to raiſe the breed in that country ; but, the climate 
not agreeing with their nature, not one of them lived: 
We are, nevertheleſs, perſuaded, that theſe animals, which are 
more valuable than the lamas, might thrive upon our 
mountains, eſpecially upon the Pyrenean, Thoſe who 
brought them into Spain, did not confider that they can 
exiſt, even in Peru, only in the cold regions; that is, on 
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the top of the higheſt mountains; that they are never to be 
found in the valleys, and die if brought into hat countries, 
that, conſequently, in order to preſerve them, they ſhould be 
landed, not in Spain, but in Scotland, and even in Norway, 
and with greater certainty at the foot of the Pyrenean, Al- 
pine, or other mountains, where they might climb and attain 
to. the region that molt agrees with their nature. 


Taz UNAN, AND THE Al, (See pl. XIX. and XXXIX.) 
Theſe two animals have the epithet of foth given to them 
both, by moſt authors, on account of their ſlowneſs, and 
the difficulty with which they walk. The unan has no 
tail, and only two nails on the fore feet. The ai has a 
ſhort tail, and three nails on every foot. The noſe of the 
unan is likewiſe much longer, the forehead higher, and the 
ears longer than the ai. It differs alſo in the hair. As for 
the internal parts, its viſcera are both formed and ſituated 
different; but the moſt diſtinctive, and, at the ſame time, 
the moſt ſingular character, is, that the unan has ferty-ſix 
ribs, while the ai has but twenty-eight, This alone ſup. 
poſes two ſpecies, quite diſtinct one from the other ; and 
theſe forty-ſix ribs, in an animal whoſe body is ſo ſhort, is 
a kind of excels or error in nature; for, even in the largeſt 
animals, and thoſe whoſe bodies are relatively longer than 
they are thick, not one of them is found to have ſo many. 
The elephant has only forty ribs, the horſe thirty-ſix, the 
ram thirty, the dog twenty-{:x, and the human ſpecies 
twenty-four, &c. his difterence in the conſtruction of the 
unan and the ai ſuppoſes a greater diſtance between theſe 
two kinds than there is between that of the cat and the 
dog, which have the ſame number of ribs; for the external 
ditterences are nothing in compariſon with the internal 
ones, which are the cauſes of the others. Theſe animals 
have neither inciſive nor canine teeth; their eyes are dull 
and heavy; their mouths wide and thick; their fur coarſe 
and ſtaring, and like dried graſs; their thighs ſeem almoſt 
d:5jointed from the haunch ; their legs very thort, and badly 
ihaped ; they have no ſoles to the feet, nor toes ſeparately 
moveable, but only two or three claws, excetfively long, 
and crooked downwards and backwards. Unfurniſhed with 
tceth, they cannot ſeize any prey, nor feed upon fleſh, nor 
even upon vegetable food. Reduced to live on leaves and 
wijd fruits, tney take up a long time in crawling to a tree, 
and are ſtill longer in climbing up to the branches. During 
tais flow, and painful labour, which: ſometimes laſts many 
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days, they are obliged to ſupport the moſt preſſing hunger; 
and when, at length, one of them has accompliſhed its end, 
it faſtens itſelf to the tree, crawls from branch to branch, 
and, by degrees, ſtrips the whole tree of its foliage. In 
this manner, it remains ſeveral werks without moiſtening 
its dry food with any liquid; and, when it has conſumed 
its ſtore, and the tree is entirely naked, yet unable to 
deſcend, it continues on it till hunger preſſes, and that be- 
coming more powerful than the fear of danger or death, it 
drops, like a ſhapeleſs, heavy maſs, to the ground, without 
being capable of exerting any effort to break the violence of 
its fall, 

On the ground, theſe animals are expoſed to all theit 
enemies; and, as their fleſh is not abſolutely bad, they are 
killed by men and bealts of prey. They ſeem to multiply 
but little, or, if they produce very often, it is only a ſmall 
number, as they are furniſhed but with two teats ; every 
thing concurs, therefore, to their deſtruction, and the ſpe- 
cies ſupports itſelf with great difficulty. It is true, that, 
although they are ſlow, heavy and almoſt incapable of mo- 
tion, yet they are hardy, ſtrong, and can abſtain a long 
time from food; covered alſo with a thick and coarſe fur, 
and unable ſcarcely to move, they waſte but little, and fatten 
by reſt, however poor and dry their food is. Although 
they have neither horns on their hoads, nor hoofs to their 
feet, nor inciſive teeth in the lower jaw, they are, notwith- 
ſtanding, among the number of ruminating animals, and 
have, like them, four ſtomachs; ſo that they, conſequently, 
can compenſate for the quality of their food, by the quan- 
tity they take at a time; and, what is ſtil] more ſingular is, 
that, inſtead of having, like other ruminating animals, very 
long inteſtines, theirs are very ſhort, like thoſe of the carni- 
vorous kind, 

Both theſe animals belong to the ſouthern parts of the 
New Continent, and are never to be met with in the Old, 
The unan, as well as the ai, is to be met with in the deſarts 
of America, from Braſil to Mexico; but they have never 
inhabited the northern countries. They cannot endure cold 
nor rain; the change from wet to dry, ſpoils their fur, 
which then reſembles badly-dreſſed hemp, rather than wool 
or hair, 


Tux SURIKAT.] This animal is a native of Suri- 


nam, and the other provinces of South America, It is 
very lively and ſubtle; it ſometimes walks on its hihder 
lezs, and often fits upright on them, with its fore paws 
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banging down by the fide of its body, Its head is then 
erect, and moves upon the neck as on a pivot. It is not {6 
large as a rabbit, and nearly reſembles the marmoſe in ſize; 
its tail is ſomewhat longer, and its ſnout is more prominent 
and raiſed, It is more like the coati than any other animal, 
Its character likewiſe is nearly original, ſince it neither be- 
longs to the coati, nor the hyæna. Theſe two are the 
only animals who have four toes to every foot, 

This animal eats raw meat with eagerneſs, and particu. 
larly poultry. It is fond of fiſh, and ſtill more of eggs. It 
will eat neither fruit nor bread. It makes uſe of its fore 
feet, like the ſquirrel], to carry its food to its mouth; it 
laps its drink like a dog, and will not touch water, unleſs 
it is luke-warm, Of one in the French King's colleQion, 
its common drink was its own urine, although of a very 
ſtrong ſmell. It did not chew its food, but often ſcratched 
the brick or plaiſtered walls with its nails. It was ſo well 
tamed, that it anſwered to its name, when called ; it went 
about the houſe like a cat, and had two voices ; one like 
the barking of a young dog, when it was left long alone, or 
heard an unuſual noiſe; on the contrary, when it was 
careſſed, or when it ſhewed ſome token of pleaſure, it made 
a noiſe as ſtrong as that of a rattle briſkly turned. It was 
a female animal, and only lived one winter, notwithſtanding 
all the care that was taken to feed and keep it warm, 


Tux TARSIER (See pl. 8 an animal remark- 
able for the length of its hind legs. The bones of the feet, 
and eſpecially thoſe which compoſe the upper part of the 
tarſus, are of an extraordinary ſize; and it is from this 
very character we have taken its name, It has five toes to 
every foot; it has, as I may ſay, four hands; for the toes 
are very long, and ſufficiently divided: the largeſt of thoſe 
behind, or the thumb, is terminated by a flat claw ; and, 
although the claws of the other toes are pointed, they are, at 
the ſame time, ſo ſhort and ſo ſmall, that they do not prevent 
the animal from uſing its fore feet like hands. The jerboa, 
on the contrary, has only four toes, and four long and crooked 
claws, on its fore feet ; and, inſtead of a x pan. it has only 
a tubercle without any claw : but, what removes it farther 
from our tarſier, is, that it has only three fingers, or three 
great claws, in the hind feet. The tarſier is found in ſome 
remote i{lands of India. In Amboyna particularly, 


THz PHALANGER.] Theſe animals, which have been 
ſent to us by the name of Surinam rats, have much lets 


afhnity 
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affinity with rats, than with the animals of the ſame climate 
of which we have given the hiſtory, under the names of the 
marmoſe, and cayopoline. As it has never Been named by 
any artiſt or traveller, we have denominated it from its cha- 
racter, which is totally different from that of any other 
animal, and have called it phalanger, from its phalanges being 
ſingularly formed, and becauſe its two fore toes are conjoin- 
ed in ſuch a manner, that this double toe appears like a hoof, 
ſeparated only near the claws; the thumb is ſeparated from 
the fingers, and has no claw at its extremity, 

Theſe animals vary in the colour of the hair; they are 
about the ſize of a ſmall rabbit, or a very large rat, and 
are remarkable for the exceſſive length of their tail, ſnout, 
and the form of their teeth, which alone is ſufficient to 
diſtinguiſh the phalanger from the marmoſe, the ſurikat, the 
rat, and every other ſpecies of animals to which it may 
be ſuppoſed to relate, 


THE CoqQuALLIN.,] This animal was ſent from 
America, by the name of the orange-coloured ſquirrel, 
It is, however, not a ſquirrel, although ſufficiently re- 
ſembling it by the ſhape of the tail; for it not only differs 
by many external characters, but alſo by its nature and 
manners. 

The coquallin is much larger than the ſquirrel; it is a 
beautiful animal, and very remarkable for its colours, its 
belly being of a fine yellow, and its head, as well as body, 
yaried with white, black, brown, and orange; it covers its 
back with its tail, like the ſquirre], but has not, like that 
animal, ſma!l bruſhes of hair at the tips of the ears; it 
never climbs up any trees, and dwells in the hollows and 
under the roots of trees, like the garden ſquirrel. In 
ſuch places, it builds its neſt, and rears up its young; 
it likewiſe ſtores its little habitation with corn and fruit, 
to feed on during the winter; it is a jealous and cunnin 
animal, and fo exceedingly wild, that it is impoſſible to 
be tamed, 

The coquallin is only found in the ſouthern parts of 
America; the white and orange-coloured ſquirrels of the 
Faſt Indies are much ſmaller, and their colours uniform. 
Theſe are true ſquirrels, which climb up trees, and produce 
their young on them; while the coquallin, and the Ames 
rican ſuifle, burrow under ground, like rabbits, and have 
no other affinity with the ſquirrel, than a reſemblance in the 
external form, 
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Tre HamsTER, oR GIRMAN MARMOT, is one of 
the moſt famous, and moſt pernicious rats that exiſt, 
We have fed one of theſe animals for many months 
and afterwards had it diſſected, and obſerved, that the bam. 
ſter reſembled more the water-rat, than any other animal; 
it reſembled it alſo in the ſmallneſs of its eyes, and the fine- 
neſs of its hair; but its tail is not ſo long as that of a water- 
rat; but, on the contrary, it is much ſhorter than that of 
the ſhort-tailed mouſe. All theſe animals live under the 
earth, and ſeem to be animated with the ſame inſtinct; 
they have nearly the ſame habits, and particularly that of 
collecting corn, &c. and making great magazines in their 
holes. 

The habitations of the hamſters are different, accordin 
to their ſex and age, and alſo to the quality of the Jand 
they inhabit. That of the male hamſter is an oblique 
paſſage, and at the entrance is a portion of earth thrown 
up. At a diſtance from this entrance, there is a ſingle 
hole, which deſcends in a perpendicular manner to the 


chambers or cavities, of the habitation, There is no hil- 


lock of carth near that hole; which makes us preſume, 
that the oblique entrance is made hollow from the out- 
ſide, atid that the perpendicular hole, by which they 
come out, is worked withinſide, from the bottom to the 
top. 

The habitation of the female has alſo an oblique 
paſſage, with two, three, and even eight perpendicular 
holes, by which the young ones may come in and go 
out. The male and the female have each their ſeparate 
abode ; that of the female is deeper than that of the male. 

The perpendicular hole is the common paſſage for coming 
in and going out. By the oblique road, they throw out 
the earth they ſcratch up. This paſſage alſo has a gentle 
declivity into ſome of the cavities, and another more ſteep 
into others which ſerves for a free circulation of the air in 
this ſubterraneous habitation, The cavity where the female 
breeds her young, contains no proviſion, but only a neſt 
formed of ſtraw or graſs. The depth of the cavity is very 
different. The young hamſter, of a year old, makes its bur- 
row only a foot deep, while the old animal often kollows it 
to the depth of four or five feet, All the cavities communi- 
cate together in one habitation, which is about eight or ten 
feet in diameter. 

Thefe animals ftore their magazines with dry clover, corn, 
and other grain; beans and peaſe they likewiſe provide 

themſelves 
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themſelves with; all theſe they are particularly careful to 
ſeparate from the huſk, which, with every other matter they 
do not make ule of, they carry out of their habitation by their 
blique paſſage. 

The hamſter commonly gets in its winter proviſions at 
the latter end of Auguit, When it has filled its magazines, 
it covers them over, and ſhuts the avenues to them care- 
fully with earth, This precaution renders the diſcovery of 
theſe animals very difficult, The heaps of earth which 
they throw up before the oblique paſſage, are the only 
marks to trace their habitations. The moſt uſual method 
of taking them, is by digging them out of their holes, 
which 1s attended with much trouble, on account of the 
depth and extent of their burrows ; however, a man verſed 
in this buſineſs, commonly effects his purpoſe with good 
ſucceſs, In autumn, he ſeldom fails of finding two good 
buſhels of corn in each of their habitations ; and he draws 
oreat profit from the ſkins of the animals. The hamſters 
bring forth their young two or three times in a year, and 
ſeldom leſs than hve or fix each time. Some years there 


are great numbers of them to be ſeen, and in others, fcarcely, 


any to be met with. They multiply in great numbers when 
the ſeaſons are wet, which cauſes a great ſcarcity of grain, 
by the devaſtation theſe animals make. 

The hamſter begins to burrow at the age of ſix weeks, or 
two months; it never copulates, however, in the firſt year 
of its growth, 

The polecat is a great enemy to the hamſters, which he 
deſtroys in a great number; he not only purſues them on 
land, but follows them into their burrows, and feeds on 
them there. | 

The back of the hamſter is commonly brown, and the 
belly black; however, there are ſome of a grey colour; 
and this difference may proceed from their age. Beſides 
theſe, there are ſome often met with which are entirely 
black, 

The hamſters deſtroy each other, like field- mice; two of 
them being put into the ſame cage, the female ſtrangled the 
male in the night-time; and, having divided the muſcles 
that held the jaws, ſhe devoured great part of its viſcera, 
There are numbers produced in one year, inſomuch, that, 
in ſome parts of Germany, a reward is fixed on their heads. 
They are likewiſe in ſuch great numbers, that their fur is 
ſo˖d exceedingly cheap, 
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Tax BoBAk, AnD oTHER MARMOTS,] The name 
the Straſbourg marmot has been affixed to the hamſter, 
and that of the Poland marmot to the bobak : but, it is 
certain, that the hamſter is not a marmot; and it is alſo 
probable, that the bobak is one, as it only differs from the 
marmot of the Alps, by the colour of its fur, which is not 
quite ſo grey. There is a great claw, or toe, to the fore. 
feet of the hamſter, while the marmot has only four toes to 
each foot; but in other reſpects it perfectly reſembles it. It 
is the ſame with reſpect to the Canadian marmot, or monax, 
which ſome travellers have termed the whi/tler. It only 
ſeems to differ from the marmot by the tail, which is thicker 
of hair, 

The Canadian monax, the Poland bobak, and the Al- 
pine marmots, are, indeed, probably all the ſame kind of 
animal, under different denominations. As this ſpecies 
prefers the coldeſt and higheſt mountains in Poland, Ruſſia, 
and other parts of the north of Europe, no wonder it is 
found in Canada, where it is only ſomewhat leſs than in 
Europe, 

The Siberian animal alſo called by the Ruſſians Jevrat 
Chka, is a kind of marmot, ſtill leſs than the Canadian 
monax. 


IERBOA is a generical name, which we make uſe of in 
this place, to denote thoſe remarkable animals whoſe legs 
are extremely diſproportionate ; thoſe before being not 
above an inch long, and the others about two inches 
one fourth, exactly reſembling thoſe of a bird. There ate 
four diſtin ſpecies, or varieties of this kind. Firſt, the 
Tarſier, of which we have already ſpoken, and which is 
certainly a particular ſpecies, as its toes are made like thoſe 
of a monkey, having five on each foot, Secondly, the 
Ferboa, whoſe feet are like the fiſipedes, with four claws on 
thoſe before, and three on thoſe behind, Thirdly, the 
Alagtaga, whoſe feet are formed like thoſe of the jerboa, 
with this difference, that they have five toes on the fore, and 
three on the hinder feet, with a ſpur or a kind of thumb, or 
a fourth toe, much ſhorter than the others, Fourthly, the 
Daman Iſrael, or Lamb of Iſrael, which has four toes to the 
fore-feet, and five to the hinder, which may poſſibly be the 
ſame animal which Linnzus has deſcribed by the name of 


Mus Longipes. 


The 
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The head of en is ſloped ſomewhat in the man- 


ner of a rabbit; but the eyes are larger, and the ears 
ſhorter, though elevated and open, with reſpect to its ſize: 
its noſe and hair are of a fleſh colour, its mouth ſhort and 
thick, the orifice of the mouth very narrow, the upper jaw 
very full, the lower narrow and ſhort, the teeth like thoſe 
of the rabbit; the muſtachos are compoſed of long black 
and white hairs; the fore-feet are very ſhort, and never 
touch the ground ; they are furniſhed with four claws, 
which are only uſed as hands to carry the food to the ani- 
mal's mouth; the hind feet have but three claws, the 
middle one longer than the other two; the tail is three 
times as large as its body, and is covered with ſhort ſtub- 
born hair, of the ſame colour as that on the back, but tufted 
at the end with longer and ſofter hair ; the legs, noſe, and 
eyes are bare, and of a fleſh colour ; the upper part of the 
head and back are covered with an aſh-coloured hair; the 
ſides, throat, and belly are whitiſh ; and below the loins, 
and near the tail, there is a large, black, tranſverſal band, 
in form of a creſcent. 

Theſe little animals commonly conceal their hands, or 
fore-feet, within their hair ; ſo that they are ſaid by ſome, to 
have only hinder-feet, When they move from one place to 
another, they do not walk, that is, advance one foot before 
the other, but jump, or bound, about four or hve feet at a 
time: this they do with the greateſt eaſe and ſwiftneſs, 
holding themſelves erect, after the manner of birds when 
they hop on the ground, They reſt themſelves in a kneel- 
ing poſture, and only fleep in the day, In the night- 
time, they ſeek for their food like hares, and, like them, 
feed on graſs, corn, and other grain. They are of a gentle 
nature, but not to be tamed beyond a certain limit. They 
burrow like rabbits, and in much leis time, They lay up 
ſtore of graſs, about the latter end of ſummer, in their 
habitations, and, in cold countries, remain in them during 
the winter, They are found in Syria, Phœnicia, Bar- 
bary, &c. 


Tas ICHNEUMON, (See pl. XXXIII.) This animal 
is domeſtic in Egypt, like our cat; and, like that, is 
ſerviceable in deſtroying rats and mice; but, its inclination 
for prey, and its inſtin&t is much ſtronger, and more 
extenſive than the cat's ; for it hunts alike, birds, qua- 
drupeds, ſerpents, lizards, and inſets; it attacks every 


living creature in general, and feeds entirely on animal 
Reſh ; 
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fleſh ; its courage is equal to the ſharpneſs of its appetite ; 
it is neither frightened at the anger of the dog, nor the 
malice of the cat, nor even dreads the bite of the ſerpent; 
it purſues them with eagerneſs, ſeizes on, and kills them, 
however venomous they may be, As foon as it begins 
to feel the impreſſions of their venom, it immediately goes 
in ſearch of antidotes, and particularly a root that the 
Indians call by its name, and which, they ſay, is one of 
the moſt powerful remedies in nature, againſt the bite of 
the viper, It ſucks the eggs of the crocodile, as well as 
thoſe of fowls and birds; it alſo kills and feeds on young 
crocodiles, when. they are ſcarcely come out of their 
| ſhell ; and, as fable commonly accompanies truth, it has 
been currently reported, that, by virtue of this antipathy, 
the ichneumon enters the body of the crocodile, when 
it is aſleep, and never quits it till it has devoured its 
entrails. ; 

Naturaliſts have ſuppoſed many kinds of ichneumons, 
becauſe there are ſome larger than others, and of a different 
coloured hair; but, if we conſider, that, being frequently 
reared in houſes, they have, like other domeſtic animals, 
undergone varieties, we ſhall readily perceive, that this di- 
verſity of colour, and this difference of fize, only indicates 
ſimple varieties, not ſufficient to conſtitute a ſeparate ſpecies, 
It allo appears that the ichneumons in Egypt, which may 
be taid to be domeſtic, are larger than thoſe in India, which 
ate in a wild ſtate. 

The ichneumon lives very willingly by the ſides of 
Tivers, inundations, and other waters, It quits its habita- 
tion to fetk its prey near habitable places, It ſometimes 
carries its head erect, foreſhortens its body, and raiſes itſelf 
upon his hind- legs; at other times, it creeps and Jengthens 
itſelf like a ſerpent; it often fits upon its hind- feet, and 
oftener ſprings upon its prey; its eyes are lively, and full of 
fre; its aſpect is beautiful, the body very active, the legs 
ſhort, the. tail thick and very long, and the hair rough and 
briſtly, Both male and female have a remarkable orifice, 
independent of the natural paſlages. It is a kind of pocket, 
into which an odoriferous liquor filters, They pretend, 
that it opens this bag, or pocket, to refreſh itſelf when too 
hot, Its noiſe is very ſharp, and its mouth narrow, which 
prevents it from ſeizing and biting any thing very large; 
but this defect is amply ſupplied by its agility, courage, 
and by its power; it very eaſily ſtrangles a cat, although 
much larger and ſtronger than itſelf ; it often 7 * 

ogs; 
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dogs; and, of whatever ſize they are, it commonly gets the 
better of them. 


THE FossAN is called, by ſome travellers, the Genet of 
Madagaſcar ; but it is, in general, much ſmaller than 
the genet; and what proves it not to be of that kind, is, that 
it has no odoriferous bag, the eſſential attribute belong- 
ing to that animal. Its manners are much like thoſe 
of our pole- cat; and, when the male foſſan is in hear, it 
emits a very ſtrong ſmell like muſk. It eats both fleſh 
and fruit, but prefers the laſt. It is a very wild animal, 
and very difficult to be tamed, The eye of the foſſan re- 
preſents a black globe, vety large in compariſon with the 
lize of its head, which gives this animal a miſchievous 
look. 

The animal called Berba in Guinea, ſeems to be the ſame 
as the foſſan, conſequently this ſpecies exiſts in Africa, as 
well as in Aſia. 


THe VANSIR E.] Thoſe who have ſpoken of this 
animal have taken it for the ferret, which indeed it 
reſembles in many reſpects, though it difters from it by 
characters ſtrong enough to make it a diſtinct ſpecies, 
The vanſire has twelve teeth, or grinders, in its upper 


jaw, while the ferret has only eight. The vanſire alſo 


differs in the colour of its hair, from all ferrets; although 
like every other animal which man is careful of rear- 


ing and increaſing, thoſe creatures vary much, both male 


and female. 6 

The animal called by ſome the Meaſel of Java, and by 
others the Ferret of Fava, may poſſibly be the ſame as the 
vanſire. | 


Tux Max1.] This name of Maki has been given 
to many different kinds of animals. The firit claſs is 
the mocock, or maucaucau. The ſecond is the mongooz, 
commonly called the brown mati; and the third kind is the 
vari, called by ſome the pied mati. 

The maucaucau is a beautiful animal, remarkable for the 
largeneſs of its eyes, and the length of the hinder legs, 
which by far exceed thoſe before ; by its beautiful and long 
tail, which is continually elevated and in motion, and upon 
which are upwards of thirty rings, alternately black and 
white, all very diſtin& and ſeparate one from the other, It 
is gentle; a although it greatly reſembles the monkey in 

b 2 many 
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many particulars, it is not ſo malicious in its nature. It is 
a gregarious animal, commonly found in company in its 
natural ſtate; in Madagaſcar, thirty or forty are ſeen herd. 
ing together, It ſleeps in a fitting poſture, with its ſnout 
reiting upon its breaſt; its body is no thicker than that of 
a cat; but it is longer; and it appears larger, as the legs of 
the animal are very long. "The hair is very ſoft, and ſtands 
almoſt upright, 

The mongooz is leſs than the maucaucau ; but its hair 
is, like that, of a ſhort and ſilken nature, but a little curled; 
the noſe is allo thicker, and much reſembling that of the 
vari, We had a mongooz in our poſſeſſion for ſeveral years; 
its coat was of a brown colour, the eyes yellow, the noſe 
black, and the ears ſhort. It had a cuſtom of playin 
with and biting its tail, and had, by this method, leſſened 
it by four or five of the laſt vertebrx, Whenever it got 
looſe, it viſited the ſhops in the neighbourhood, and would 
make free with fruit, ſugar, ſweetmeats, &c, to obtain 
which, it would open the boxes. At ſuch times, it was 
difficult to retake him ; and it would bite thoſe that at- 
tempted it, even its keeper, 

The vari is much larger, ſtronger, and wilder than the 
maucaucau, and is even exceedingly ſavage and miſchievous 
in its free {tate, Travellers tell us, that theſe animals are 
as furious as tigers, and very difficult to be tamed ; and 
that its voice is ſo very loud, that, when there are only twa 
together in the woods, it might be imagined, that. the noiſe 
they made, proceeded from an hundred. Its hair, in ge- 
neral, is much longer than that of the maucaucau; and it 
has a kind of ruff round the neck, conſiſting of very lon 
hair. In other reſpects, its hair is black and white, and, 
although very long, ſtands nearly upright; its ſnout is 
thicker and Jonger than that of the maycaucau ; its ears 
much ſhorter, and edged with long hair; and its eyes are of 
ſo deep an orange colour, that, if not minutely inſpected, 
they appear to be red, 

he maucaucau, the mongooz, and the vari, are all of 
the ſame country. They ſcem to be confined to Mada- 
— Mozambia, and the neighbouring lands of theſe 
iſlands. | | 


Tre Lori is a little animal, found in Ceylon, very 
remarkable for the ſingularity of its conformation, It is, 
erhaps, of all animals, the longeſt in proportion to its fize, 
having nine vertebrz in the loins; whereas other quadrupeds 
3 have 
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have only five, ſix, or ſeven. The body appears the longer 
for having no tail. In other reſpects, it reſembles thoſe of 
the maki kind, as well in the hands and feet, as in the qua- 
lity of the hair, the number of teeth, and the ſharpneſs of 
its ſnout. This animal ſeems to be the ſame as that which 
Thevenot ſpeaks of in the following terms: —““ I ſaw,” 
ſays he, “ a monkey at Mogul, which had been brought 
&« thither from Ceylon, It was greatly valued on aceount 
&« of its ſize, it being not bigger than a man's fiſt. It is a 
« different kind from the common monkey, having a 
« flat forehead, eyes round and large, and of a bright 
&« yellow colour, like thoſe of ſome cats; its ſnout is 
c very pointed; the inſide of the ears is yellow; and 
« jt had no tail. When I examined it, it fat eret on 
« its hind feet, folded the others acroſs its breaſt, and 
c looked around at the ſpectators, without the ſmalleſt 
6 fear,” | 


Tre Javteiin BAr.] The animal in queſtion, we 
have denominated the javelin bat, from a fort of comb, 
or membrane, on its noſe, which perfectly reſembles the 
head of a lance. Although this character alone is nearly 
ſufficient to diſtinguiſh it from all other animals, yet we 
can add ſome others, as its having ſcarcely any tail, and its 
hair and ſize being nearly like the common bat, with this 
difference, that inſtead of having fix inciſive teeth in the 
lower jaw, it has only four, "This kind of bat is very 
common in America, and never found in Europe, 

There is another bat in Senegal, which has alſo a meme 
brane upon its noſe, not in the form of a horſe ſhoe, as in 
one ſpecies we have obſerved, or the head of a javelin, as 
in this, but in the ſhape of an oval leaf, Theſe three bats, 
being of different climates, are not ſimple varieties, but diſ- 
tinct and ſeparate ſpecies. 

Bats,” which have, in other reſpects, great affinity with 
birds, by their power of flying, and by the ſtrength of the 
pectoral muſcles, ſeem to reſemble them ſtill more in theſe 
membranes, or combs, which they have on their face ; for 
moſt birds have alſo combs, or membranes, about their beak, 
or head, which ſeem, in eyery reſpect, as ſuperfluous as 
thoſe of the bat kind, | 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of the Serval The Ocelot-—The Margay—The Jackal, and 
the Adil The Iſatis—The Glutton——The Stinking Pole-cats 
be Pekan, and the Viſon—The Sabls—The Leming—Th4 
Canadian Otter The Seal — The Sea Lion—The Walrus, er 
Morſe—The Sea- bear — The Manati. 


T HE SERVAL. T HI animal has been kept alive ſe. 

veral years in the royal menagerie 
of France, by the name of the tiger cat; and we ſhould 
have ſtill remained ignorant of its true name, if M. de 
Montmirail had not diſcovered it in the account of an 
Italian voyage, which he has tranſlated: “ The maraputia, 
« which the Portugueſe in India call ſerval, ſays Vincent 
Maria, „“ is a wild and ferocious animal, much larger than 
ce the wild cat, and ſomething leſs than the civet, which 
« it differs from by its head being rounder and thicker in 
6 proportion to its body, and its face ſinking in about the 
s middle of it. It reſembles the panther in the colour of 
cc the hair, which is brown upon the head, back, and ſides, 
cc and white under the belly; allo in the ſpots, which are 
« diſtinct, equally diſtributed, and Jeſs than thoſe of the 
« panther; its eyes are very brilliant; its whiſkers are 
«© compoſed of long and ſtiff briſtles; its tail is ſhort ; 
« its feet large, and armed with long and hooked claws, 
c It lives among the mountains of India, and is very 
cc ſeldom ſeen on the ground; it remains almoſt con- 
c tinually upon high trees, where it catches birds, on 
&« which it feeds, It leaps alſo as nimbly as a monkey, 
& and goes from one tree to another with ſuch great 
& addreſs and agility, that it paſſes over a great ſpace in 
&« a ſhort time, and, we may ſay, only appears and diſ- 
« appears. It is ferocious in its nature, but flies at the fight 
c of man.“ 

Neither captivity, nor good or bad treatment, will 
tame or ſoften the ferocity of this animal. It ſeems to be 
the ſame creature as the tiger-cat of Senegal and the 
Cape of good Hope, which, according to the teſtimony of 
travellers, reſembles our cat in its ſhape and ſize.“ This 
6 animal,” they ſay, “is four times as large as a * 
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« of a voracious nature, and feeds like the monkey, the 
40 rat, &c. 


THE Ockror is a ferocious and carnivorous animal, 
which muſt be placed next the jaguar, or the couguar ; for 
it is very near the ſize, and reſembles them in its nature 
and figure. A male and female ocelot were ſhewn at 
the fair of St. Ovid, in September of 1764. They came 
from the countries adjoining to Carthagena, and had been 
taken from their mother in the month of October, 1763 ; 
they became ſo ſtrong and cruel at three months old, as to 
devour. the bitch which had nurſed them. When we ſaw 
them, they were about a year old, and about two feet long. 
They had then, probably, only attained one half or two 
thirds of their growth, Theſe animals were ſhewn by the 
name of the tiger-cat; but we have rejected this deno- 
mination as precarious and confuſed, eſpecially as the 
jaguar, ſerval, and the margay, have been ſent to us with 
the ſame name ; thoſe three animals are very different 
from each other, and from the animal we are at preſent 
rreating of, 

When the ocelot has arrived at its full growth, it is two 
feet and an half high, and about four feet long; the tail 
does not touch the ground when it is hanging down, and 
conſequently is not two feet long. This animal is very 
voracious, but at the ſame time timid ; he very ſeldom 
attacks the human ſpecies, and is terrified at the fight of 
a dog, When it js purſued, it flies to the foreſts, and 


climbs up a tree to ſave itſelf, where it ſleeps, and watches 


for its prey, on which it ſprings when within its command ; 
it prefers blood to fleſh; and this is the reaſon why it deſtroys 
ſuch a number of animals; for, inſtead of ſatisfying its 
hunger by devouring them, it only quenches its thirſt by 
ſucking their blood, | | 

In its captive ſtate, it preſerves its ferocious nature; no- 
thing can tame it, nor calm its reſtleſs motion, which obliges 
its keeper to confine it conſtantly in a cage. 


THe MARGAY is much ſmaller than the ocelot. It 
reſembles the wild cat in the ſize and ſhape of its body; 
its head only is more ſquare, its ſnout longer, its ears 
rounder, and its tail longer; its hair alſo is ſhorter, and it 
has black ſtreaks and ſpots on a brown ground. It was ſent 
us from Cayen, by the name of the tiger-cat; and, in fact, 
it partakes of the nature of the cat and the jaguar, or the 

occlot, 
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ocelot, which are the two animals to which the name of ti 
has been affixed in the New Continent. According to Fer- 
nandes, when this animal has arrived at its full growth, it 
is not-quite ſo large as the civet ; and, according to Marc. 
grave, whoſe compariſon is juſter, it is about the ſize of a 
wild cat, which it alſo reſembles in its natural habits, 
living only upon fowls, and other ſmall game; but it is 
very difficult to be tamed, and never loſes its natural fero- 
city; it varies greatly in its colours, though commonly it is 
ſuch as we have here deſcribed it. This animal is very 
common in Braſil, and in all the other provinces of South 
America, 


Tre JACKAL, AND THE ADiL, (See pl. XXVII.) 
We are not certain, that theſe two names denote two ani- 
mals of different ſpecies. We only know that the jackal 
is a larger animal, which is more ferocious, and difficult 
to be tamed, than the adil. By the writings of travellers, 
it appears, that there are both great and ſmall jackals, as 


well in America, as in Sileſia, Ruflia, and in every part 
of Aſia, which we call the Levant, where this ſpecies is 


very numerous, very troubleſome, and very hurtful, Theſe 
animals are generally about the fize of our foxes ; but their 
legs are ſhorter ; and they are remarkable for the colour of 
their hair, which is of a gloſſy and —_ yellow. This 
is the reaſon why many authors have called the jackal the 
golden wolf. As both the jackal and the adil, however, are 
natives of the ſame countries; as the ſpecies has not been 
altered by a long domeſticity, and as there is a conſiderable 
difference in the ſize, and even in the nature of theſe ani- 
mals, we ſhall. look on them as two diſtinct ſpecies, with 
the reſerve of uniting them, when we ſhall have occaſion to 
prove, that they cohabit and copulate together. 

As the ſpecies of the wolf approaches that of the dog, fo 
the jackal finds a place between them both. The jaclal, or 
adil, as Belon ſays, is a beaſt between the wolf and the dog. 
To the ferocity of the wolf, it joins, in fact, a little of the 
familiarity of the dog. Its voice is a kind of a howl, mixed 
with barking and groaning ; it is more noiſy than the dog, 
and more voracious than the wolf ; it never ſtirs out alone, 
but always in packs, of twenty, thirty, or forty ; they col- 
let together every day, to go in ſearch of their prey; they 
make themſelves formidable to the moſt powerful animals, 
by their number; they attack every kind of beaſts or birds, 


almoſt in the preſence of the human ſpecies; they abruptly 
| enter 
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eter ſtables, flicepfolds, and other places, without any ſign 
of fear; and when they cannot meet with any other thing, 
they will devour boots, ſhoes, harneſſes, &c. and what leather 
they have not time to conſume, they take away with them. 
When they cannot meet with any live prey, they dig up the 
dead carcaſes of men and animals, The natives are obliged 
to cover the graves of the dead with large thorns, and other 
things, to prevent them from ſcratching and digging up the 
dead bodies. The dead are buried very deep in the earth; for 
it is not a little tronble that diſcourages them. Numbers of 
tem work together, and accompany their labour with a 
doleful cry ; and, when they are once accuſtomed to feed on 
dead bodies, they run from country to country, follow armies, 
and keep cloſe to the caravans. This animal may be ſtiled 
the crow of quadrupeds ; for they will eat the moſt putrid 
or infectious fleſh : their appetite is ſo conſtant, and fo ve- 
hement, that the drieſt leather is ſavory to them; and ſkin, 
fleſh, fat, excrement, or the moſt putrefied animal, is alike 
to their taſte, 


The IsaT1s (See pl. XXXI.) is very commonly ſeen 
in the northern countries, and but rarely found on this ſide 
lixty-nine degrees latitude ; it is nearly two feet in length; 
it perfectly reſembles the fox, in the form of its body, and 
the length of the tail; but its head is like that of a dog: 
its hair is fofter than that of the common fox ; its head is 
ſhort in proportion to its body; it is broad towards the 
neck, and terminates in a ſharp-pointed ſnout. Its ears 
are almoſt round, There are five toes and five claws to the 
fore feet, and only four toes and four claws to the hinder 
ones, The hair on every part of the body is about the length 
of two inches, ſmooth and ſoft as wool. 

The voice of the iſatis partakes of the barking of 
the dog, and the yelping of the fox. Thoſe who deal in 
furs, diſtinguiſh two animals of this kind, the one 
white, and the other aſh-coloured ; the laſt are the moſt 
valuable, 

The iſatis lives upon rats, hares, and birds, which i 
catches with as much ſubtilty as the fox. It plunges in the 
water, and traverſes the lakes, in ſearch of water-fowls and 
their eggs. The only enemy it has in the deſert and cold 
countries which it inhabits, is the glutto n. 


Tur GruTron. (See pl. XXXI.) The body of 


the glutton is thick, and its legs ſhort, It is nearly of the 
Cc hze 
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ſize of a ram, but as thick again; its head is ſhort, its eye 
ſmall, its teeth very ſtrong, its tail rather ſhort, and covered 
with hairs to its extremity ; it is black along the back, 
and of a reddiſh brown on the flanks; its fur is exceed. 
ingly beautiful, and much valued, It is common in Lap. 
land, and all the neighbouring countries of the Northern 
Sea, as well in Europe as in Aſia. It is called Carcajon 
in Canada, and the northernmoſt parts of America, 
The animal indicated by Fernandes, by the name of the 
Mountain Dog, is probably of the -glutton ſpecies, which 
poſſibly is diſperſed as far as the deſert mountains of New 
Spain, 

The legs of the glutton are not formed for running; its 
pace is very flow ; but its cunning ſupplies this deficiency ; 
it waits the arrival of its prey in ambuſh ; and, in order to 
ſeize it with greater ſecurity, it climbs up a tree, from which 
it darts down on the elk and the rein deer, and faſtens itſelf 
ſo ſtrongly with its claws and teeth, that all the efforts of the 
animal cannot remove it, The poor animal in vain flies with 
its utmoſt ſpeed ; it vain it rubs itſelf againſt trees, and 
other objects; all is uſeleſs : faſtened on its back or loins, 
the glutton ſtil] perſiſts in tormenting it, by digging into its 
fleſh, and ſucking its blood, till the animal, fainting with loſs 
of blood, falls; then the glutton devours it by peacemeal, 
with the utmoſt avidity and obſtinate cruelty, It is incon- 
ceivable, what a length of time together the glutton will 
eat, and what a quantity of fleſh it will devour at one ſingle 
meal. -: 

From this quality, the glutton has obtained the name of 
the Puadruped Vulture, It is more inſatiable, and commits 
greater depredations, than the wolf ; it would deſtroy every 
animal, if it had ſufficient agility ; but the only animal it is 


capable of taking on foot, is the beaver, which it eaſily deſ- 


troys : it even often attacks that animal in its hole, and 
devours both it and its young, if they do not get to the water 
in time; for then the beaver eſcapes its enemy by ſwimming, 
and the glutton ſtops its purſuit to feed upon the fiſh, When 
it is deprived of any living food, it goes in ſearch of carcaſes, 
icratches open graves, and devours the fleſh of dead bodies 
to the very bone. 

Although this animal is fubtle, and uſes every art to con- 
quer other animals, it ſeems to have not the leaſt inſtinct for 
its own preſervation. It ſuffers the human ſpecies to ap- 
proach it without the lèaſt appearance of fear. This indif- 


ference, which ſeems to ſhew its imbecility, is occaſioned, 


perhaps, 
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perhaps, by a different cauſe; it is certain, that the glut- 
ton is not a ſtupid animal, ſince it readily finds means to 
ſatisfy its perpetual and almoſt immediate appetite ; it does 
not want for courage, ſince it attacks every animal indiffer- 
ently that comes in its way, and does not fly at the fight of 
man, nor even ſhew the leaſt mark of ſpontaneous fear, If, 
therefore, it is deficient in a proper care for its own ſafety, it 
does not ariſe from an indifference for its preſervation, but 
only from its habit of ſecurity, as it is a native of almoſt 
every deſert country, where it ſeldom meets with any of the 
human ſpecies, | 

As the iſatis is not ſo ſtrong, but much ſwifter than the 
glutton, it ſerves the latter as a purveyor, following it in its 
purſuit of animals, and often depriving it of its prey, before 
it has devoured it, or, at leaſt, partaking of it ; for, the 
moment the glutton approaches, the iſatis, to avoid deſ- 
truction itſelf, leaves what remains, for the glutton to feed 
on, Both theſe animals burrow in the ground; but in 
every other habit they are different. The iſatis often goes 
in flocks, while the glutton moves alone, or ſometimes with 
its female: they are often found together in their burrows, 


The herceit dogs are fearful of attacking the glutton, which 


defends itſelf with its teeth and feet, and often mortally 
wounds them. x 

The fleſh of the glutton, like that of every other voracious 
animal, is very bad food, It is only hunted after for its 
ſkin, which makes an exceedingly good and beautiful fur, 
not inferior to the ſable and black fox. It is alſo ſaid, that, 
when properly choſen and well dreſſed, it has a more excel- 
lent gloſs than any other ſkin, and even has the beauty of a 
rich damaſk, 


THE STINKING POLECATS are found in every part of 
South America, They may be divided into four ſpecies ; 
—— the conepate, the ſtink, and the z9rille. 

he firſt of theſe animals is about ſixteen inches long; 
its legs are ſhort, its ſnout pointed, its ears ſmall, its hair of 
a deep brown, and its claws black and ſharp. It _ 
dwells in the hollows and elefts of rocks, where it brings fort 
its young, It preys upon ſmall animals, birds, &c. and 
when it can ſteal into a farm yard, it kills the poultry, but 
eats only their brains, When it is purſued or offended, it 
calls up all its diabolical ſcents to its defence, and ſends 
forth ſuch a horrid ſtench, that it is dangerous for men or 


dogs to approach it., Its urine is apparently infected with 
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this nauſeous vapour, which, however, we muſt obſetve, 
does not ſeem habitual to it. | 
Among the four kinds of //intards we have above indicated, 
the two laſt belong to the hotteſt countries of South Ame. 
rica, and may poſſibly be no more than two varieties, and 
not two different ſpecies. The two firſt are varieties of New 
Spain, Louiſiana, Carolina, and other temperate climates, 
and ſeem to be two diſtin and different ſpecies from the 
others; but principally the ſquaſh, which has a particular 
character, of having only four claws on the fore feet, 
whereas all the reſt have five; but, in every other reſpect, 
theſe animals have nearly the ſame figure, the ſame inſtinct, 
the ſame offenſive ſcent, and only differ, as I may ſay, by 
the colour and length of the hair. The ſquaſh, as has been 
obſerved, is of a pretty uniform brown colour, and its tail is 
not tufted like the reſt. The conepate has five white ſtripes 
on a black ground, running longitudinally from the head to 
the tail. The ſkink is white on the back, and black on the 
ſides, but quite black on the head, excepting a white ſtreak, 
which runs from the nape of the neck to the forehead. Its 
tail is tufted, and clothed with very long white hairs, mixed 
with ſome of a black colour. 
The zorille, which is alſo called mauripita, is {till ſmaller, 
and has a moſt beautiful tail, furniſhed with as great abun- 


dance of hair as the ſkink, from which it differs by the diſ- 


ſition of the ſpots on its coat, the white ſtreaks running 
n from the head to the middle of the back, on a 
black ground; beſides which, there are other kinds of 


freaks, which paſs tranſverſely over the loins, the crupper, 


and the inſertion of the tail, one half of which is black and 
the other white, whereas in the {kink they are all of the ſame 
colour, 

Kalm, ſpeaking of this animal, ſays, “ ane of them came 
«© near the farm where I lived, It was in winter time, and 
« during the night, and the dogs that were upon the watch, 
« purſued it for ſome time, until it diſcharged its urine 
** againſt them, Although I was in my bed a good way off, 
$* I thought I ſhould. have been ſuffocated, and the cows 
* and oxen themſelves, by their lowings, ſhewed bow 
$ much they were affected by the ſtench, About the 
bc end of the ſame year, another of thoſe animals crept into 
$4 our cellar, but did not exhale the ſmalleſt ſcent, becauſe 


«6 it was not diſturbed, A fooliſh woman, however, who 


$ perceived it at night, by the ſhining of its eyes, killed it, 


16 and at that moment its ſtench began to ſpread. The 
My | | | & Whole 
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« whole cellar was filled with it to ſuch a degree, that the 


« woman kept her bed for ſeveral days after, and all the 
« meat, bread, and other proviſions, that were kept there, 
« were-ſo infected, that they were obliged to be thrown out 
« of doors. 

All theſe animals are nearly of the ſame form and fize as 
the European polecat; they reſemble it alſo by its natural 
habits ; and the phyſical reſults of their generation are the 


* 


THe PECAN AND THE VrIson.] The fur mer- 
chants of Canada have long been acquainted with the 
name of pekan, without any knowledge of the animal to 
which it belongs. We are alſo ignorant of the origin 
of the name of the vin as well as of the pelan, and it is 
only ſaid that they belong to two different animals of South 
America. ; | 

The pekan ſo ſtrongly reſembles the marten, and the 
viſon the polecat, that we are inclined to look on them as 
varieties of thele two ſpecies: and to regard the pekan as 
a variety in the ſpecies of the marten, and the viſon as a 
variety in that of the polecat, or, at leaſt, to confider them 
as ſpecies approaching ſo near each other, that they do not 
preſent any real difference : the hair of the pekan and the 
viſon is only more ſoft, brown and gloſſy than that of the 
marten and polecat, but this difference, as is known, is com- 
mon to them as well as to the beaver, otter, and other ani- 
mals of North America, whoſe fur is more beautiful than 
that of thoſe of the ſame kind of animals in the north of 


Europe. 
THE SABLE.] Almoſt every naturaliſt has ſpoken of 


this animal without knowing any thing more of it than its 
kin, Mr. Gmelin is the firſt who has given its figure and 
deſcription : he ſaw two living ones at the governor of To- 
bolſki's. The ſable, (ſays he) reſembles the marten in 
ce its ſhape and habit of body, and the weaſel in the number 
& of its teeth: it has large whiſkers about the mouth, its 
c feet are broad, and armed with five claws, like the reſt of 
&« its kind, Theſe characters were common to theſe two 
&« ſables ; but one of them was of a dark brown, excepting 
e the ears and the throat, where the hair was rather yellow; 
e the other, which was ſmaller, was more of a yellowiſh caſt, 
« its ears and throat being alſo much paler, Theſe are the 
“„ colours they both have in winter, and which they are ſeen 
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c to change in the ſpring; the former becoming of a yellow 
ce brown, the other of a pale yellow.“ | 

Theſe animals inhabit the banks of rivers in ſhady places, 
and in the thickeſt woods : they leap with great eaſe from 
tree to tree, and are ſaid to be afraid of the ſun, which tar.. 
niſhes the luſtre of their robes in a very ſhort time. They 
are alſo improperly ſaid by ſome, to hide themſelves, and re- 
mzin torpid during the winter, when it is the chief time 
they are hunted, and in which they are only in ſeaſon, as 
their ſkins are much finer and better at that time than in 
ſummer : they live on rats, fiſh, and wild fruit: they have 
the diſagreeable odour of their kind, which is ſtrongeſt 
during the time their heat is on them: they are moſtly 
found in Siberia, and but very few in Ruſſia, and there 
are ſtill fewer in Lapland and other countries, The blackeſt 
ſkins are the molt eſteemed, The difference of this ſkin 
from others, conſiſts in the quality of the fur, which has 
no grain, and rubbed any way, 1s equally ſmooth and un- 
reſiſting; whereas, the furs of other animals, rubbed 
againſt the grain, give a ſenſation of roughneſs from their 
reſiſtance. 

The hunting of the ſable falls to the lot of condemned 
criminals, who are ſent from Ruſſia into theſe wild and ex- 
tenfive foreſts, which, for a great part of the year, are co- 
vered with ſnow : theſe unfortunate wretches remain there 
many years, and are obliged to furniſh a certain number of 
ſkins every year: they only kill this animal by a ſingle ball, 
in order to damage it as little as poſſible; and ſometimes, 
inſtead of fire arms, they make uſe of the croſs- bow, and 
very ſmall pointed arrows. As the ſucceſs of this hunting 
trade, ſuppoſes addreſs and great aſhduity, the officers are 
permitted to encourage the hunters, by allowing them to 
ſhare among themſelves the ſurplus of thoſe ſkins which they 
procure; and this, in the proceſs of a few years, amounts to 
a very conſiderable ſum, 


The LeminG or LayrLand MarMoT, is of the 
ſhape of a mouſe, but has a ſhorter tail: its body is about 
the length of five inches, covered with fine hair of various 
colours. The extremity of the upper part. of the head is 
black, as are the neck and ſhoulders; but the reſt of the 
body is reddiſh, intermixed with ſmall black ſpots of various 
figures: the tail, which is not above half an inch long, 
is covered with browniſh hairs, and the ſpots vary, alſo 
both in their form and ſize. In ſome there are 175 
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red hairs about the mouth, reſembling whiſkers, fix of 
which are longer and redder than the reſt. The mouth is 
but ſmall, and the upper lip is divided like the ſquirrel's. 
The remains of the food in the throat of this animal, incline 
us to imagine it ruminates. The eyes are ſmall and black; 
the ears round, and inclining towards the neck; the legs 
before are ſhort, and thoſe behind longer, which gives it a 
greater degree of ſwiftneſs; the feet are clothed with hair, 
and armed with five very ſharp and crooked claws; the 
middle claw is very long, and the fifth is like a little finger, 
or the ſpur of a cock, ſometimes placed very high up the 
leg, The colour of the hair on the belly is whitiſh, bor- 
dering a little on yellow, &c. This animal, therefore, 
whoſe legs are very ſhort, runs very ſwift, It generally 
inhabits the mountains of Norway and Lapland, but deſ- 
cends in ſuch great numbers in ſome years, and in ſome 
ſeaſons, that the inhabitants look on their arrival as a ter- 
rible ſcourge, from which there is no poſlibility of de- 
lirerance. They move, for the moſt part, in a ſquare, 
marching forward by night, and lying ſtill by day. Thus, 
like an animated torrent, they are often ſeen more than a 
mile broad, covering the ground, and that ſo thick, that the 
hindmoſt touches its leader. It is in vain, that the inhabi- 
tants reſiſt, or attempt to ſtop their progreſs; they ſtill keep 
moving forward ; and though thouſands are deſtroyed, my- 
riads are ſeen to ſucceed and make their deſtruction imprac- 
ticable: they generally move in lines, which are about three 
feet from each other, and exactly parallel: their march is 
always directed from the north-weſt to the ſouth-weſt, and 
regularly conducted from the beginning, Wherever their 
motions are turned, nothing can ſtop them ; they go directly 
forward, impelled by ſome ſtrange power; and from the 
time they at firſt ſet out, they never think of retreating, If 
a lake, or a river, happens to interrupt their progreſs, they 
all together take the water and ſwim over it; a fire, a deep 
well, or a torrent, does not turn them out of their ſtrait 
lined direction; they boldly plunge into the flames, or leap 
down the well, and are ſometimes ſeen climbing up on the 
other ſide. If they are interrupted by a boat acroſs the 
river while they are ſwimming, they never attempt to ſwim 
round it, but mount directly up its ſides ; and the boatmen, 
who know how vain reſiſtance would be, calmly ſuffer the 
living torrent to paſs over, which it does without farther - 
damage. If they meet with a ſtack of hay or corn which 

interrupts 
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interrupts their paſſage, inſtead of going over it, they gnaw 
their way through; if they are ſtopped by a houſe in their 
courſe, if they cannot get through it, they continue there 
till they die. It is happy, however, that they eat nothing 
that is prepared for human ſubſiſtence : they never enter an 
houſe to deſtroy the proviſions, but are contented with eat- 
ing every root and vegetable. that m meet. If they happen 
to paſs through a meadow, they deſtroy it in a very ſhort 
time, and give it an appearance of being burnt up and 
ſtrewed with aſhes. If, they are interrupred in their courſe, 
and a man ſhould imprudently venture to attack one of them, 
the little animal is no way intimidated by the diſparity of 
ſtrength, but furioufly flies up at its opponent, and barkin 
tome what like a puppy, wherever it faſtens it does not eaſily 
quit its hold: if, at laſt, the leader is found out of its line, 
which it defends as long as it can, and be ſeparated from the 
reſt of its kind, it ſets up a plaintive cry, different from 
that of anger, and, as ſome ſay, gives itſelf a voluntary 
geath, by hanging itſelf on the fork of a tree. 
An enemy ſo numerous and deſtructive, would quickly 
render the countries where they appear utterly uninhabitable, 
did it not fortunately happen, that the ſame rapacity that 
animates them to deſtroy the labours of mankind, at laſt 
impels them to deftroy each other. After committing in- 
credible devaſtations, they are at laſt ſeen to. ſeparate into 
two armies, oppoſed with deadly hatred along the coaſts of 
the Jarger lakes and rivers. The Laplanders, who obſerve 
them thus drawn up to fight, inſtead of conſidering their 
mutual animoſities as an happy riddance of a moſt dread- 
ful peſt, form ominous prognoſtics from the manner of their 
engagements : they: confider their combats as a preſage of 
war, and expect an invaſion from the Ruſſians or Swedes, 
as the ſide, next thoſe kingdoms happens to conquer. The 
two diviſions, however, continue their engagements and 
' animoſity until one part overcomes the other: from that 
time they utterly diſappear, nor 1s it well known what be- 
comes of either the conquerors, or the conquered, Some 
ſuppoſe, that they ruſh headlong into the ſea; others, that 
they kill themſelves, as ſome are found hanging on the forked 
branches of a tree; and others, that they are deſtroyed by 
the young ſpring herbage. But the moſt probable opinion is, 
that having devoured the vegetable productions of the coun- 
try, and having nothing more to ſubſiſt on, they then fall to 
devouring each other, and having habituated 9 
| 2 | that 
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THE SEAL, 213 
that kind of food, continue it. However this be, they 
are often found dead by thouſands, and their carcaſes 
have been known to infect the air for ſeveral miles round, 
ſo as to produce very malignant diſorders: they ſeem 
alſo to infect the plants they have gnawed, fos the 
cattle often die that afterwards feed in the places where 
they paſſed, The inhabitants have an opinion, as they do 
not know whence ſuch numbers proceed, that they fall 
with the rain. 

As for the reſt, the male is generally larger and more 
beautifully ſpotted than the females: they go in droves 
into the water; but no ſooner does a ſtorm of wind 
ariſe, than they are all drowned. The fleſh of the 
lemings is horrid food, and their ſkin, although covered 
with a very beautiful fur, is of too little conſiſtence to be 
ſerviceable, 


TRE CAN ADTAN OTTER, which is much larger than 
the common otter, mult be a native of the north of Europe, 
as well as of Canada, It appears to be larger and blacker 
than the common otter; but is rather a variety than a 


diſtin& ſpecies, 


THE SEAL, (See pl. XXXII.) This animal has its 
head round, like that of the human ſpecies; its ſnout is 
broad, like the otter's; the eyes large and elevated; little 
or no external ſigns of ears, only two auditory paſſages in 
the ſides of the head ; it has whiſkers about its mouth, and 
its teeth ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of the wolf ; the tongue 
is forked at the point; the body, hands, and feet, covered 
with a ſhort and briſtly hair; it has no legs, but two feet, 
or membranes, like hands, with five toes, terminated by 
as many claws : theſe membranes, which have the appear- 
ance of hands, are only larger and turned backwards, as 
if deſigned to unite with its very ſhort tail, which they ac- 
company on both ſides. The body is thickeſt where tho 
neck is joined to it, whence the animal tapers down to the 
tail like a fiſh, This amphibious creature, though of a 
very different nature from that of our domeſtic animals, 

et ſcems to be ſuſceptible of a kind of education : it is fed 
by putting it often in water; it is taught to ſalute perſons 
with its head and its voice; it is accuſtomed to obey the call 
of its keeper, and gives many other ſigns of intelligence and 
docility. 
D d The 
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The ſenſations of the ſeal are as perfect, and its ſagacity 
as ready, as thoſe of any other quadruped : both the one and 
the other are ſtrongly marked by its docility, its ſocial quali- 
ties, its ſtrong inſtinct for its female, its great attention to- 
wards its young, and by its voice, which is more expreſſive, 
and more modulated, than in other animals: its body is like. 
wiſe firm and Jarge : it is alſo ſtrong, and armed with ve 
ſharp teeth and claws, and has many particular and ſingular 
advantages over any other animal we can compare with it: 
it endures both heat and cold, and feeds indifferently on 
graſs, fleſh, or fiſh ; it can equally live on ice, land, or in 
the watcr. This animal and the walrus are the only qua- 
drupeds which deſerve the name of Amphibious, or which 
have the foramen ovale open, conſequently, they are the 
only animals of that claſs which can exiſt without reſpira- 
tion, and to which the watry element is as agreeable as that 
of the air, 

But theſe advantages, which are very great, are counter- 
balanced by imperfections ſtill greater: they may be ſaid to 
be deprived of the uſe of their fore-legs, or membranes ; they 
are aimoſt entirely ſhut up within its body, while nothing 
appears but the extremities of them, which are furniſhed 
with hve toes, ſcarcely moveable, being united together by 
a very ſtrong membrane, ſo that they might more properly 
be called fins than feet, as they are more adapted for the 
purpoſe of ſwimming than walking, the hind-feet, indeed, 
being turned backwards, are entirely uſeleſs upon land; ſo 
that when the animal is obliged to move, it drags itſelf for- 
ward like a reptile, and with an effort more painful ; for 
it cannot twiſt itſelf about like the ſerpent, but lies like a 
Jump on the earth, and by graſping whatever it finds in 
its reach, drags itſelf up the ſteepeſt ſhores, rocks, and ſhoals 
of ice: by this method it moves with ſuch a degree of ſwift- 
neſs, that a man cannot overtake it; it makes its way to- 
wards the ſea, and often, though wounded, eſcapes the pur- 
ſuit of the hunter, | 

Seals are ſocial animals, and generally found in great 
numbers in the places they frequent : their natural climate 
is the northern, but they are alſo met with in the temperate 
and even hot countries; for they are ſeen on the ſhores of 
a moſt all the ſeas in the univerſe. The ſpecies alone ſeems 
to vary, and, according to the difference of climates, 
changes its colour, and even its ſhape, We have ſeen ſome 
of theſe animals alive, and many of their ſkins have been 
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ſent to us: out of theſe we have choſen two for our preſent 
ſubject ; the firſt, the Seal of our European Sea, of which 
there are many varieties: the proportions of the body ſeem 
different from thoſe of any other, its tail being ſhorter, its 
body longer, and its claws larger; but theſe differences are 
not conſiderable enough to make it a ſeparate and diſtin& 
ſpecies. The ſecond, the ſeal of the Mediterranean and 
ſouthern ſeas, and which we preſume to be the pheca of the 
ancients, ſeems to be of another ſpecies, for it differs from 
every other, both in the quality and colour of the hair, which 
is almoſt black, whereas in the other kind it is grey and 
briltly : its teeth and ears are alſo different; and its arms, or 
fins, are alſo ſituated lower, that is, more backward ; never- 
theleſs, theſe diſagreements, perhaps, are only varieties de- 


pendent on the climate, and not ſpecifical differences, though 


there are numbers of theſe animals in thoſe parts to be found, 
larger, ſmaller, thicker, or thinner, and of a different coloured 
hair, according to their ſex and age, | 

The females of theſe animals bring forth in winter, and 
rear their young upon ſome ſand-bank, rock, or ſmall iſland, 
at ſome diſtance from the continent. When they ſuckle 
their young, they fit upon their hinder legs, and they con- 
tinue with their dam for twelve or fifteen days, after which 
ſhe brings them down to the water, accuſtoms them to ſwim, 
and get their food by their own induſtry, As each litter, 
never exceeds above three or four, ſo the animal's cares are 
not much divided, and the education of her little ones is ſoon 
completed. The young particularly diſtinguiſh their mo- 
ther's voice among the numerous bleatings of the old ones, 
and are perfectly obedient to her call, We are unacquainted 
with the time of the female's geſtation ; but, if we judge from 
the time of their growth, the length of their lives, and the ſize 
of the animals, it will appear to be many months : the time 
alſo that intervenes, from their birth till they attain their full 
growth, being many years, the length of their lives muſt alſo 
be very long. I am of opinion, that thefe animals live up- 
wards of an hundred years; for we know, that cetaceous 
animals in general live much longer than quadrupeds; and as 
the ſeal fills up the chaſm between the one and the other, 
it muſt participate of the nature of the firſt, and conſequently 
live much longer than the latter. 

The voice of the ſeal may be compared to the barking 
of an angry dog. When young, they have a ſhrill note, 
ſomewhat like the mewing of a cat: thoſe that are taken 


early from their dams, mew continually, and very often die 
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ſooner, than take the food that is offered them, Theſe ani. 
mals in general, are of a courageous nature, It is remarked, 
that inſtead of being terrified at thunder and lightning, they 
are rather delighted, generally come on ſhore in tempeſts and 
ſtorms, and even quit their icy abodes to avoid the ſhock of 
the tempeſtuous waves: at ſuch times, they ſport in great 
numbers along the ſhore ; the tremendous conflict ſeems to 
divert them, and the heavy rains that fall appear to enliven 
them: they have naturally a diſagreeable ſcent, and when 
there are great numbers together, it is ſmelt at a great 
diſtance. It often happens, that when purſued, they drop 
their excrements, which are of a yellow colour, and of 2 
very abominable ſcent. As they have a prodigious quantity 
of blood, and are alſo greatly overloaded with fat, they are 
conſequently of a very dull and heavy nature : they uſually 
ſleep ſoundly, and are fond of taking their repoſe on flakes 
of ice, or on the ſides of rocks, at which time, the hunters 
approach very near without diſturbing them, and this is 
the uſual method of taking them; they are very ſeldom 
killed with fire-arms; for, as they do not immediately 
die, even if they are ſhot in the head, they plunge into 
the ſea, and are entirely loſt to the hunter; the general 
method, therefore is, to ſurprize them when aſleep, and 
knock them on the head. They are not eaſily killed, 
and are a long time dying (ſays a modern traveller) for al- 
„though they are mortally wounded, and their blood neatly 
« exhauſted, and even ſtripped of their ſkins, yet they ſtill 
& continue alive; indeed, it is a diſagreeable ſight to ſee 
c theſe animals wounded and ſkinned, wallowing and rol- 
« ling about in their blood in the greateſt agonies. Theſe 
« remarks were made on the animals we killed, which were 
4 about eight feet long, for, after they were ſkinned, and 


4 even deprived of a great part of their fat, yet they at- 


«« tempted to bite their butchers, notwithſtanding they had 
« piven them many powerful blows over the head and 
« noſe. One of them even ſeized a lance which was pre- 
4 ſented to it, with as much eagerneſs as if it had not been 
„ wounded ; after which we pierced it through the heart 
« and liver, whence as much blood flowed as is contained 
& in a young ox.“ 


Trae Sea Lion.] To the ſpecies of ſeals as abov? 
deſcribed, we may, with great propriety, add another ani- 
mal, deſcribed in Anlon's voyages, by the name of the 
ſea lion, They are found in great numbers on the _ 
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of the South Sea. The ſea lion reſembles our ſea calf, 
which is very common in the ſame latitude, but they are 
much larger than any of the former, being from eleven to 
eighteen feet long, and from eight to eleven in circum- 
ference, It is ſo fat, that when the ſkin is taken off, the 
blubber is about a foot thick all round the body, About 
ninety gallons of oil is drawn from one of theſe animals ; 
they are at the ſame time very full of blood, and, when 
deeply wounded in many parts of the body, the blood ſpouts 
out with amazing power: the throat of one of theſe ani- 
mals being cut, it afforded two barrels of blood, beſides 
what then remained in its body. Its ſkin is covered with 
a ſhort hair of a browniſh colour, but blackiſh on the tail 
and feet: their toes are united by a membrane which does 
not reach to their extremity ; each of the toes is known by 
a claw, The ſea lion differs from the ſeal, not only in its 
ſize and bulk, but alſo in ſome other characters; the male 
has a kind of thick comb or trunk hanging from the end of 
their upper jaw, about five or fix inches long. This cha- 
racter is not ſeen in the female. The ſtrongeſt males collect 
together a flock of females, and hinder the others from ap- 
proaching them. Theſe animals are truly amphibious; 
they remain all the ſummer in the ſea, and go on ſhore in 
winter, at which ſeaſon the females bring forth their young, 
but never above one or two at a litter, which they ſuckle, 
like the ſeal, 

The ſea lions, while they are on ſhore, feed on the graſs 
by the ſides of the ſea : they are of a very heavy and drowſy 
nature, and delight to ſleep in the mire; but they are very 
wary, and at thoſe times commonly fix ſome as centinels 
near the place where they ſleep ; and it is ſaid, that theſe 
centinels are very careful to awake them when any danger is 
near, Their voices are very ſhrill, and of various tones; 
ſometimes grunting like hogs, and ſometimes neighing like 
horſes, The males often fight with each other, when they 
wound one another deſperately with their teeth, The fleſh 
of theſe animals is not diſagreeable to eat ; particularly the 
tongue, which is as good as that of the ox, They are 
very eaſily killed, as they cannot defend themſelves, nor 
fly from their enemies: they are ſo exceedingly heavy, that 
they move with great difficulty, and turn themſelves about 
with ſtil] greater, Thoſe that hunt them have only to guard 
againſt their teeth, which are very ſtrong, and which they 
make uſe of with powerful effect on thoſe who approach 
within their reach, 
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By comparing other obfervations and accounts, the ſex 
lion of South America, appears to be nearly the ſame, as 
that found on the northern coaſts of the ſame continent, 
The great ſeal of the Canadian ſea, ſpoken of by Davis, by 
the name of the ſea wolf, and which he diſtinguiſhes from 
the common fea ca!f, might poſſibly be the ſame as the ſea 
lion we are ſpeaking of, Their young, ſays this author, are 
larger and longer than our la:geſt hog. 


Tux Walrus | Morst, oR SEA-Cow, (See pl, 
XXXIII.) The name of ſea-cow, or ſea-horſe, by which 
the walrus is moſt generally known, has been very wrong] 
applied; ſince the animal which it denotes has not the leaf. 
reſemblance to the land animals of that name: the denomi- 
nation of ſea- elephant, which others have given it, is much 
better imagined, as it is founded on a ſingular and very appa- 
rent character. The walrus, like the elephant, has two large 
ivory tuſks, which ſhoot from the upper jaw; its head alſo is 
formed, or rather deformed, like that of the elephant, and 
would entirely reſemble it in that part if it had a trunk ; but 
the walrus is deprived of that inſtrument which ſerves the 
elephant in the place of an arm and hand, and has real arms 
to make uſe of, Theſe members, like thoſe of the ſeal, are 
ſhut up within the ſkin, ſo that nothing appears outward] 
but its hands and feet: its body is long and tapering, thickeſt 
towards the neck : the whole body is clothed with a ſhort 
hair ; the toes, and the hands, or feet, are covered with a 
membrane, and terminated by ſhort and ſharp-pointed claws, 
On each ſide of the mouth are large briſtles in the form of 
whiſkers: its tongue is hollowed, the concha of the ears 
are wanting, &c. ſo that, excepting the two great tuſks, 
and the cutting teeth, which it is deficient in above and 
below, the walrus in every other particular perfectly re- 
ſembles the ſeal; it is only much larger and ſtronger, 
being commonly. from twelve to ſixteen feet in length, and 
eight or nine in circumference; whereas the largeſt ſeals 
are no more than ſeven or eight feet, The walruſſes alſo 
are generally ſeen to frequent the ſame places as the 
ſeals are known to reſide in, and are almoſt always found 
together. They have the ſame habitudes in every reſ- 
pect, excepting that there are fewer varieties of the 
morſe than the ſeal : they likewiſe are more attached to 
one particular climate, — are rarely found except in the 
northern ſeas. 8 ; 
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« There was formerly, ſays Zordrager, great plenty of 
« morſes and ſeals in the bays of Horiſont and Klock, but 
« at preſent there are very few, Both theſe animals quit 
« the water in the ſummer, and reſort to the neighbouring 
« plains, where there are flocks of them from eighty to two 
« hundred, particularly morſes, which will remain there 
« ſeveral days together, till hunger obliges them to return 
« to the ſea, This animal externally reſembles the ſeal, 
« but it is ſtronger and much larger: like that, it has five 
« toes to each paw, but its claws are ſhorter, and its head 
« thicker and rounder; its ſkin is thick, wrinkled, and 
« covered with very ſhort hair of different colours: its 
« upper-jaw is armed with two teeth about half an ell 
« or an ell in length; theſe tuſks, which are hollow at 
« the root, become larger as the animal grows older. 
« Some of them are found to have but one, the other 
« being torn out in fighting with each other, or perhaps 
« fallen out through age, This ivory generally brings 
« a greater price than that of the elephant, as it is of a 
“ more compact and harder ſubſtance, The mouth of 
« this animal is like that of the ox, and furniſhed with 
« hairs which are hollow, pointed, and about the thick- 
« neſs of a ſtraw. Above the mouth are two noſtrils, 
« through which the animal ſpouts the water like a 
« whale, There are a great number of morſes towards 
« Spitzbergen, and the profit that is derived from their 
« teeth and fat fully repays the trouble, for the oil is 
« almoſt as much valued as that produced from the whale. 
« When the hunter is near one of theſe animals in the 
« water, or on the ice, he darts a very ſtrong harpoon at 
« it, which, though made expreſsly for the purpoſe, often 
« ſlips over its hard and thick ſkin; but if it has pene- 
« trated into it, they haul the animal towards the boat, 
« and kill it with a very ſharp and ſtrong lance. The 
« morſe is generally heavier than the ox, and as difficult 
« to purſue as the whale, the {kin of which is more eaſily 
« pierced. For this reaſon, they always endeavour to 
« wound it in the moſt tender part, and aim at its eyes: 
„the animal, obliged by this motion to turn its head, 
« expoſes its breaft to the hunter, who immediately ſtrikes 
it very forcibly in that part, and draws the lance out 
again as quick as poſhble, for fear it ſhould ſeize the 
é lance with its teeth, and wound thoſe that attack it. 
« Formerly, before theſe animals were ſo greatly per- 

&« ſecuted, 
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« ſecuted, they advanced ſo far on ſhore, that when it was 
4 high- water, they were at a great diſtance from the ſea; 
c and at low-water, being at a ſtill greater, the hunters 
* eaſily approached them and killed great numbers. The 
c hunters, in order to cut off their retreat to the ſea, and 
« after they had killed ſeveral, made a kind of barrier of 
ec their dead bodies, and in this manner, often killed three 
« or four hundred in a ſeaſon, The prodigious quantity 


c of bones ſpread over the ſhores, ſufficiently prove how | 


< numerous theſe animals were in former times. When 
* they are wounded, they become extremely furious, often 
« biting the lances in pieces with their teeth, or tearing 
<< them out of the hands of their enemies: and when at laſt 
« they are ſtrongly engaged, they put their head betwixt 
« their paws, or fins, and in this manner roll into the ſea, 
„ When there is a great number together, they are ſo 
c bold as to attack the boats that purſue them, bite them 
« with their teeth, and exert all their ſtrength to overturn 
„ nem.“ 

We find the walrus can live, at leaſt for ſome time, in a 
temperate climate. We do not know how long it goes 
with young, but if we judge by the time of its growth and 
ſize, we muſt ſuppoſe it to be upwards of nine months. 
It cannot continue in the water for a long time together, 
and is obliged to go on ſhore to ſuckle its young, and 
for other occaſions. When they meet with a ſteep ſhore, 
or pieces of ice toclimb up, they make uſe of their tuſks to 
hold by, and their feet to drag along the heavy maſs of their 
body: they are ſaid to feed upon the ſhell- fiſn which are at 
the bottom of the ſea, and to grub them up with their ſtrong 
tuſks. Others ſay, that they live on the broad leaves of a 
certain vegetable which grows in the- ſea, and that they eat 
neither fleſh nor fiſh, But I imagine all theſe opinions have 
but a weak foundation ; and there is reaſon to think, 
that the walrys, like the ſeal, lives on prey, eſpecially 
herrings and other fiſh ; for it does not eat at all when upon 
land, and it is chiefly hunger which obliges them to return 
to the ſea, 


THE SEA BEAR, on URsINE SEAL, (See pl. XXXIII.) 
is an animal which inhabits the African and Indian ſeas, 
Some travellers have confounded it with the ſea lion, and 
others have indicated it by the name of the ſea bear; 


Spilberg and Mandelſo recount “ that there are animals 
« on 
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it on the iſland of St. Elizabeth, on the coaſt of Africa, 
c which ſhould rather he denominated ſea bears than ſea 
« wolves, as their hair, colour, and head, greatly reſem- 
i ble thoſe of that animal, the ſnout only being more 
tc pointed. They alſo move alike with their fore-legs, but 
« drag the hind ones after them; in other reſpects theſe 
« amphibious animals have a frightful appearance, and do 
« not ſhew any fear at the fight of man: their teeth are fo 
« very ſtrong, as to enable them to bite through the ſtock 
« of an halberd, and although their hind-legs appear crip- 
« pled, yet they are able to move with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that 
« jt is very difficult to come up with them.” „ Le Guat 
c alſo ſpeaks of having ſeen a ſea cow of a reddiſh colour, near 
te the Cape of Good Hope; its body was round and thick, its 
« eyes full and large, its teeth or long tuſks, and its muzzle 
« yere turned a little upwards,” 


TR ManarT1. (See pl. XXXII.) This animal may 
be indiſcriminately called the laſt of beaſts or the firſt of fiſhes, 
It cannot be called a quadruped ; nor can it entirely be 
termed a fiſh : it partakes of the nature of the fiſh by its two 
feet or hands, but the hind-legs, which are almoſt wholly 
concealed in the bodies of the ſeal and morſe, are entirely 
wanting in the manati : inſtead of two ſhort feet and a ſmall 
narrow tail, which is placed in an horizontal direction in the 
morſe, the manati has only a thick tail, ſpread out broad 
like a fan. Oviedo ſeems to be the firſt author who has 
given any ſort of hiſtory or deſcription of the manati; he 
ſays, © it is a very clumſy and miſhapen animal, the head 
& of which is thicker than that of an ox, the eyes ſmall, 
« and the two feet or hands are placed near the head, for the 
« purpoſe of ſwimming. It has no ſcales, but is covered 
« with a ſkin, or rather a thick hide, with a few hairs or 
« briſtles: it is a peaceable animal, and feeds upon the 
&« herbage by the river ſides, without entirely leaving the 
« water, ſwimming on the ſurface of it to ſeek its food. 
&« The hunters practiſe the following method to take the 
t manati; they row themſelves in a boat or raft as near the 
4 animal as poſſible, and dart a very ſtrong lance into it, to 
e the end of which a very long cord is faſtened ; the manati 
« feeling itſelf wounded, inſtantly ſwims away, or plunges 
« to the bottom : but the cord which holds the lance, has a 
« cork or piece of wood faſtened to the end of it, to ſerve as 
« abuoy; when the animal begins to grow faint and weak 


e through the loſs of blood, he ſwims to ſhore ; the ＋ is 
E ce « then 
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then wound up, and the animal drawn within arm's 
length of the boat, where they diſpatch it in the water by 
ſtrokes of the oar or lance. It is ſo very heavy, as to be a 
ſuſicient load for two oxen to draw; its fleſh is excellent 
eating, which is eaten rather as beef, than as fiſh, Some 
of theſe animals meaſure more than fifteen feet in length 
by fix feet in breadth : the body becomes narrower to- 
wards the tail, and then ſpreads gradually broader towards 
the end. As the Spaniards, adds Oviedo, give the appel. 
lation of hands to the feet of quadrupeds, and as this ani- 
mal has only fore-feet, they have given it the name of 
manati, i. e. an animal with hands. The female has 
breaſts placed forward like thoſe of a woman, and ſhe ge- 
nerally brings forth two young ones at a time, which ſhe 
ſuckles. The fleſh and fat of this animal (ſays M. de 
Condamine) have a great reſemblance to veal. It is not, 
properly ſpeaking, amphibious, fince it never entirely 
leaves the water, having only two flat fins, cloſe to the 
head, about ſixteen inches long, and which ſerve the ani- 
mal inſtead of arms and hands. It only raiſes its head out 
of the water to feed on the herbage by the ſea-ſide. The 
eyes of this animal have no proportion to the ſize of its 
body; the orifice of its ears is ſtill leſs, and only ſeems 


like a hole made'by a pin. The manati is not particular 


to the Amazonian river ; for it is not leſs common in 
Oroonoko: it is found alſo, though leſs frequently, in 
the Qyapoc, and many other rivers in the environs of 
Cayen, and the Coaſt of Guiana, and probably in other 
parts.“ Gol 0 
The manati ſpecies, however, is not confined to the ſeas 


and rivers of the Ney World, but is found alſo in thoſe of 
Africa. It is, moſt probably, this animal which has given riſe 
to the popular fables of mermaids. Its breaſts and hands 
bearing ſome reſemblance to thoſe of a woman, when it raiſes 
itſelf up in the water, and is only ſeen from adiſtance, 
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Of Monkeys —The Orang-Outang—The Pigmy—The Gibbon, 
or long-armed Ape The Magat—The Baboon—The Man- 
dril—The Wanderow and Lowando— The Maimon—The 
Maccaco and Egret—The Patas—The Malbrouck and Chineſe 
Bonnet The Mangeaby—The Mona—The Callitrix—The 
Mouſtac—The Talapoin The Douc— American Monkeys — 
The Warine and Alouatto—The Coatta and Exquima—The 
Capuchin Monkey—T he Sajou, or Weeper —The Saimiri, or 
Orange Monkey—The Sai, or Saki—The Tamarin—The 
IWiſtiti==The Marikin—The Pinch—The Mics. 


1 * monkey tribe is very numerous, and is uſually 
claſſed by naturaliſts in three diviſions. Thoſe which 
have no tails are termed apes, and thoſe which have ſhort 
tails are denominated baboons; but by far the moſt numerous 
diviſion conſiſts of thoſe which have long tails, and which are 
known by the general name of monkeys, | 


THE ORANG-OUTANG, OR THE PONGO AND THE 
Jocko. (See pl. XXXIV.) Orang-outang is the name 
this animal bears in the Eaſt Indies; Pongo, its denomina= 
tion at Lowando, a province of Congo; and Kukurlacks 
in ſome parts of the Eaſt Indies, We thall preſent the | 
orang-outang and the jocko together, becauſe they are, 
poſſibly, ut one and the ſame ſpecies, We have ſeen the 
{mall orang-outang, or the jocko, alive, and we have pre- 
ſerved its ſkin, but we can only ſpeak of the pongo, or great 
| orany-outang, from the accounts travellers have given 
| us of it. Battel affures us, „that, excepting his ſize, the 
e pongo is exactly like a man in all his proportions : he is 
«as tall (he ſays) as a giant: his face is like that of a man, 
« the eyes deep ſunk in the head, the hair on each ſide ex- 
« tremely long, the viſage naked and without hair, as are | 
&« alſo the ears and the hands; the body is lightly covered 
& and [ſcarcely differing from that of a man, except that 
& there are no calves to the legs. Still, however, the 
& animal is ſeen to walk on his hinder legs: he ſleeps under 
& trees, and builds himſelf a hut, which ſerves to protect 


% him againſt the ſun, and the rains of the tropical cli- 
Ee2 „mates, 
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mates, of which he is a native ; he lives only upon fruits, 
and is not carnivorous : he cannot ſpeak, although fur. 
niſhed with greater inſtinct than any other animal of the 
brute creation, When the Negroes make a fire in the 
woods, this animal comes near and warms himſelf by the 
blaze : he has not, however, ſkill enough to keep the 
flame alive by feeding it with fuel. They go together 
in companies, and if they happen to meet with one of 
the human ſpecies, remote from ſuccour, they ſhew him 
no mercy, They even attack the elephant, which they 
beat with their clubs, and oblige to leave that part of the 
foreſt which they claim as their own, It is impoſſible 
to take any of theſe creatures alive, they are fo ſtrong, 
None of this kind, therefore, are taken, except when 
very young, and then but rarely, when the female hap. 
pens to leave them behind ; for, in general, they cling 
to the breaſt, and adhere both with legs and arms. There 
are two kinds of this animal both very much reſembling 
the human race, the pongo, which is taller and thicker 
than a man; and the jucko, whole ſize is much ſmaller, 
&c, The apes of Guinea, (ſays Boſman) which are 
called Smytten by the Flemings, are of a brown colour, 
and grow to a very large ſize. I have ſeen ſome above 
five feet tall: theſe apes are of a very diſagreeable ap- 
pearance, as well as thoſe of another kind, which reſem- 
ble them in every particular, excepting in ſize, which 
is a fourth part leſs than that of the former : they are 
very eaſily taught to do almoſt whatever their maſters 
pleaſe.” Schouten ſays, „That the animals which the 


Indians call orang-outangs, are almoſt all of the ſame 


height and ſhape as mankind, but that their back and 
loins are covered with hair, of which, however, there 
is a deficiency in the fore part of the body; that the 
females have two breaſts ; that the face is rough, the 
noſe flat, and the ears like thoſe of a man ; that they are 
robuſt, active, bold, and defend themſelves even againſt 
armed men; that they are paſſionately fond of women, 
and that there is no ſafety for them in paſſing through the 
woods they inhabit, as theſe animals immediately attack 
and injure them.” To theſe teſtimonies we may add that 


of M. de la Breſſe, mentioned in his voyage to Anjou. 
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This traveller aſſures us, „“ that the orang-outangs, which 


he calls Quimpeazes, often attempt to ſurprize the female 
negroes, which they keep with them for the pleaſure 
of their company, feeding them very plentifully all the 

. J | e time, 
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x« time. I knew (ſays he) a woman of Louando that had 
« lived. among theſe animals for three years, They grow 
« from {ix to ſeven feet high, and are of unequalled ſtrength, 
« They build ſheds, and make uſe of clubs for their de- 


« fence : their faces are broad, their noſes flat, their ears 


« without a tip, their ſkins are fairer than that of a Mulat- 
66 toe, but they are covered on many parts of their body 
« with long and tawny-coloured hair: their belly is ex- 
« tremely large, their heels flat, and yet riſing behind about 
& half an inch: they ſometimes walk upright, and ſome. 
« times upon all four when they are phantaſtically diſpoſed, 
« We purchaſed two of theſe animals, one about fourteen 
« months old, which was a male, and a female about twelve 
«© months.“ 

The orang-outang which I ſaw, walked always upright, 
eyen when it carried heavy burthens. Its air was melan- 
choly, its deportment grave, its nature more gentle and very 
different from that of other apes. Unlike the baboon, or 
the monkey, whoſe motions are violent, and appetites ca- 
pricious ; who are fond of miſchief, and only obedient 
through fear, a look was ſufficient to keep it in awe. I have 
ſeen it give its hand to ſhow the company to the door, that 
came to ſee it, and it would walk about gravely with them, 
as if one of the ſociety, I have ſeen it fit at table, unfold its 
napkin, wipe its lips, make uſe of the ſpoon and the fork to 
carry the victuals to its mouth, pour out its drink into a 
glaſs, touch glafles when invited, take a cup and ſaucer and 
Jay them on the table, put in ſugar, pour out its tea, leave 
it to cool before drinking, and all this without any other 
inſtigation than the ſigns or the command of its maſter, and 
often of its own accord, It was gentle and inoffenſive: it 
even approached ſtrangers with reſpect, and came rather to 
receive careſſes than to offer injuries: it ate almoſt of every 
thing that was offered to it, but it preferred dry and ripe 
fruits to all other aliments. It would drink wine, but in 
ſmall quantities, and W 5 left it for milk, or any other 
ſweet liquor, Mr. L. Broſſe, who bought two young ones 
that were but a year old, from a negro, relates that, „even 
Nat that age they ſat at table, ate of every thing without 
diſtinction, made uſe of their knife, ſpoon, and fork, both 


and other liquors, We carried them on ſhip- board, 
and when they were at table, they made ſigns to the 
e cabin-boys expreſhve of their wants; and whenever 
they neglected attending upon them as they 2 8 
| they 


to eat their meat and help themielves; they drank wine 
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« they inſtantly flew into a paſſion, ſeized them by the 
« arm, bit them, and kept them down, The male was 
« ſea- ſick, and required attendance like an human creature: 
© he was even twice bled in the right arm; and ever 
« time afterwards when he found himſelf indiſpoſed, he 
« ſhewed his arm, as deſirous of being relieved by bleed. 
« ing.” | 

Henry Groſe relates, “ that theſe animals are met with 
« to the north of Coromandel; that Mr. Horne, governor 
&« of Bombay, had two of them ſent him, a male and a 
« female; they were ſcarcely two feet high, but their form 
« was entirely like the human: they walked ere& upon 
cc their two feet, and were of a pale colour, without an 
« hairs on any other part than where mankind generally 
« have them: their actions perfectly reſembled the human, 
« and their melancholy plainly evinced how ſtrongly they 
ce felt the weight of their captivity : they made their bed 
c“ very carefully in the cage in which they were ſent on 
&« board the ſhip. When any perſon looked at them, they 
«< hid thoſe parts with their hands, which modeſty forbids 
& the ſight of, The female (adds he) died on board, and 
«« the male ſhewed all real ſigns of grief, and took the 
ce death of his companion ſo greatly to heart, that he 
& refuſed his food, and did not ſurvive her more than 
& two days.“ 

Francis Pyrard relates, « that in the province of Sierra 
& Leona, in Africa, there are a kind of apes called Barris, 
&« which are ſtrong and muſcular, and fo very induſtrious, 
ce that, if properly fed and inſtructed when young, they 
% ſerve as very uſeful domeſtics : they uſually walk up- 
« right, will pound at the mortar, fetch water from the 
« river in a little pitcher, which they carry on their 
« heads; but, if care be not taken to receive the pitcher 
& at their return, they let it fall to the ground, and 
<« then, ſeeing it broken, they begin to lament and cry for 
t the loſs,” 


THE Prrurcos, ox Picmy,)] By the teſtimonies of 
the ancients, the pithecos ſeems to be the moſt pentle 
and docile of all the monkey kind that was known to them: 
it was common in Alta, as well as in Lybia, and in the other 
provinces of Africa, frequented by the Greek and Roman 
travellers. And this has made me preſume, that we mult 
refer the animals mentioned by Leo the African, and Mar- 
mor, to this kind. Thele animals (fays Marmot) have 
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« feet and hands, and, if I may be allowed the expreſſion. 
« a human face, with an appearance of much vivacity and 
« malice: they live upon corn, herbage, and all ſorts of 
« fruits; to obtain which they ſally forth in large bodies, 
« and plunder the gardens or villages. Before they venture 
« out on this expedition, one of the company aſcends an 
« eminence, and ſurveys the country round. If there is no 
« appearance of any perſon near, he makes ſigns to his com- 
&« panions to enter the vineyard or orchard, and begin their 
« plunder ; but as ſoon as the centinel perceives any one 


« coming, he inſtantly ſets up a loud cry, and the whole 


« company ſcampers off with the utmoſt precipitation, and 
« jumping from tree to tree, retreat to the mountains. It 
&« is a great curioſity to ſee theſe animals retreat; for the 
c females carry four or five young ones upon their backs, 
« and with this heavy load leap with great agility from 
« branch to branch, though great numbers of them are 
&« taken, notwithſtanding all their cunning. When they 
« are angry, they bite; but while they are coaxed, they 
« are very tame. Thoſe that are tamed, perform things 
e almoſt incredible, and imitate mankind in almoſt every 
&« action they ſee them do.” The pithecos has no tail 
its canine teeth are not proportionably longer than thoſe 
of mankind; its face is flat, as are likewiſe its nails, 
which are rounded at top, like thoſe of a man ; it walks 
ere, is about a cubit high, and of a gentle and tractable 
diſpoſition, 


THe GipBbon, ox LonG-ARmEeD APE, (See pl. 
XXXIV.) The gibbon always keeps its erect poſture, even 


when it walks upon all fours, its arms being as long as its 


body and legs put together. We have ſeen one of theſe 
animals alive; it was but young, and not then more than 
three feet high; though we mutt preſume, that it had not 
attained its full fize, but that when it is adult, and in its 
free ſtate, it is at leaſt four feet. It had no appearance of 
any tail; it had a circle of grey buſhy hair all round the 
face, which gave it a very remarkable appearance: its eyes 
were large and ſunk in its head, its face reſembling that of 
a man, tanned, and its ears well proportioned, This ape 
appeared to us to be of a gentle and tractable diſpoſition ; its 
motions were neither raſh, nor precipitate, It was fed on bread, 
fruit, almonds, &c. and calmly received the food that was 
preſented to it: it was very averſe to cold and wet weather, 
and did not Jive long after being brought from its native 
5 country. 


* 


' 
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country. It is a native of the Eaſt-Indies, and particularly 
found along the coaſts of Coromandel, Malacca, and the 
Molucca iſlands. | 


Tux MAcor. (See pl. XXXIV.) Of all the apes 
which have no tail, this animal can beſt endure the tem- 
perature of our climate. We have kept one for many years, 
In the ſummer it remained 'in the open air with pleaſure; 
and in the winter, might be kept in a room without any 
fire, It was filthy, and of a ſullen diſpoſition : it equally 
made uſe of grimace to ſhew its anger, or expreſs its ſenſe of 
Hunger: its motions were violent, its manners awkward, 
and its 1 rather ugly than ridiculous, When- 
ever it was offended, it grinned and ſhewed its teeth. It 
put whatever was given to it into the pouches on each fide 
of its jaws, and commonly eat every thing that was offered 
to it, except raw fleſh, cheeſe, and other things of a fer- 
mentative nature. When it ſlept, it was fond of rooſting on 
a wooden or iron bar. It was always kept chained, for, 
notwithſtanding its long ſubjection, it was neither civilized, 
nor fond of its keeper : apparently, it had been but badly 
educated, for I have ſeen others of the ſame kind who were 
more ſagacious, obedient, payer, and fo tractable as to be 
caught to dance, and ſuffer themſelves quietly to be clothed 
and dreſſed. 

This ape is about two feet and an half, or three feet high, 
in its erect poſture; but the female is not ſo large as tho 
male. It rather chuſes to walk on all fours, than erect. 
When it ſleeps, it is almoſt always ſitting. There are two 
very prominent calloſities on its poſteriors. It differs alſo 
from the pithecos ; firſt, in the form of its ſnout, which is 
thicker and longer, like that of a dog; whereas the pithecos 
has a flat viſage, like the human. Secondly, in having long 
canine teeth; inſtead of which the pithecos has them no 
longer in proportion than thoſe of a man. Thirdly, in its 
nails, which are neither ſo flat nor ſo round ; and, in ſhort, 


it is larger, and of a more ſullen and untractable diſpoſition 


than the other. 

It is probably, this kind of monkey which Robert Lade 
ſpeaks of in the following terms: We travelled over a great 
« mountain at the Cape of Good Hope, where we diverted 
« ourſelves with hunting the large apes, which are there in 
cc great plenty, I am not able to repreſent all the tractable- 
« neſs of theſe animals which purſued us, nor the ſwiftneſs 


« and impudence with which they returned to us after we 
cc 
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te had driven them away. Sometimes they ſuffered us to 
« approach ſo near them, that, ſtopping almoſt cloſe to one 
« of theſe animals to take my obſervations, I thought myſelf 
« certain of ſecuring him, when, taking a ſudden leap, he 
&« ſprang above ten paces from me, and climbed up a tree 
« with the greateſt agility, They remained afterwards very 
&« quiet, looking on us as though they were pleaſed with our 
« aſtoniſhment. There were ſome ſo exceedingly large, 
« that if they had been of a ferocious nature, our number 
« would not have been ſufficient to ſecure us from their at- 
« tacks. As it would have been uſeleſs to kill theſe ani- 
« mals, we made no uſe of our guns; but the captain, 
« thinking to wound one of them, which was ſeated on a 
« tree, after a long purſuit, had no ſooner preſented his 
« piece, but the animal, probably from the remembrance 
% of the execution of ſome of his companions in the ſame 
% manner, was fo greatly terrified at it, that it fell almoſt 
« motionleſs at our feet, and being ſtunned in the fall, we 
e had not the leaſt trouble to ſecure it: however, when it 
« revived, we had occaſion for all our ſtrength and addreſs 
« to keep it, defending itſelf by biting thoſe who were near 
« it, which obliged us to bind our handkerchiets over its 


« head.“ 


TAE BaBoox, properly ſo called, has a pouch on each 
ſide of its cheeks : it has calloſities on its poſteriors, which 
are naked and of a red colour : its tail is crooked and thick, 
and about ſeven or eight inches long. The canine teeth 
are much thicker and longer than thoſe.of men, Its ſnout 
is very thick and very long; its ears naked; its body and 
limbs are ſtrong, thick, and ſhort; its hair is long and 
thick, of a reddiſh brown colour, and pretty uniform over 
the whole body. It walks oftener on all fours than upright, 
and is from three to four feet high; but there ſcem to be 
different ſizes of theſe animals. The female brings forth 
uſually but one at a time, which ſhe carries in her arms, and 
in a peculiar manner, clinging to her breaſt : in other re- 
ſpects, theſe baboons, although miſchievous and ferocious, 
are not carnivorous; they principally feed upon fruits, 
roots, and corn ; they generally keep together in companies, 
and fally forth to commit their depredations on the neigh- 
bouring vineyards, or orchards. ** As they are extremely 
T "| of grapes, apples, and ripe fruit, they aſſemble to- 
e gether in great numbers, and proceed on their enterprize 
„with previous deliberation. The dogs who are ſet to 

Ft «© watch, 
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watch, do not eaſily conquer theſe animals, as they are 
© extremely active, and make dexterous uſe of their teeth 
and claws. On theſe occaſions, a part of them enter 
the incloſure, while one of the company ſtands centinel; 
the reſt ſtand without the fence, a ſmall diſtance from 
«© each other, and form a line, reaching all the way from 
the inclofure to the rendezvous without, which is gene- 
rally in ſome craggy mountain, Every thing being thus 
*© difpoſed, the plunderers within the orchard throw the 
fruit to them without as faſt as they can gather it: or, 
if the wall or hedge be high, to thoſe that fit at the top, 
and theſe hand the plunder to thoſe next their fide,” 


* 


TRE MANDRIL, (See pl. XXXV.) This baboon is an 
ugly, diſguſting animal, which has two noſtrils indepen- 
dent of its noſe, whence is always ſeen iſſuing a thick 
matter. Its muzzle is ſtill longer than the preceding; it 
js of a bluiſh colour, and ſtrongly ſcamed with wrinkles, 
which ſtill encreaſes its frightful and loath ſome appearance. 

This baboon is found on the Gold Coaſt, and in other 
ſouthern provinces of Africa, where the Negroes call it Box- 
go, and the Europeans Mandril. This animal is the largeſt 
of the baboon kind. Smith relates, that a female mandri} 
was given to him, which was not above fix months old, and 
had then attained the ſize of an adult baboon : he likewiſe 
acquaints us, that theſe animals walk always erect ; that 
they figh and ery, Itke the human ſpecies ; that they haye 
a violent paſſion for the female fex ; and that they never fail 
to overcome them, if they find them within their reach, 


ThE WANDEROW, (See plate XXXV.) Ax THE 
LowanDo.J] As theſe two animals ſeem to be but one and 
the ſame fpecies, we have, therefore, here preſerved the 
two names they bear in Ceylon, as they at leaſt form two 
diſtinct breeds. The body of the wanderow is covered with 
brown and black hairs, and has a long white head of hair, 
and a monſtrous white beard : the body of the lowando, on 
the contrary, is covered with whitiſh hairs, but has the 
Itke large head of hair and beard. There is ſtill a third va- 
riety found in the ſame country, which may, poſſibly, be 
the common ſtock of the other two, becauſe it is of an 
uniform whitiſh colour over its body, with the Jike head of 
hair and beard : theſe animals are baboons, and not, 28 
fome have imagined, monkeys, as they have all the charac- 
ters, as well in ſhape as in Giofition and are of the ſame 
ſavage nature, and even more ferocious. 4 
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„The white monkeys (ſays Forbin) are ſometimes as big 
« as the largeſt Engli maſtiff : they are more dangerous 
than the black: they principally attack women, and often, 
« after having greatly injured them, finiſh their cruelty by 
4 ſtran unf Sometimes they even come to their houſes; 
« but the Macaroes, who are very jealous of their wives, 
take care to prevent their entrance into their habitations ; 
and the females not liking (as the chevalier humorouſly 
« relates) either the manners or the figure of the paltry 
“ gallants, boldly ſtand on their defence, and with clubs, 
« or whatever other arms they can provide, inſtead of an- 
e ſwering their careſſes, oblige their ugly ſuitors to return, 
© not, however, before they have damaged or plundered 
« every thing they can lay their hands on.“ 


Tre Maimon has pouches on each fide of its cheeks, 
and calloſities on its poſteriors; its tail is naked, curled 
up, and about the length of five or fix inches; the canine 
teeth are not much longer in proportion than thoſe of men; 
the ſnout is very broad; the orbits of the eyes very acute 
above; the face, ears, hands, and feet, are naked, and of 
a fleſh colour; the hair of a dark olive on the body, and of 
a yellowiſh colour on the belly: it ſometimes walks erect, 
and at other times upon all fours : it is about two feet, or 
two feet and an half tall when ere. 


Tus Macacco, (See pl. XXXV.) anD THE EcRET.] 
Of all the apes, or monkeys, with long tails, the macacco 
approaches neareſt the baboon : its body being ſhort and 
compact, like that animal's ; its head thick, its tnout broad, 
its noſe flat, its cheeks wrinkled, but it is bulkier and 
taller than moſt other monkeys. It is alſo ſo extremely 
ugly, that it may well be looked upon as a ſmaller kind of 
the baboon, if it did not differ in the tail, which is crook- 
ed, but longer and tufted ; whereas, that of the baboon, in 
(Lang is extremely ſhort. This ſpecies is a native of 

ongo, and other ſouthern parts of Africa, It is numerous, 
and ſubject to marfy varieties with reſpect to its ſize, co- 
lour, and diſpoſition of the hair. The body of that de- 
ſcribed by Haſſelquiſt, was more than two feet long; and 
thoſe which we have ſeen, were not above one foot and an 
half, That which we here term the Egret, becauſe of the 
plume on its head, ſeems to be only a variety of the firſt, 
which it perfectly reſembles, excepting the difference before 


mentioned, and ſome other light varieties in the hair; both 
2 "4 | of * 
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of them are tractable and docile; but independent of the 
ſcent which they diffuſe around them, they are ſo miſhapen, 
and even fo hideous when they grimace, that we cannot 
look on them without horror and diſguſt. "Theſe monkeys 

in flocks, Baſman relates, that they take a melon in each 
hand, under their arms, and one in their mouths, which 
they go off with; if the purſuit is hot, they drop firſt that 
from under their arm, then that from their — and if it 
be continued, they at laſt let fall that which they had hi- 
therto kept in their mouths. In other reſpects, ſays this 
traveller, they examine the melon beds carefully, and what 
does not pleaſe them they throw away, and tear up others; 
ſo that, by this nicety, they do exceedingly great injuries to 
many of the orchards and vineyards by their depredations. 


TE ParTas, is a native of the ſame country, and is 
nearly of the ſame ſize as the macacco, the body being only 
ſomewhat longer, the face not ſo ugly, and the hair fairer, 
It is, indeed, of fo brilliant a red, that the animal looks as 
if it were painted. I am inclined to think, that the monkey 
ſpoken of by Marmot, and ſaid to be of the colour of the 
wild cat, and to be a native of Africa, is only a variety in 
the patas ſpecies. Theſe animals are not fo ſubtle as others 
of their kind, but are poſſeſſed of an extreme curioſity. 1 
4 have ſeen them (ſays Bruce) deſcend from the top to the 
© branches of very high trees, to view the veſſels on the 
« water, which they admired for ſome time, and ſeemed 
« diverted with what they had ſeen : they quitted their ſta- 
& tions for their companions to have the ſame fight: ſome 
% even threw the branches of the trees at the French, who 
& returned their ſalute with a muſket ball; ſome were kill- 
“ ed, others wounded, and the reſt fell on the ground in the 
& utmoſt conſternation. One part uttered moſt hideous 
„ cries, while another was picking up ſtones to throw at 
„their enemies, and a third were occupied in the eaſing of 
* nature into their hands, which preſently they ſent with 
„ vengeance to the ſpectators; but perceiving at length, 
% how unequal the battle was, they deſſſted, and prudently 
5 retired.” < 


THERE MaArLBROUCK, AND THE CHINESE BONNET. 
(See pl. XXXVI.) Theſe two monkeys, or apes, with a 
Jong tail, ſeem to belong to one ſpecies; and this ſpecies, 
although ſomewhat different from that of the macacco, is, 

nevertheleſs, ſo far bordering on it, as to give us reaſon to 
| ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe the macacco, egret, malbrouck, and the boner 
chinois, to be only four varieties. 

Theſe animals are found in Bengal, where travellers in- 
form us they plunder whole fields of grain, and planta- 
tions of ſugar canes; and while one ſtands centinel on a 
tree, the others load themſelves with the booty. But if the 
owner of the field, or plantations, appears to interrupt their 
depredations, their faithful companion on the look-outr, 
gives notice by crying out houp, houp, houp, which the reſt 
perfectly underſtand, and all at once throwing down their 
plunder, which they hold in their left hands, they ſcamper 
off upon three legs, holding the remainder in their right, 
and fave themſelves from their purſuers by climbing up 
trees, where they have their general abode. The females, 
even loaded with their young ones, claſp them cloſe to their 
breaſt, leap like the others from branch to branch, and eſ- 
cape with the reſt, When it happens they cannot find any 
proviſion in the fields, they get on the tops of houſes, and 
having pulled off the tiles, do great damage to the inſide. 
They do not eat a ſingle thing without ſmelling at it for a 
long time before hand, and when they have fatisfhed their 
hunger, they put the remainder in the pouches on the ſides 
of their cheeks for the next day; they deſtroy the neſts of 
birds, and never fail to throw the eggs on the ground when 
they want appetite or inclination to eat them. 

The moſt formidable enemy theſe animals have, is the 
ſerpent, no other animal of the foreſt deing able to ſurprize 
them, as they are ſo exceedingly ſwift and ſubtle, and eaſily 
climb up and ſeat themſelves on the tops of the higheſt trees. 
The monkey, ſays a traveller, “ has it in, his power to be 
© maſter of the foreſt, for there are neither gers nor lyons 
„ which can diſpute the poſſeſſion with it: the chief animal 
5 it has to fear, and which attacks them both night and 
% day, is the ſnake. There are ſome ſnakes in thoſe foreſts 
of a prodigious ſize, which wind up the trecs where the 
monkeys reſide, and when they happen to ſurprize them 
* ſleeping, ſwallow them whole before the little animals 
have time to make a defence.” 

The malbrouck has pouches on each fide of its cheeks, 
and calloſities on its poſteriors; its tail is very near as long 
as the body and head put together. The eyelids are of a 
fleſhy, and the face of an aſh colour: the ears are large, 
thin, and of a fleſh colour: they have a liſt of grey hairs 
on them like the mona; but in other parts are of an uniform 


colour, approaching towards a brown on the upper parts of 
the 
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the body, and towards a grey on the lower. It goes on all 


fours, and is about a foot or a foot and an half long from 
the ſnout to the inſertion of the tail. 

The chineſe bonnet ſeems to be a variety of the mal- 
brouck ; it differs from it in the hair on the crown of its 
head, which is diſpoſed in the ſhape of a cap or flat bonnet, 
and in its tail, which is large. 


Tux MAnGaBty (See pl. XXXVI.) We have ſeen 
two of this kind of monkey; both were ſent to us by the 
denomination of Madagaſtar monkeys. They are eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a very apparent character. The mangabey, 
has its eyelids naked, and of a ſtriking whiteneſs. 1 has 
pouches on each ſide of its cheeks, and calloſities on its 
poſteriors. Its tail is as long as the head and body put to- 

ether, and it has a prominent roll of hair over its eyes. 

ts ſnout is thick and long; its eyebrows rough and briſtly; 
its ears black and almoſt naked: the hair of the upper 
parts of its body brown, and thoſe below grey. There is 
a variety in this ſpecies, ſome being of an uniform colour, 
and others having a circle of white hair round the neck, 
and the form of a beard round their jaws. They walk 
on all fours, and are near a foot and an half loug from the 
ſaout to the tail, 


TRE Moxa, ox varied MoNKEy, is the moſt com- 
mon of the monkey tribe. We kept one of them alive 
for many years. This alone is ſufficient to prove it is 
not a native of the hot countries of Africa and India. In 
fact, it is met with in Barbary, Arabia, Perſia, &c. The 
viſage of this animal is of a brown hue, with a kind of 
white beard, mixt with yellow and a little black ; the back 
is red and black; the belly and the hind parts of the thighs 
and legs whitiſh, though the fore parts of the two laſt are 
of a black colour: the tail is of an aſh- colour, marked 
with two white ſpots, one on each ſide, at its inſertion. 
On its forehead the hair is of a grey colour, in the form of 
2 creſcent, and between the eyes and the ears is a black 
ſtripe, as there is from the ears to the ſhoulders and arms. 
In general the diſpoſition of the monkey is much more 
tractable than the baboon, and not ſo ſullen as the ape: it 
is extravagantly ſpirited, but not ferocious, being docile 
through fear. The mona is in particular ſuſceptible of edu- 
cation, and even attached to thoſe perſons who take care of 
it, That which we brought up, would ſuffer * 
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ſtroked and handled by thoſe it knew, but would often bite 
ſtrangers. It was chained, but was very deſirous of its liber- 
ty; for, when it either broke its chain, or got looſe, it would 
run away, and would not ſuffer itſelf to be retaken by any 
other perſon than its maſter, It eat every thing that was 
offered to it, eſpecially fleſh, bread, and its favourite food, 
fruits. The mona is about a foot and a half in length. 


TRE CALLITRIX, ox GREEN Moxxer, (See plate 
XXXVII.) has pouches on each fide of its cheeks, and 
calloſities on its poſteriors : the tail much longer than the 
whole body. Its head is ſmall, its ſnout long, and its face 
and ears of a black colour: it has a narrow ſtripe inſtead of 
eyebrows, formed of long black hairs : it is of a fine green 
colour, with a little yellow mixed with it, on its body: it 


walks on all fours; and the length of its bedy, including 


its head, is about fifteen inches. 

The callitrix is found in Senegal, as well as in Mauri- 
tania and the neighbouring iſlands, Mr. Adanſon relates, 
that the environs of the woods of Podor, along the Black 
Sea, are filled with green monkeys. I only diſcovered 
de theſe animals, (ſays he) by their breaking off the 
„branches of trees, and throwing them down on my 
«© head; for they were ſo very quiet and nimble in their 
& tricks, that I could ſcarcely hear them. I did not walk 
« far, before I killed three of them without in the leaſt ter- 
ce rifying any of the reſt; however, when numbers felt 
<« themſelves wounded, they began to retreat, ſome con- 
« cealing themſelves behind large branches, and others de- 
« ſcending and running away; but the greateſt number 
„ leaped ken the top of one tree to another. During 
<« this little fray, I killed about twenty-three in leſs than 
<* an hour, without any of them uttering a ſingle cry, al- 
«* though ſeveral of them aſſembled together, and made an 
«© appearance of attacking me.“ 


Tak MousTac (See pl. XXXIX.) ſeems to be a native 
of the ſame country as the macacco, It is, probably, the 
fame animal as the Guinea travellers call //hite Noſe, from 


its upper lips being of a white colour, whereas all the reſt of - 


its face is of a deep blue. It has alſo two tufts of yellow hair 
below its ears, which gives it a very remarkable air; and 
as it is alſo but ſmall, it ſeems to be the moſt beautiful of 
the monkey kind. 


The 
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The mouſtac has pouches on each fide of its cheeks, 
and calloſities on its poſteriors. The tail is much longer 
than the head and body together, Its face is of a deep 
blue, with a great and broad white mark in the ſhape of a 
chevron under the noſe, which is naked, There is only a 
flight edging of black hair both on the upper and under 
lip. Its body is ſhort and compact. There are two thick 
tufts of hair of a bright yellow colour below the ears, and 
another tuſt of briſtly hair upon the head; the hair of the 
body is of a greeniſh caſt, and the breaſt and belly of an 
aſh colour. It walks on all fours, and is about a foot 
long. The female is ſubject to a periodical emanation. 


Tr TaLaPoir, (See pl. XXXVIII.) is a pretty ſmall 
animal; its name indicates it to be a native of Siam, and 
other eaftern provinces of Aſia, but we cannot ſpeak poſi- 
tively as to that point; however, it is certain, it is a na- 
tive of the Old Continent, and not found any where in the 
New, from the pouches on each ſide of its cheeks, and 
calloſities on its poſteriors, which characters neither belong 
to the ſagoins, nor ſapajous, which are the only animals 
of the New World which we can compare with the 
monkey. 

Edwards has given a figure and deſcription of a monkey, 
by the name of the Black Monkey, of a moderate ſize, 
which ſeems to approach nearer the talapoin than any of the 
reſt. It is alſo, probably, the ſame ſpecies of black mon- 
keys, which Boſman ſpeaks of, by the name of Bourdman- 
metjes, the ſkin of which, he informs us, makes a good fur. 


Tur Dove (See pl. XXXVI.) is the laſt among the 
claſs of animals, called Apes, Baboons, and Monkeys. 
This animal, without belonging to any one of theſe three 
preciſely, yet partakes of them all. Of the monkey, in 
the length of its tail; of the baboon, in its ſize; and of 
the ape, by the flatneſs of its face. It has, beſides, a very 
particular character, by which it ſeems to fill up the 
chaſm between the monkey and the ſapajou. "Theſe two fa- 
milies of animals difter between themſelves, the monkey 
having fleſhy poſteriors, and all the ſapajous having them 
covered with hair. The douc is the only monkey which 


has hairy poſteriors like the ſapajou : it reſembles it alſo by 


the flatneſs of the ſnout ; but it is infinitely nearer the 
monkey than the ſapajou, by its long tail, and by other 
very eliential characters. Its variegated {kin ſeems to indi- 

cate 
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cate the 2 of its nature, and, at the ſame time, 
diſtinguiſhes its ſpecies in a very evident manner. It has 
a purple collar about its neck, a white beard, its lips are 
brown, and the ſkin round its eyes is black ; its face and 
ears red, the top of the head and body grey, the breaſt and 
belly yellow, the legs white downwards, the feet black up- 
wards, and the tail white, with a large ſpot of the ſame 
colour upon the loins. 

Travellers inform us, that the larger monkeys of the 
ſouthern parts of Aſia, produce bezoar in their ſtomach, 
which is ſuperior to that of the bezoar of goats and 
oazelles. Theſe larger monkeys of the ſouthern parts of 
India, are the wanderow and the douc. We, therefore, 
ſuppoſe, that we muſt refer the production of the bezoar to 
this ſpecies. It is pretended, that this monkey bezoar is 
always of a round form, whereas the other bezoars are of 
different ſizes and figures. 

The douc has no calloſities on its poſteriors, and is 
clothed all over with hair: its tail, though long, is not fo 
long as its body and head put together; its face is covered 
with a reddiſh down, the ears naked, and of the ſame co- 
lour as the face ; the lips brown, as are the orbits of the eyes; 
the colour of the hair is very bright, and very variegated; it 
has a collar of a purple colour round its neck; its fore- 
head, body, arms, legs are white, and on the chin is a 
kind of yellow beard ; it is black above the ſorehead and 
the upper part of the arms; the parts below the body are 
of an aſh colour; the tail is white as well as the bottom of 
the loins ; it more frequently walks on two feet than on 
four, and it is three feet and an half, or four feet high 


when 1t is upright. 


Or Tye Moxk EY TariseE Iv AMERICA.] All the 
four-handed animals which we have given a deſcription of, 
and which we have comprehended under the generical 
names of Apes, Baboons, and Monkeys, excluſively belong 
to the Old Continent; and all thoſe which remain to be 
ſpoken of, are, on the contrary, only found in the New 
World. We here diſtinguiſh them by two generical names, 
as we can divide them into two claſſes ; the firſt into that 
of the SAPAJOU, and the ſecond into the SAO. Both 
theſe animals have their feet nearly like thoſe of the ape 
and monkey kind, but they differ from the ape in having 
tails, The ſapajou has a very long tail, which it makes 
uſe of to ſeize and lay hold of things, and by which it ſuſ- 
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pends itſelf from the branches of trees. The tail of the 
ſagoin, on the contrary, is proportionably longer than that 
of the ſapajou, but is weak and ſtrait, ſo that they cannot 
make uſe of it either to lay hold of any thing, or for the 
purpoſe of climbing : this difference is ſo very apparent, 
that it is alone ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the ſapajou from the 
ſagoin. | 


Tart WaRINE AND THE ALOUATToO are the largeſt 
of theſe animals belonging to the New Continent: they 
ſurpaſs the ſize of the largeſt monkey, and approach the 
ſize of the babaon : they have a long tail, and are more- 
over, of the ſapajou family, in which they hold a y 
diſtin rank, not only with regard to ſize, but alſo to 
voice, which ſounds like a drum, and may be heard at a 
very great diſtance. ©** Marcgrave informs us, that ever 
“ morning and evening the warines and the alowattos af. 
c ſemble in the woods; that one among them ſeats himſelf 
« on an elevated place, makes a ſign with his hand to the 
c reſt to ſeat themſelves round him: as ſoon as he ſees 
c them all ſeated, he begins an oration with ſo quick and 
<« Joud a voice, that, at a diſtance, it might be imagined 
they were all making a noiſe together. During the 
cc whole diſcourſe the reſt keep a profound ſilence, and 
& when it is ended, he makes a ſignal to the reſt to anſwer 
“ him, and immediately they al! ſet up a cry together, till 
« by another ſign with his hand, he orders them to be 
c filent : when they are immediately obedient and quiet. 
« Then the firſt renews his diſcourſe, or his ſong, which, 
&« when finiſhed, and the others have paid the utmoſt at- 
c tention to it, the whole aſſembly breaks up and ſepa- 
c rates. According to the ſame author, the face of 
& the warine is broad, the eyes black and ſparkling, the 
6 ears ſhort and round, the tail naked at the extremity, 
&« with which it holds firmly whatever it encircles: the 
& hair of the body is black, long, and gloſſy; it is much 
* longer under the chin, which forms a kind of round 
© beard : the hair on the hands, feet, and a part of the 
« tail, is brown. The male is of the ſame colour as the 
& female, and only differs from it in being a little larger. 
& The females carry their young on their backs, and thus 
« loaded, leap from branch to branch, and from tree to tree. 
& The young one claſps the narroweſt part of the body of 
ce the mother with its hands and arms, and thus holds itſelf 
it firmly faſtened, whatever motion its parent takes. In 
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&© other reſpects, theſe animals are wild and miſchievous; 
& they can neither be tamed nor ſubdued, and bite dread- 
fully. As they live only on fruit, grain, and ſome in- 
« ſects, their feſh is not bad eating. It is like that of the 
share, but a little ſweetiſh, for which reaſon a good quan- 
« tity of ſalt is put to that part which is roaſted : the fat is 
& yellow, like that of the capon, and of a very fine flavour. 
AJ They eaſily faſten upon the branches of trees, and ſtick 
either by their hands, feet, or tail, wherever they touch, 
© which renders it very difficult to take them, even after 
„they are ſhot, for if they are only wounded, they will not 
fall to the ground, but cling to ſome branch, and remain 
e on the tree where they were ſhot, till they drop off by 
<« putrefaction. What appears ſingular is, that the mo- 
& ment one of them is wounded, the reſt aſſemble round, 
and clap their fingers into the wound, as if they were 
„ deſirous of ſounding its depth. If the blood then flows 
« in any quantity, they keep it ſhut up, while others get 
leaves, which they chew, and thruſt into the orifice. 
„The females only bring forth one at a time.“ 

The alouatto has the ſame characters as the warine, and 
only ſeems to differ from it in having no beard, and a reddiſh- 
coloured hair, whereas, that of the warine is black, 


Tk CoarTa, (See pl. XXXIX.) Ax p THE 1 
Next to the warine and the alouatto, the coaita is the large 
of the ſapajous. There was one alive at the Duke of 
Bouillon's, where, by its familiarity, and forward careſſes, 
it merited the affection of thoſe who had it under their care; 
but in ſpite of the good treatment and attention paid to it, it 
could not reſiſt the winter of the year 1764. It differs greatly 
in diſpoſition from the warine and the alouatto, which are 
wild and untameable. It alſo differs from them in having 
but four fingers and no thumb to the fore paws : by this 
character alone, and its holding tail, it is eaſily diſtinguiſh» 
ed from the monkey kind, | 
The animal which Maregrave calls Exquima, is of nearly 
the ſame ſpecies with the coaita, and, perhaps, is only a va- 
riety of it, We learn, by the teſtimonies of travellers, 
that there are both black and white coaitas, the one beard- 
leſs, and the others with a beard. “ There are { fays Dam- 
\« pier) in the Iſthmus of America, great numbers of mon- 
« keys, ſome of which are white, but the moſt part black— 
„ ſome have beards, others none. T heſe monkeys are very 
% droll, and performed a thouſand groteſque poſtures as we 
| G eg 2 «« traverſed 
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« traverſed the woods. When they are unable to leap from 
cc one tree to another, on account of the diſtance, or the 
tree being ſeparated by a river, their dexterity is very ſur- 
„ priſing. The whole family form a kind of chain, lock- 
ing tail in tail, or hand in hand, and one of them hold. 
„ing the branch above, the reſt ſwing down, balancing 
« to and fro like a pendulum, until the undermoſt is enabled 
to catch hold of the lower branches of ſome neighbour- 
ing tree. When the hold is fixed below, the monkey lets 
„ go that which was above, and thus comes undermoſt in 
« turn; but, creeping up along the chain, attains the next 
branches, like the reſt ; and thus, they all take poſſeſſion 
of the tree without ever coming to the ground.“ 

They have the addreſs to break the ſhell of the oyfters to 
eat them. They generally produce only one or two young 
ones at a time, which they carry upon their backs : they 
feed upon aſh, worms, and inſects, but fruit is their gene- 
ral food, and they grow fat when it is ripe, when, it is ſaid, 
their fleſh is good and exquiſite eating. 

The coaita is about a foot and an half long, and its tail 
is longer than the head and body meaſured together: it goes 
on all fours. | 

The exquima is nearly of the ſame ſize as the coaita: it 
has not, however, its hair of a black colour over all the 
body, but it varies in its cblour; there are ſome black and 
brown on the back, and white on the belly, with a very re- 
markable beard. 


Tre Sazouv, ox Capucnuin Moxkzr. (See plate 
XXXVII.) We are acquainted with two varieties in this 
Fpecies ; the brown ſajou, commonly called the Capuchin 
Honey; and the grey ſajou, which only differs from the 
other in the colour of its hair; they are both lively, active, 
and very pleaſing by their tricks and nimbleneſs. They are, 
however, fantaſtical in their taſtes and affections: they ſeem 
to have a ſtrong inclination for ſome people, and as great an 
averſion for others. | 


THE Sat, ok WEEPER.J We have ſeen two of theſe 
animals, which ſeem to make a variety in the ſpecies. The 
hair of the firſt is of a deep brown; the hair of the ſecond, 
which we have called the Mhite-throated Sai, (See pl. 
XXXVIII.) is white on the breaſt, neck, ears, and jaws. 
Travellers have deſcribed theſe animals by the name of How- 
ters, from their plaintive moan, Others have called Var 
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Muſe Monkeys, from their having, like the macacco, that 
peculiar ſmell. They belong to the ſapajou family, as they 
have a holding tail: they have only two teats, and bring forth 
but one or two at a time. They are gentle, docile, and fo 
timorous, that their common cry, which reſembles that of 
the cat, is dwindled down to a kind of fiighing when they 
are threatened. Their food, in this climate, is principally 
ſnails and beetles, which they prefer before any other; but 
in their native country of Braſil, they chiefly live upon 

rain, and the wild fruit they pluck from trees, whence 
they . ſeldom deſcend, till they have ſtripped their habi- 
tation of its treaſure. 


THE SAIMIR1 (See pl. XXXVIII.) is vulgarly known 
by the name of the Golden, Orange colsured, or Yellow Sa- 
pajou. It is common in Guiana, = its air, fize, the bril- 
liant colour of its coat, the fulneſs and brightneſs of its eyes, 
and its ſmall, round viſage, the faimiri has ever taken 
the lead of every other ſapajou : it is in fact, the moſt beau- 
tiful and delicate of the kind, and the moſt difficult to 
tranſport and preſerve in other countries. Its tail, with- 
out being abſolutely uſeleſs and weak, like that of the 
fagoin, is alſo not ſo muſcular as that of the ſapajou: its 
tall may be ſaid to be but half-holding; and though it 
makes uſe of it to climb up trees, yet it can neither ſtrongly 
hold, nor firmly fix itſelf with it. It is ſcarcely more 
than ten or eleven inches in length. It fits upright on 
its hinder feet with great eaſe; but it walks commonly on 
all fours. 


THs Sax1, (See pl. XXXVIII.) commonly called the 
Fox-tailed Monkey, from its tail being clothed with very long 
hair, is the largeſt of the ſagoin kind, being about ſeven- 
teen inches long; whereas, the ſize of the five other ſagoins 
is not above nine or ten. The ſaki has very long hair on 
its body, and till longer on its tail. Its face is red, and 
—_— with a whitiſh down. 


Tre TAMaRIx, or GREAT-EARED Moxk EV, (See 
pl. XXXVIII.) is much ſmaller than thoſe we have juſt 
deſcribed (being about ſeven or eight inches in Jength), 
and differs from them in many characters, particularly in 
the tail, which is clothed only with ſhort hair; whereas, 

that of the ſaki is furniſhed with very long, The body, 
head 
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head and tail, are covered with dark brown, briſtly hair; 
and it is remarkable for the largeneſs of its ears, and its 
yellow feet. It is a pretty and lively animal, very eaſily 
tamed, but ſo exceedingly delicate as not to be able long to 
reſiſt our climate, 


Tux Wisrrrr, ox STRIATED MONKET.] The name 
of this animal is taken from the ſound of its voice. It is 
ſmaller than the tamarin, being not above ſix inches long, 
and its tail more than double that length, which is annulated 
black and white, like the macacco's. Its face is naked, and 
of a fleſh colour. It has two very ſingular tufts of long 
white hair on the fore part of the ears, which, although very 
large, cannot be ſeen by looking zt the full face of this 
animal. Mr. Edwards ſays, that, when it is in good 
health, it has much hair and tufted ; that one of thoſe which 
he ſaw, and which was healthy, fed on ſeveral things, as 
biſcuits, fruit, pulſe, inſects, ſnails; and, being one day un- 
chained, he ſtruck at a little gold- fiſn which was in a glaſs 
globe, killed it, and devoured it with the greateſt avidity 
that afterwards, ſome ſmall eels being put before him, he 
was frightened when they twiſted about his neck, but that 
he ſoon conquered and cat them. Thefe animals, when 
young, have an ugly appearance, having ſcarcely any hair 
on their bodies, They cling cloſely to the teats of their 
dam; and as they grow older, they fix themſelves on her 
back or ſhoulders; when ſhe is weary of carrying them, 
ſhe releaſes herſelf by rubbing againſt the wall. 


Tus MariKina, (See pl. XXXIX.) is ſufficiently 
known by the vulgar name of the Small Lion Monkey. It 
is about eight inches long, and has a-ſmall tuft of hair at 
the end of the tail ; its hair is tufted, long, ſoft, and gloſly; 
the head 1s round ; the face is brown; the eyes — ; the 
ears round, naked, and concealed under the long hair 
which encompaſſes the face. This hair is of a bright red; 
that on the body and tail, of a very pale yellow, approach- 
ing towards white. This animal has the ſame manners, the 
fame vivacity, and the ſame inclination as other ſagoins, 


and ſcems to be of a more robuſt temperament. We have 


ſeen one which lived five or ſix years at Paris, by the care 
alone of keeping it, during the winter, in a chamber, 
wherein a fire was kept every day. 
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Tux Pixch, (See pl. XXXIX.) is about nine inches 
long; and its tail is as long again. It is remarkable for 
a kind of white and ſtriped hair on the top and ſides of the 
head; its face is black, ſhaded by a ſmall grey down; its 
eyes are black, its tail of a bright red at its inſertion, and 
even as far as half its tength, where it changes to a deep 
brown. The hair of the upper parts of the body is of a 
brown colour; that of the breaſt, belly, hands, and feet, 
is white; the ſkin is black, even where covered with white 
hair; its throat is naked, and black, like its face; its 
yoice is ſoft, and reſembles more the pipe of a little bird, 
than the cry of an animal ; it is very delicate, and cannot 
be tranſported from America into Europe, without the 
greateſt precaution, 


THE Mico.] We owe the knowledge of this animal to 
M. de la Condamine, and ſhall therefore give this author's 
account of it, in his Voyage up the Amazonian River. 
« The Mico which the Governor of Para made me a 
e preſent of, was the only one of its kind that had been ſeen 
“in the country. The hair of its body was of the moſt 
& beautiful filver colour, its tail gloſſy, and approaching 
& to black. It had another more remarkable ſingularity; 
& its ears, jaws, and ſnout, were tinctured with ſo bright 
« a vermilion, as ſcarcely to be thought natural. I have 
e had ita year; and it was alive at the time I was writing 
& this account, almoſt within fight of the French coaſt, 
4 where I hoped to have brought it alive; but, notwith- 
& ſtanding the continual precautions that I took to preſerve 
« it from the cold, yet the rigour of the ſeaſon probably 
6 Filled it,” | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


The Tartarian Cow—The Totai.—The Ziſel.— Tze Zemni.— 
The Pouch.—T he Perouaſca.— The Souflik,—T he Golden- 


coloured Mole.—T he White Mater Rat.—The Guinea Hog. 


»—The Wild Boar of Cape Verd. —The Mexican Walf.— 
The Alco.—The Tayra.—The Philander [4 Surinam, — The 
Akouchi,—The Tucan.—The Braſilian Field Mouſe.— The 
Aerea. The Tapeti.— Tha Juda Goat. — The Nanguroo.— 
The Kanguroo-rat.—A view of the Animals peculiar to each 


Continent. 


THE TARTARIAN Cow.) M. Gmelin, in the new 

| Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy at Peterſbourg, has given the deſcription of this 
animal, which ſeems, at firſt ſight, to be a quite different 
ſpecies from all thoſe we have ſpoken of under the article 
of buffalo. This cow,” ſays he, which I ſaw alive, 
<< and had painted in Siberia, came from Calmuchia, and 
« was about the length of two Ruſſian ells and an half; by 
&« which model we may judge of the other dimenſions. 
„The body reſembles that of the common cow; the hair 
& on the body is black, excepting on the forchead and ſpine 
<« of the back, where it is white. The neck is covered 
« with a mane, and all the reſt of the body with a very 


4 Jong hair, which defcends to the knees, ſo that the feet 


appear very ſhort ; the back is raiſed in the form of a 


A 

| A bunch ; the tail reſembles that of a horſe, white and well 
£8 * clothed with hair; the fore feet are black, and the 
«© hinder ones white; there are two tufts of long hair, one 


4c before and the other behind. The excrements are of a 


& more folid nature than thoſe of the common cow; and it 
« grunts like a hog. It is wild, and even ferocious ; for, 


« excepting the man who feeds it, it buts all thoſe that 


— 


«© come near it with its head; and it diſlikes the company 


&« of domeſtic cows.” 


Tux ToTai.) This animal, which is very common in 


Baike! Lake, in Tartary, is a little larger than a rabbit, 
which it reſembles in ſhape, quality, ſmell, and colour, 
and alſo in the habit of burrowing in the earth to conceal 
itſelf. It differs only in the tail, which is conſiderably 
longer than that of the rabbit. 2 
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THE Ziskr is ſmaller than the hamſter : its body is 
long and flender, like the weaſel ; whereas, that of he 
hamſter is thick and compact, like that of the rat. It has 
no external ears, but only auditory paſſages concealed under 
the hair. The Ziſel is of a greyer, or of a more uniform 
colour, than the hamſter ; and the latter is marked in the 
fore part of its body with three large white ſpots on each 
fide. Theſe differences, joined to that of their not mixing 
together, though natives of the ſame country, are ſuffi- 
cient to leave us not the leaſt room to doubt of their being 
two different ſpecies, | 


TRE Zemni.] There is another animal in Poland and 
Ruſſia, which is called ziemni, or zemni, of the ſame race as 
the ziſel, but larger, ſtronger, and more miſchievous. It is 
ſomewhat ſmaller than the domeſtic cat; its head is large, 
its body ſlender, and its ears ſhort and round. Theſe have 
four great incifive teeth: the two in the lower jaw are thrice 
as long as the two in the upper. The feet are very ſhort 
and hairy, divided into five toes, and armed with crooked 
claws; the hair is ſoft, ſhort, and of a mouſe colour; the 
tail moderately large; its eyes ſmall and hid, like thoſe 
of the mole. Its diſpoſition and habitudes are nearly the 
ſame as thoſe of the hamſter and ziſel; its bite is dangerous; 
it eats greedily, and plunders orchards and gardens ; it bur- 
rows; and lives upon grain, fruit and pulſe, which it ſtores 
in magazines for its winter ſupport. 


Tux PovcnH is larger than the domeſtic rat; its ſnout is 
long; it burrows, and commits depredations in the gardens, 
&c. There are ſuch numbers near Suraz and Volhinia, that 
the inhabitants were obliged to abandon the culture of their 


gardens. 


Tu PREROUASc A, which the Ruſſians call Perewiaſea, 
and the Polanders Pizewiaſka (a name we may tranſlate the 
cinftured weaſel,) is not fo large as a pole-cat, covered with 
a whitiſh hair, tranſverſally ſtriped of a reddiſh colour, 
which appear as ſo many girdles, It lives in the woods, and 
burrows in the earth; its ſkin is fought after, and makes a 
very beautiful fur. 


Tux SovsL1Kk, (See pl. XL.) There is found at Cafan, 
and in the provinces which the Volga pervades, a imall 


animal, called $9%/7ik in the Ruſſian tongue, of which very 
a H h beautiful 
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beautiful furs are made. Its tail is ſhort, like the field. 
mouſe; but what diſtinguiſhes it from that and every other 
rat, is its coat, which is of a greyiſh hue, ſprinkled with 
ſmall ſpots of a gloſſy and bright white colour: theſe little 
ſpots are exceedingly ſmall, at a ſmall diftance from each 
other; they are more apparent upon the loins of this ani- 
mal, than on the ſhoulders and head. The rats called 
* Souſliks,” ſays M. Sanchez, are taken in great num- 
« hers on the ſalt veſlels in the river Kama, which deſcends 
« from Salikamſkia, where the ſalt-pits are, and falls into 
« the Volga below Caſan. The Volga, from Simbuſki to 
« Somtoff, is covered with theſe ſalt veſſels; and theſe 
6 animals are taken on thoſe veſſels, and the borders of thoſe 
& rivers : their name is ſouſſil, i. e. dainty- mouthed, be- 
& cauſe they are very fond of falt.” TAR 


THe GoLDEN-coLouRED Mort.) Not to omit any 
animals that belong to the North, we ſhall take notice of a 
kind of mole found in Siberia, called the Golden-coloured 
Mole, the ſpecies of which may be different from the 
ordinary mole, becauſe the Siberian has no tail, and a ſhort 
ſnout ; the hair red and green; only three toes to the fore 
feet, and four to the hinder; whereas, the common mole has 
five toes on every foot. 5 8 
Tux White WATER RATr.] The —— water 
rat is again ſeen in Canada, but its colour is different: its 
back is only brown; the reſt of the body is white and 
brown; the head and ſnout are white, as is the extremity 
of the tail; the hair ſeems ſofter and more gloſſy than that 
of our water rat; but they are alike in every other reſpect; 
ſo that we cannot doubt but that theſe two animals are of 
the ſame ſpecies; the whiteneſs of the hair being pro- 
duced by the coldneſs of the climate. 


THE Guinea Hoc is nearly of the ſame figure as 
our hog, and about the ſame fize as the Siam hog ; that 
is to ſay, ſmaller than our boar, or our hog. It is a native 
of Guinea, and has been tranſported into Braſil, where it 
bas multiplied, as in its native country; it is domeſtic and 
tame; its hair is ſhort, red and gloſſy; it has no briſtles, not 
even on the back; the tail only, and the crupper near the 
tail, are covered with longer hair than the reſt of the body: 
its head is not ſo large as that of our hog; and its ears are 
very long, and turned backwards over its neck; its tail is 7 
mu 
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much longer, almoſt touching the ground; and it has no hair 
towards its extremity, 


Tur WIID Boar or Cars VERD, (See pl. XL.) 
There is another hog, or wild boar, at Cape Verd, which, 
by the number of its teeth, and enormous ſize of its two 
tuſks of the upper jaw, ſeems to be of à different breed, 
and, perhaps, of a different ſpecies, from every other hog, 
and approaches nearer the Babiroufla, Theſe tuſks re- 
ſemble ivory horns, rather than teeth; they are half a foot 
long, and five inches round at the baſe, and are crooked 
nearly like the horns of a bull. 


Tux Mexican Wolr has the ſame figure, the ſame 
appetites, and the ſame habitudes, as the European or 
North American wolf; and every thing ſeems to prove them 
to be of one and the ſame ſpecies: its head, however, is 
larger, its neck thicker, and the tail not ſo hairy; above 


the mouth, there are ſome thick briſtles, but not ſo rough 


as thoſe of the hedge-hog ; the body is covered with greyiſh 


'hair, marked with ſome white ſpots; the head, which is of 


the ſame colour as the body, is crofled with brown ſtripes; 
and the forehead is adorned with fallow-coloured ſpots ; 
the ears are of a grey colour, like the head and body. 
There is a long ſpot, of a fallow colour, on the neck; a 
ſecond. ſpot, like the firſt, on the breaſt ; and a third on the 


belly. The flank is marked with tranſverſal liſts, from the 
back to the belly. The tail is grey, and marked with a 
_ fallow ſpot on the middle; the legs are ſtriped, from top to 
bottom, of a grey and brown colour. This wolf, as we 
obſerve, is the moſt beautiful of the kind; and its fur is 


greatly valued. 


Tur Alco, ox Mexican Doc.] Beſides the dogs, 
ſays Fernandez, which the Spaniards have tranſported into 


America, we met with three other ſpecies there, which re- 
ſemble ours, both in nature and manners, and which do 
not greatly differ from it in form. The firſt, and the 
longeſt of theſe American dogs, is that called Aoloigtcuint- 
i. What is particularly remarkable in theſe animals, is, 
their being without hair, and only covered with a ſoft, 
»*:cloſe ſkin, marked with yellow and blue ſpots. The ſe- 
{ cond is clothed with hair, and, with reſpect to its ſize, 
> ſufficiently reſembles our little Malta dogs. It is marked 
with white, black and N 3 it is ſingular and amuſing 
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by its deformity, having a hunched back, and an exceed. 
ing ſhort ſnout ; ſo that the head ſeems to ſhoot immedi- 
ately out of the ſhoulders; it is called Micuacanens, from 
the name of its country. The third kind of theſe dogs, 
called Techichi, ſufficiently reſembles our little dogs; but 
its look is dull and ſavage. The Americans eat their fleſk, 
The word Alco appears to be a generical term. 


TRE TAyRA, or GALERA, is about the ſize of a ſmell 
rabbit, and reſembles the weaſel or the ferret. It burrows 
like thoſe animals, and has its fore feet very ſtrong, and 
conſiderably ſhorter than the hinder ones. Its ſnout is 
elongated, a little pointed, and adorned. with a whiſker, 
The body is oblong, and greatly reſembles that of a rat; it 
is covered with brown hair, ſome of which is pretty long, 
and in others much ſhorter. This animal reſembles the 
ſpecies of ferret, or pole-cat. Linnæus, with ſome reaſon, 
ſuppoſes, that the black weaſcl of Braſil is alſo found in 
Guiana, where it is called Tayra. | 


THnr PHIiLANDER oF SURINAM.] This animal be- 
longs to the ſame climate, and is of a near ſpecies to the 
ſariga, marmoſe, cayopolin and phalanger. It has very 
ſparkling eyes, ſurrounded with a circle of deep brown hair. 
The body is covered with a ſoft hair, or rather a kind of 
wool, of a reddiſh colour, which is fair on the back, and 
of a yellowiſh colour on the ſnout, forehead, belly and feet. 
The feet reſemble the hands of the ape; the fore feet, hay- - 
ing four fingers and a thumb, with ſhort and obtuſe nails; 
whereas, only the thumb or great toe of the hinder feet is 
flat and obtuſe, the reſt being armed with ſmall, ſharp 
claws, The young of theſe animals grunt ſomewhat like 
a pig: they get on the back of their dam, and fix them- 
ſelves there, by faſtening their tails to her's. In this ſitu- 
ation, which is familiar to them, they are carried with as 
much ſafety as ſwiftneſs. | 


Tun AKovcnrt is common in Guiana, and other parts 
of South America. It differs from the agouti by having a 
tail. The akouchi is generally ſmaller than the agouti; 
but its hair is not red, but olive. 29 


Turk TocaAx, os Mrxican SHrEw, is alittle larger 
than our mole, and, like that, is fat and fleſhy, with ſuch 
very ſhort legs, that its belly touches the ground. Its tail 

* | is 
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is ſhort; its ears ſmall and round; its eyes ſo very ſmall, 
that they may be ſaid to be uſeleſs; but it differs from the 
mole in the colour of its hair, which is of a reddiſh hue; 
and by the number of toes, having only three ro the fore 
feet, and four to thoſe behind. Fr ſeems ſtill farther to 
differ from it, by its fleſh being good to eat. 


Tre Field Movss or BRASIL is conſiderably larger 
than ours, being about five inches from the extremity of 
the ſmout to the inſertion of the tail, which is only two 
inches, "and, conſequently, much ſhorter in proportion 
than that of the common fie]d-mouſe, Its ſnout is pointed, 
and its teeth very ſharp, | 


Tux APEREA.)] This animal, which is found in 
Braſil, is neither a rabbit nor a rat; yet it ſeems to par- 
take ſomething of both. It is about a foot long, by ſeven 
inches in eircumference. The hair is of the 10 colour 
as our hares, but white upon the belly. It has alſo, like 
that animal, a ſlit lip, large inciſive teeth, and a whiſker 
about the mouth; but its cars are rounded, like thoſe of a 
rat; the fore legs are only three inches high; thoſe behind 
are longer. The aperea has no tail; its head is a little 
longer than that of the hare, and its fleſh is like that of a 
rabbit, which it reſembles in its method of living: it con- 
ceals itſelf in holes, but does not burrow like a rabbit, but 
rather retires into the cavities of the rocks and ſtones, It 


is very eaſily taken. 


TRE Tarer1 ſeems to be a very near ſpecies, and per- 
haps a variety of that of the rabbit or hare. It is found 
at Braſil, and other parts of America. It reſembles the 
European rabbit in figure, and the hare in ſize and co- 
lour; its ears are very long, and of the ſame ſhape; its 
hair is red on the forehead, and whitiſh on the throat; 
ſome have a circle of hair round their neck ; they are all 
white on the throat, breaſt and belly; they have black eyes, 
and whiſkers like the rabbit, but have no tail. The ta- 
peti reſembles the hare in its method of living, — 
and the quality of its fleſh, which is excellent food. It 
lives in the fields, or woods, like the hare, and does not 
burrow like the rabbit. | 


Tux Jura Goars (See pl. XXII. and XXVII.) are 


conſidered by our author as only varieties of the common 
2 goat. 
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goat. As, however, they differ conſiderably in their ex- 
ternal form, we have copied his engravings of them for 
the ſatisfaction of our readers. That in pl. XXVII. was 
ſomething different from the others, and may be at leaſt 
regarded as a diſtinct variety. : 


Tux KancuRoo, (See pl. XL.) is one of the lateſt 
diſcoveries in the hiſtory of quadrupeds. It is a native of 
New Holland, and reſembles moſt the animals of the jerboa 
kind, but is conſiderably larger, as it frequently is found 
to weigh upwards of 80 or go pounds. There are other 
circumſtances in which it differs from theſe animals. The 
ſnout of the jerboa is ſhort and round, that of the kangu- 
roo long and lender ; the teeth alſo entirely differ; for as 
the jerboa has but two cutting teeth in each jaw, making 
four in all, this animal, beſides its cutting teeth, has four 
canine teeth alſo in the upper jaw. 'The head, neck, and 
ſhoulders are very ſmall in proportion to the other parts of 
the body; the tail is nearly as long as the body, thick near 
the rump, and tapering towards the end; the ſkin is co- 
vered with a ſhort fur, excepting the head and the ears, 
which bear a ſlight reſemblance to thoſe of the hare. We 
are not told, however, from the formation of its ſtomach, 
to what claſs of quadrupeds it belongs; from its eating 
graſs, which it has been ſeen to do, one would be apt to 
rank it among the ruminant animals ; but from the canine 
teeth, which it is found to have, we may, on the other 
hand, ſuppoſe it to bear Yome relation to the carnivorous, 
Upon the whole, however, it can be compared with none 
more properly, than with animals of the jerboa kind, as 
its hind legs are much longer than the fore; it moves alſo 
preciſely in the ſame manner, taking great bounds of ten 
or twelve feet at a time, and thus ſometimes eſcaping even 
the fleeteſt greyhound, with which Mr. Banks purſued: it. 
One of them that was killed, proved to be good food; but 
a ſecond, which weighed eighty-four pounds, and was 
not yet come to its full growth, was found to be much in- 
ferior, | _ 
The Kanguroo, like the opoſſum, has a pouch for the 
xeception of its young. 1 


2 5 Tur KAN UR OO RAr.] In the ſame country a rat has 
been lately diſcovered, exactly reſembling the preceding ani- 
mal. It is about the ſize of a rabbit, but the head is ex- 


aftly that of a rat, Its hind legs are n 
an 
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and its fore legs ſhort, like thoſe of the kanguroo, which 
it alſo reſembles in its manner of uſing them. It has alſo 
2 pouch for the reception of its young. 


After ſo copious a hiſtory of quadrupeds as that which 
has juſt been ſubmitted to our readers, a very few words 
appear neceſſary to complete the natural hiſtory of that 
claſs of animals. 

On one topic only we ſhall therefore enlarge.—It has 
been A intimated, that a material difference exiſts 
between the animals of the Old and the New Continent. 
While America far exceeds us in the ſize of its reptiles, it 
is far inferior in its quadruped productions. In effect, ſo 
materially different are many of them found which inhabit 
the New Continent, from thoſe of the Old, that, though 
we have generally noted the country of the animal we have 
deſcribed, yet we conceived, that it might not be unſatis- 
factory to the reader, if we endeavoured to exhibit a ſynop- 
fis of the quadrupeds which are peculiar to each Conti- 
nent.—In purſuing this plan, we have made two columns 
the one for Europe, Aſia and Africa; the other for Ame- 
rica. When we have found an animal of the New Conti- 
nent reſembling nearly that of the Old, we have placed it 
oppoſite in the ſame line ; and thoſe which are common to 
both, we have placed in the middle, between the two 
columns. 


Europe, Aſia and Africa, Common to all, America. 


Elephant 
; — 2 
1 tamus - - Tapir 
„ 
Dromedary - - - - - Paco 
Cameleopar 
Lion Puma 
Tiger eee ee 25:7 88 
Panther. - - - - - - - - - Couguar 
Leopard - - - - - - - - - Jaguarette 
Ounce  - - - - - Mountain Cat 
Zebra | 8 8 
ou not a—_ 
TZ v 0 — there, horſes and 
A js - - - - - -) afles are now plenty in 
America. 
Ori la - - - - -  - F Theſe allo are now nu- 
w merous. 


Biſon 


Biſon 
Sheep = = „ 
Goat 3 
Hog - 989 
Guinea Hog - - =- - 
_—_— m 
Hyzna 
Jackall 
Porcupine 
Genet 


Civets = 


a EE $6 ie, 


Antelope 


Guinea Stag 
Chamois 
Ibex 


Muſk TE" 


Rabbit: 


Ferret 
Rat J)ͤ ec. cy Ty we 


—_ 2.x 4 
Fat Squirrel 

Garden Squirrel 

Ichneumon 

Badger 
o ER RIS 
. 


1 
aki 
Several ſpecies of Monkeys 


Pangolin and Phatagin 
| Rein Deer © * mw - - — 


| Now produced there. 


Stinkards 


Sapajou and Sagoin 1 
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Europe, Aſia, and Africa. Common to all, 


America. 


- £ Theſe alſo are now pro- 


duced in America. 


- Now produced there. 


Peccary 
Now produced there. 


Now produced there. 


Alco 
Goſchis 


Urſon 
Couando 


A ſpecies of them is ſaid to 
have been found there 
originally. | 

Now produced there. 


Now produced there. 
Tapeti 


Aperea 


Braſilian Field Mouſe 


pekan 


Viſon 


Racoon 
Cabiai 
Tajacou 
Ant- eaters 


Sloth 


Cariacou 
Couandou 
Agouti 
Coati 
Opoſſum 
Pacos 
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Furope, Alia and Africa Common to all, Americt, 
| Pacos 
Indian Hog 
Cavy C 


Kangaroo 


Marmot 


Mole 


Pine Weafel 


„„ Dormouſe 
Deſman nn Ondatra 


Of the 200 ſpecies of quadrupeds which Buffon ſuppoſes to exiſt, 
he calculates, that about go are original inhabitants of the Old con- 


tinent, and about 70 of de New, and that 40 may be accounted 
common to both. | 


End or Vor. I, 
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